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PREFACE 


When  President  Robert  Gordon  Sproul  proposed  that  the  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California  establish  a  Regional  Oral  History  Office, 
he  was  eager  to  have  the  office  document  both  the  University’s  history 
and  its  impact  on  the  state.  The  Regents  established  the  office  in 
1954,  "to  tape  record  the  memoirs  of  persons  who  have  contributed 
significantly  to  the  history  of  California  and  the  West,"  thus  embracing 
President  Sproul's  vision  and  expanding  its  scope. 

Administratively,  the  new  program  at  Berkeley  was  placed  within 
the  library,  but  the  budget  line  was  direct  to  the  Office  of  the 
President.  An  Academic  Senate  committee  served  as  executive.  In  the 
four  decades  that  have  followed,  the  program  has  grown  in  scope  and 
personnel,  and  the  office  has  taken  its  place  as  a  division  of  The 
Bancroft  Library,  the  University’s  manuscript  and  rare  books  library. 

The  essential  purpose  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office,  however, 
remains  the  same:  to  document  the  movers  and  shakers  of  California  and 
the  West,  and  to  give  special  attention  to  those  who  have  strong  and 
continuing  links  to  the  University  of  California. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  at  Berkeley  is  the  oldest  oral 
history  program  within  the  University  system,  and  the  University  History 
Series  is  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office's  longest  established  and 
most  diverse  series  of  memoirs.  This  series  documents  the  institutional 
history  of  the  University,  through  memoirs  with  leading  professors  and 
administrators.  At  the  same  time,  by  tracing  the  contributions  of 
graduates,  faculty  members,  officers,  and  staff  to  a  broad  array  of 
economic,  social,  and  political  institutions,  it  provides  a  record  of 
the  impact  of  the  University  on  the  wider  community  of  state  and  nation. 

The  oral  history  approach  captures  the  flavor  of  incidents, 
events,  and  personalities  and  provides  details  that  formal  records 
cannot  reach.  For  faculty,  staff,  and  alumni,  these  memoirs  serve  as 
reminders  of  the  work  of  predecessors  and  foster  a  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  those  who  will  join  the  University  in  years  to 
come.  Thus,  they  bind  together  University  participants  from  many  eras 
and  specialties,  reminding  them  of  interests  in  common.  For  those  who 
are  interviewed,  the  memoirs  present  a  chance  to  express  perceptions 
about  the  University,  its  role  and  lasting  influences,  and  to  offer 
their  own  legacy  of  memories  to  the  University  itself. 

The  University  History  Series  over  the  years  has  enjoyed  financial 
support  from  a  variety  of  sources.  These  include  alumni  groups  and 
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individuals,  campus  departments,  administrative  units,  and  special 
groups  as  well  as  grants  and  private  gifts.  For  instance,  the  Women's 
Faculty  Club  supported  a  series  on  the  club  and  its  members  in  order  to 
preserve  insights  into  the  role  of  women  on  campus.  The  Alumni 
Association  supported  a  number  of  interviews,  including  those  with  Ida 
Sproul,  wife  of  the  President,  and  athletic  coaches  Clint  Evans  and 
Brutus  Hamilton. 

Their  own  academic  units,  often  supplemented  with  contributions 
from  colleagues,  have  contributed  for  memoirs  with  Dean  Ewald  T. 

Grether,  Business  Administration;  Professor  Garff  Wilson,  Public 
Ceremonies;  Deans  Morrough  P.  O'Brien  and  John  Whinnery,  Engineering; 
and  Dean  Milton  Stern,  UC  Extension.  The  Office  of  the  Berkeley 
Chancellor  has  supported  oral  history  memoirs  with  Chancellors  Edward  W. 
Strong  and  Albert  H.  Bowker. 

To  illustrate  the  University /community  connection,  many  memoirs  of 
important  University  figures  have  in  turn  inspired,  enriched,  or  grown 
out  of  broader  series  documenting  a  variety  of  significant  California 
issues.  For  example,  the  Water  Resources  Center-sponsored  interviews  of 
Professors  Percy  H.  McGaughey,  Sidney  T.  Harding,  and  Wilfred  Langelier 
have  led  to  an  ongoing  series  of  oral  histories  on  California  water 
issues.  The  California  Wine  Industry  Series  originated  with  an 
interview  of  University  enologist  William  V.  Cruess  and  now  has  grown  to 
a  fifty-nine-interview  series  of  California's  premier  winemakers. 
California  Democratic  Committeewoman  Elinor  Heller  was  interviewed  in  a 
series  on  California  Women  Political  Leaders,  with  support  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities;  her  oral  history  was  expanded  to 
include  an  extensive  discussion  of  her  years  as  a  Regent  of  the 
University  through  interviews  funded  by  her  family's  gift  to  The 
Bancroft  Library. 

To  further  the  documentation  of  the  University's  impact  on  state 
and  nation,  Berkeley's  Class  of  1931,  as  their  class  gift  on  the 
occasion  of  their  fiftieth  anniversary,  endowed  an  oral  history  series 
titled  "The  University  of  California,  Source  of  Community  Leaders."  The 
series  reflects  President  Sproul' s  vision  by  recording  the  contributions 
of  the  University's  alumni,  faculty  members  and  administrators.  The 
first  oral  history  focused  on  President  Sproul  himself.  Interviews  with 
thirty-four  key  individuals  dealt  with  his  career  from  student  years  in 
the  early  1900s  through  his  term  as  the  University's  eleventh  President, 
from  1930-1958. 

Gifts  such  as  these  allow  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  to 
continue  to  document  the  life  of  the  University  and  its  link  with  its 
community.  Through  these  oral  history  interviews,  the  University  keeps 
its  own  history  alive,  along  with  the  flavor  of  irreplaceable  personal 
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memories,  experiences,  and  perceptions.  A  full  list  of  completed 
memoirs  and  those  in  process  in  the  series  is  included  following  the 


index  of  this  volume. 

September  1 99 A 

Regional  Oral  History  Office 
University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

Harriet  Nathan,  Series  Director 
University  History  Series 

Willa  K.  Baum,  Division  Head 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 
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INTRODUCTION  by  James  McClatchy 


A  lot  of  people  achieve  success  as  businessmen,  as  attorneys  and 
legal  authorities,  and  as  leaders  of  civic  organizations,  but  few  do  it 
with  the  energetic  style,  competence,  and  individuality  of  Bill 
Coblentz . 

Uniquely,  Bill  has  filled  a  large  niche  in  much  of  California  as  a 
truly  concerned  citizen  of  many  talents,  with  an  exemplary  record  of 
public  service.  He  conducts  his  activities  with  curiosity  and  often 
intellectual  probings,  overlying  a  sensitivity  for  the  underdog. 

Coblentz  has  been  a  mentor  and  father  confessor  to  numerous 
people,  setting  examples  of  the  highest  standards  of  ethics  and  grace  in 
what  he  does. 

All  this  may  seem  somewhat  strange  to  visitors  from  other  places, 
who  don't  know  him  or  his  arena.  Their  first  contact  with  him  may  be  in 
a  meeting  where  he  greets  an  old  friend  with  loud  and  possibly 
intemperate  words,  or  maybe  a  colorful  description  of  their  weaknesses. 
It  could  spring  from  yesterday's  tennis  match,  a  court  hearing,  some 
political  event,  or  a  wedding  reception. 

After  a  moment  of  assessing  the  situation,  most  persons  present 
will  understand  this  unusual  greeting  is  an  expression  of  friendship  and 
affection,  and  the  incident  will  be  added  to  the  lore  about  Bill. 

Bill  has  been  an  essential  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
McClatchy  Company,  and  close  to  my  family,  for  many  years.  I  have  seen 
numerous  occasions  where  his  counsel  has  been  wise,  and  his  judgment 
accurate,  on  a  great  variety  of  issues. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Bill  has  countless  friends,  from  every 
niche  and  level  of  society.  He  frequently  is  advisor  or  listener  to 
many  of  them,  when  they  need  help  with  personal  problems. 

After  service  for  a  number  of  years  on  the  San  Francisco  Airport 
Board,  Bill  was  acquainted  with  many  of  the  rank-and-file  employees 
there . 


One  year,  he  volunteered  to  work  a  Christmas  shift  as  a  substitute 
for  a  janitor  who  had  a  particular  need  to  be  with  his  family.  Bill 
continued  giving  this  Christmas  present  for  a  long  time,  substituting 
for  janitors,  pushing  a  mop  at  Christmas  so  they  could  share  that  time 
with  their  families. 

One  of  his  great  pleasures  is  joining  friends  on  walking 
vacations,  in  Provence,  in  England,  Greece,  the  Orkney  Isles,  and  other 
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often  exotic  places.  These  outings  sometimes  mix  hometown  friends  with 
movers  and  shakers  of  Wall  Street  and  Washington,  with  Bill  the  magnet 
that  brings  them  together. 

Bill  treats  them  all  (janitors  and  power  elite)  with  the  same 
openness  and  warmth.  I  saw  this  same  quality  in  a  different  setting 
when  we  were  together  on  a  fact-finding  mission  to  Nicaragua  and  El 
Salvador  during  the  conflicts  there.  Talking  with  a  president  or  a 
prisoner,  he  was  respectful  and  interested. 

Most  notably  in  my  experience  is  his  personal  generosity  with  his 
time  and  attention. 

Bill  and  my  mother  Phebe  Conley  were  close  friends  for  years,  with 
many  common  interests.  They  thought  much  alike.  She  enormously  enjoyed 
his  witticisms,  and  gossip  and  story  telling,  along  with  their  exchanges 
about  serious  matters  of  public  policy.  They  had  great  mutual  respect 
for  each  other,  having  seen  each  other  in  action  as  trustees  of  the 
California  college  system. 

In  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  as  travel  became  difficult  and 
they  met  less  often  at  the  conferences  and  dinners  and  other  social 
events  they  enjoyed  together,  Bill  maintained  the  frequency  of  their 
meetings  by  often  driving  to  Fresno,  where  she  lived,  for  a  visit  with 
her. 


It  was  a  loving  and  thoughtful  gesture,  enormously  important  to 
her,  because  she  knew  he  was  seeking  the  pleasure  of  her  company.  It 
was  a  precious  gift  for  her. 

He  has  no  patience  with  hypocrites  and  pretentious  persons,  and 
scorn  for  people  of  high  position  and  power  who  take  personal  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  that  come  their  way. 

Bill  respects  the  dignity  that  people  of  simple  lives  often  show, 
and  having  experienced  personal  discrimination,  he  understands  the 
plight  of  ethnic  and  racial  minorities. 

His  record  of  accomplishments  is  very  long,  but  underlying  all  of 
that  are  Bill's  qualities  as  an  extraordinary  human  being.  If  we  had 
more  people  like  him,  the  world  would  be  a  better  place. 


James  McClatchy 


Sacramento,  California 
May  2000 


INTERVIEW  HISTORY- -William  K.  Coblentz 


William  K.  Coblentz  was  known  to  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
for  reasons  other  than  his  prominence  on  the  local,  state  and  national 
stage.  He  supported  our  interviews  through  donations,  and  he  wrote 
introductions  to  important  volumes  in  our  collection,  interviews  with 
his  good  friends  Judge  Cecil  Poole  and  Regent  Elinor  Heller. 

The  Coblentz  file  at  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office  [ROHO]  dates 
back  to  1978,  when  our  founding  director  Willa  Baum  first  noted  the 
importance  of  Mr.  Coblentz ’s  leadership  in  Democratic  politics,  higher 
education,  public  policy,  law  and  business,  and  suggested  a  full  memoir 
was  in  order.  More  notes  from  1985  reiterate  the  importance  of  a  full- 
length  interview. 

Mr.  Coblentz  grew  up  in  San  Francisco,  attended  San  Francisco 
public  schools,  and  did  his  undergraduate  work  at  UC  Berkeley.  He 
graduated  from  Yale  Law  School  and  worked  in  New  York  and  in  Europe 
before  returning  permanently  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Coblentz  served  as  Special  Counsel  to  Governor  Pat  Brown.  He 
also  served  in  President  John  F.  Kennedy’s  administration  as  consultant 
to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk.  He  served  as  a  California  State 
College  Board  trustee  and  a  University  of  California  regent.  He  was  the 
first  non-family  member  on  the  McClatchy  Company  board,  where  he 
continues  to  serve,  and  also  served  on  numerous  other  corporate  and 
nonprofit  boards  and  commissions,  including  a  period  of  sixteen  years  on 
the  San  Francisco  Airport  Commission.  He  is  a  partner  in  the  San 
Francisco  law  firm  of  Coblentz,  Patch,  Duffy  &  Bass.  His  importance  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Bay  Area,  the  state  of  California,  and  the  country  is 
well  known  in  political,  social,  educational,  business  and  legal  arenas. 
He  has  participated  in  social  justice  issues  internationally,  including 
a  fact-finding  trip  to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  in  1985,  and  a  trip  to 
Singapore  as  part  of  the  American  Bar  Association  International  Human 
Rights  Trial  Observers  Project  in  1988. 

Mr.  Coblentz  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  a  wide  range  of  front 
page  news,  including  the  time  when  Randolph  and  Catherine  Hearst 
requested  his  help  with  their  daughter  Patty,  and  the  controversial 
Bakke  decision.  He  represented  many  notable  personalities  in  the  music 
industry,  including  Bill  Graham  and  Grace  Slick  of  the  group  Jefferson 
Airplane.  Early  in  his  career  he  taught  at  Hastings  College  of  the  Law, 
and  more  recently  he  was  a  favorite  lecturer  at  the  Haas  School  of 
Business  where  his  course  Business  in  Crisis  consistently  received  rave 
student  evaluations. 
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“Bill,  you  and  I  have  had  our  differences.  But  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  If  you  help  me  in  my  campaign,  well,  I 
promise  to  make  you  my  next  Ambassador  to  Afghanistan.” 

How  prescient! 

As  comes  through  in  this  oral  history,  Mr.  Coblent z  brought  his 
many  talents  to  the  interview.  He  is  a  participant  and  leader  as  well  as 
a  keen  observer  of  social,  business,  legal,  educational,  public  policy 
and  political  matters.  He  is  an  individual  possessed  with  a  quick 
intellect  and  a  broad  range  of  interests,  and  he  is  involved  in  social 
issues  and  problem  solving  in  a  wide  range  of  areas  to  match  those 
interests . 

In  addition,  he  has  an  infectious  laugh,  which  readers  of  these 
pages  will  see  in  print.  He  is  charming,  friendly,  thoughtful, 
articulate,  reflective,  and  blessed  with  a  tremendous  amount  of  energy, 
a  wonderful  memory,  and  a  lively  sense  of  humor.  And,  to  those  who  note 
the  long  delay  in  completion  of  this  volume,  I  might  add  that  he  is 
extremely  patient.  I  was  seven  months  pregnant  with  my  second  child  when 
we  first  met  back  in  1995.  Throughout  the  interview  sessions,  Mr. 
Coblentz  asked  about  my  children,  my  challenging  search  to  find  a  home, 
and  other  aspects  of  life  outside  of  this  project.  It  remains  a  great 
privilege  to  have  spent  these  many  hours  together. 

The  Regional  Oral  History  Office  was  established  in  1954  to 
augment  through  tape-recorded  memoirs  the  Library’s  materials  on  the 
history  of  California  and  the  West.  Copies  of  all  interviews  are 
available  for  research  use  in  The  Bancroft  Library  and  in  the  UCLA 
Department  of  Special  Collections.  The  office  is  under  the  direction  of 
Richard  Candida  Smith,  Director,  and  the  administrative  direction  of 
Charles  B.  Faulhaber,  James  D.  Hart  Director  of  The  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


Leah  McGarrigle,  Interviewer /Editor 
Regional  Oral  History  Office 


Berkeley,  California 
December  6,  2001 
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I  first  met  Bill  Coblentz  in  August  of  1995  at  a  meeting  with 
Willa  Baum  and  Ann  Lage  to  present  the  idea  of  this  oral  history.  A 
formal  invitation  letter  went  to  Mr.  Coblentz  two  years  later,  and  we 
started  interviewing  on  August  17,  1997.  We  conducted  fifteen  interview 
sessions,  ending  on  November  5,  1998.  The  interviews  took  place  in  one 
of  two  locations:  the  conference  room  near  the  dean’s  office  in  the  UC 
Berkeley  Haas  School  of  Business,  and  in  a  small  conference  room  in  Mr. 
Coblentz ’s  law  offices  in  San  Francisco  with  a  view  of  the  Bocce  Ball 
court  installed  at  the  firm  in  the  1980s. 

I  sent  Mr.  Coblentz  the  lightly  edited  transcript  of  all  but  the 
final  two  interview  sessions  in  late  September  of  1999.  He  returned  it 
promptly  six  weeks  later,  annotated  with  minor  changes  and  corrections. 
In  mid-January  2000  we  sent  transcripts  of  the  final  two  interview 
sessions,  which  we  received  back  with  corrections  in  less  than  two 
weeks . 


I  spoke  regularly  with  Ms.  Judith  Shmueli,  Mr.  Coblentz ’s  long 
time  assistant,  to  arrange  interview  sessions,  and  the  staff  at  the 
business  school  made  arrangements  for  a  conference  room. 

Many  people  contributed  to  the  interview.  Ann  Lage,  Germaine 
LaBerge,  and  Gabrielle  Morris  of  the  Regional  Oral  History  Office 
offered  support  as  well  as  ideas.  James  McClatchy  of  McClatchy 
Newspapers  wrote  the  introduction  and  made  himself  available  for 
questions,  as  did  the  late  John  Jacobs,  who  took  time  to  discuss  the 
project  during  a  break  at  an  Institute  of  Governmental  Studies  seminar 
on  campus.  Likewise,  ROHO  friend  and  colleague  Gray  Brechin  provided 
background  and  ideas,  as  did  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Professor  Allan  Jacobs  of  the  Department  of  City  and  Regional  Planning. 

In  early  November,  2001  I  received  the  following  update  to  the 
oral  history  from  Mr.  Coblentz: 

After  serving  on  the  Board  of  Regents  for  16  years,  ray 
term  came  to  an  end  in  March  of  1980. 

In  May  —  to  ray  complete  surprise  —  a  dinner  was  hosted 
in  the  Venetian  Room  of  the  Fairmont  Hotel  by  300  of  my 
friends.  It  was  wonderful.  Complete  with  the  Cal  Marching 
Band;  speeches  by  then  Marin  County  Supervisor  (now  U.S. 

Senator)  Barbara  Boxer,  Walter  Haas,  Jr.,  the  Chairman  of 
Levi  Strauss  and  a  great  Cal  Backer,  then  Assemblyman  Willie 
L.  Brown,  Jr.,  and  a  number  of  others. 

There  was  a  tape  from  then  Governor  Ronald  Reagan,  who 
was  then  running  for  the  presidency.  It  went  as  follows: 
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INTERVIEW  WITH  WILLIAM  COBLENTZ 


I  FAMILY  BACKGROUND 

[Interview  1,  August  19,  1997]  lit1 


Grandparents 


McGarrigle:  Let's  start  our  first  session  by  talking  about  your 
grandparents,  maternal  and  paternal. 

Coblentz:  Grandfather  and  grandmother  on  my  father's  side  came  from 

Licsein  in  Alsace-Lorraine.  My  grandfather  came  over  in  the 
late  1880s,  1890,  and  went  to  a  town  in  northern  California 
called  Fiddletown  and  then  moved  to  Santa  Maria.  Santa  Maria 
is  about  eighty  miles  north  of  Santa  Barbara.  There  he 
established  a  general  store  with  a  partner  named  Schwabacher. 
So,  Coblentz  and  Schwabacher  was  a  general  store. 

They  reared  three  boys:  being  French,  Lambert,  Edmond, 
and  Zachary.  Those  are  their  three  sons.  Both  my  father, 
Zachary,  and  his  brother  Lambert  became  doctors;  one  went  to 
Berkeley  and  one  went  to  Stanford  Medical  School.  And  then 
the  third  son,  Edmond,  decided  to  become  a  newspaper  man  and 
went  up  as  a  reporter,  worked  for  the  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
and  then  worked  his  way  up  to  be  editor-in-chief  of  the  Hearst 
Papers . 

On  my  mother's  side,  both  my  grandfather  and  grandmother 
came  from  Germany,  I  believe;  and  he  set  up  a  store  called  the 
Palace  Dry  Goods  Company  in  Reno.  They  had  two  daughters,  one 
of  whom  was  my  mother,  Fritze,  F-R-I-T-Z-E,  who  they  sent  to 
school  in  San  Francisco  at  a  school  called  Sarah  Dicks  Hamlin 
School.  And  there  she  met  my  father.  They  were  subsequently 
married.  So  that  really  covers  the  grandparents. 


*##  This  symbol  indicates  that  a  tape  or  tape  segment  has  begun  or 
ended.  A  guide  to  the  tapes  follows  the  transcript. 
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McGarrigle: 

Did  you  grow  up  knowing  your  grandparents? 

Coblentz : 

My  grandmother  on  my  mother's  side  and  my  grandfather  on  my 
father's  side,  but  only  until  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve.  Then 
they  passed  away.  That  was  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Who  went  to  Berkeley  and  who  went  to  Stanford?  Your  uncle  and 
your  father,  respectively. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  my  uncle  Lambert  went  to  Stanford  Medical  School.  My 
father  went  to  Berkeley  as  an  undergraduate,  and  then  over  to 
San  Francisco  to  the  medical  school. 

McGarrigle: 

Tell  me  about  when  and  where  you  were  born. 

Coblentz : 

I  think  my  parents  came  up  here.  I  was  born  and  delivered  in 
San  Francisco,  at  which  was  then  the  Stanford  Hospital.  It's 
now  the  Pacific  Medical  Center.  Then  because  my  father  was 
practicing  in  Santa  Maria,  we  went  back  and  lived  there  until 

I  was,  I  think,  twelve.  Then  my  father  inherited  a  practice 
in  obstetrics  and  gynecology  in  San  Francisco,  so  we  moved  up. 
I  was  in  the  seventh  grade  at  that  time. 

McGarrigle : 

Just  to  back  up  a  little  bit,  do  you  know  the  story  behind  how 
it  was  that  your  grandparents  came  to  settle  in  California? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  would  imagine  there  was  not  only  the  opportunities,  but 
I  don't  think  that  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  were  probably 
treated  very  well.  That's  why  they  wanted  to  escape.  When 
you  think  of  it,  it's  somewhat  amazing  that  my  grandparents 
had  these  three  boys.  All  he  had  was  a  general  store;  it 
wasn't  very  much.  They  managed  to  go  to  college  and  medical 
school. 

McGarrigle: 

So  much  emphasis  on  education. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Are  there  stories  that  you  remember  growing  up,  that  you  heard 
about  your  parents  as  they  grew  up?  Your  father's  family? 

Coblentz: 

No,  not  very  much.  No. 

McGarrigle: 

How  they  made  that  possible. 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know,  though  I've  often  wondered  how  my  grandparents 
ever  made  it  possible.  I  mean,  I  remember  the  Coblentz  and 
Schwabacher  Store,  and  it  wasn't  very  much.  But  there  weren't 
supermarkets  there,  either,  at  the  time. 
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McGarrigle: 

For  the  record,  what  is  your  birthday? 

Coblentz : 

July  28,  1922. 

McGarrigle : 

Happy  birthday. 

Coblentz : 

Yeah!  [laughs] 

McGarrigle: 

How  many  children  are  there  in  your  family? 

Coblentz : 

We  have  a  son,  Andrew,  who'll  be  forty  and  a  daughter,  Wendy, 
who  is  forty-three.  They  each  have  two  children.  My  son  has 
a  daughter,  Gina,  I  guess  six  months,  and  a  son,  Jacob  Pascal, 
two  and  a  half.  My  daughter  has  a  daughter,  Nicole,  aged 
twelve  and  a  son,  Benjamin,  aged  six. 

[pause] 

Edmond  Coblentz,  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Hearst  Papers 

McGarrigle : 

What  are  your  recollections  of  your  uncle  Edmond? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  remember  when  he  would  come  out  here  because  he  lived 
in  New  York.  But  then  he  finally  came  out  when  there  were  at 
that  time  four  newspapers  in  San  Francisco:  the  Examine r  and 
the  Chronicle ,  which  were  in  the  morning  field;  and  the  News 
and  the  Call-Bulletin  which  were  in  the  evening  field.  The 
Examiner  and  the  Call-Bulletin  were  Hearst  papers;  so  when  he 
decided  to  take  it  easy,  he  came  out  and  was  the  publisher  of 
the  Call-Bulletin ,  which  was  an  evening  paper.  What  happened 
to  evening  papers  throughout  the  United  States  is  there  are 
not  many,  because  they  can't  succeed. 

But  I  remember  him  as  a  somewhat  austere  person.  He  had 
one  daughter,  her  name  was  Denise.  He  was  very  kind  and  nice 
to  all  of  us.  My  sister's,  believe  it  or  not,  name  was 
Lolita--and  it  still  is--L-0-L-I-T-A.  He  was  very  nice  to  us. 
He  remarried.  His  first  wife  died,  and  he  remarried  a  woman 
named  Lolita  too.  They  had  a  ranch  called  Temelec  Farm,  which 
was  up  in--T-E-M-E-L-E-C--Sonoma.  It  was  a  large  acreage.  It 
was  owned  by  and  once  started  by  General  Percival  Smith,  I 
believe,  in  late  1840s.  So  it  had  large  granite  walls  with  a 
prison  underneath  where  they  would  keep  the  Indians  if  they 
misbehaved.  It's  subsequently  been  sold  and  subdivided,  but 
it  was  a  large  place  where  they  would  entertain.  I  remember 
going  up  and  spending  time  there. 
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McGarrigle: 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


[pause] 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


Courtesy  of  ray  uncle,  when  I  was  in  high  school  I  got  a 
job  working  for  the  paper,  helping  the  reporters  at  the  Hall 
of  Justice  as  they  covered  criminal  matters. 

We'll  talk  about  that  more  later.  I  definitely  want  to  talk 
about  more  later. 


Family  Life 


How  would  you  describe  your  parents? 

Loving.  Caring.  Interested.  Interested  in  caring  about 
their  children,  interested  in  their  development  and  that  they 
could  be  educated  and  become  worthwhile  citizens. 

There  were  two  of  you,  yourself  and  your  sister? 

Yes . 

Tell  me  a  little  bit  about  the  homes  you  grew  up  in  San 
Francisco.  Was  your  whole  childhood  in  San  Francisco? 

Yes.  Really,  we  lived  briefly  in  an  apartment  in  San 
Francisco,  2900  Pacific.  And  then  we  moved  to  3060  Jackson, 
which  was  a  flat.  So  I  went  then  to  Grant  Grammar  School, 
which  was  about  two  and  a  half  blocks  away.  Then  when  I 
graduated  from  there,  I  went  to  high  school  at  Lowell  High 
School,  which  was  at  that  time  at  Hayes  and  Masonic.  You 
could  walk  there.  What  is  now  a  shopping  center,  Laurel 
Village,  was  a  cemetery;  and  we  could  walk  through  the 
cemetery,  which  we  did,  to  high  school. 


Just  to  go  back  to  talking  about  life  at  home  and  about  your 
parents  and  your  early  recollections,  what  kinds  of  family 
activities  did  you  share  together? 

Well,  my  parents  never  went  away  on  vacations  unless  we  really 
went  with  them,  so  whether  it  was  to  Lake  Tahoe  or  other 
places,  we  would  go  with  them.  Except  when  we  were  old 
enough,  then  we  went  to  camp:  Boy  Scout  Camp  or  camp  up  north, 
near  Red  Bluff.  Camps  then  were,  I  guess,  four  weeks,  four  to 
six  weeks,  you'd  go  away. 


McGarrigle:  What  age  do  you  recall  that  was? 
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Coblentz : 

Fourteen,  something  like  that.  But  Boy  Scout  Camp  was  I  guess 
two  weeks.  Except  I  had  to  come  home  early  once  because  I  got 
poison  oak;  somebody  rubbed  it  on  the  toilet  seats  [laughing]. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh  no!  That's  a  bad  prank. 

Was  your  father  often  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
with  calls? 

Coblentz : 

Oh.  Always.  Sure.  That  was  just  part  of  it;  we  knew  that. 

So  he  was  out  a  great  deal  at  odd  hours. 

McGarrigle : 

I  read  in  an  article  about  you,  from  the  Examine r,  about  some 
of  the  babies  who  your  father  delivered:  Justice  Tobriner's 
children. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  Justice  Tobriner's  children.  Actually,  the  former 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Bill--I'll  think  of  his 
name  in  a  rainute--he  delivered  him.  A  lot  of  people,  he 
delivered.  [pause]  Bill  Honig. 

McGarrigle: 

Were  those  people  whose  parents  were  social  friends  of  your 
father? 

Coblentz : 

I  guess  so,  but  I'm  sure  a  lot  of  them  were  not. 

Mother,  Fritze  Coblentz 

McGarrigle : 

Can  you  describe  some  of  your  early  recollections  of  your 
mother  also  and  her  activities  outside  the  home? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  I  know  that  during  the  war  she  was  very  active  in  the 
blood  bank.  My  mother  drove  once  and  got  into  an  accident  in 
which  no  one  was  hurt,  in  which  I  was  an  occupant  of  the  car; 
and  she  said,  ''I  will  never  drive  again.”  So  she  never  did. 
Public  transportation--at  all  times.  At  that  time,  I  assume 
that  we  didn't  have  any  servants.  You  did  the  shopping;  you'd 
go  down  to  Polk  Street;  you'd  take  care  of  the  home.  Then  you 
had  friends  with  whom  you  are  meeting  and  I  guess  they  played 
bridge,  I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  you  were  very  centrally  located  in  the  middle  of  the 
city. 

Were  either  of  your  parents  practicing  Jews? 
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Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  they  talk  about--? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle: 

Not  at  all  about  their--? 

Coblentz : 

In  fact,  when  we  lived  in  Santa  Maria  I  went  to  Methodist 
Sunday  School  and  ray  sister  went  to  Presbyterian  so  that  we'd 
get  at  least  some  religion.  When  we  carae  to  San  Francisco, 
no. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  have  any  idea  about  the  background  there? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  don't  think  that  either  of  them  carae  from  religious 
homes;  it  just  carried  on  from  there. 

McGarrigle : 

School/UC  Berkeley 

What  are  some  of  your  early  recollections  of  elementary  and 
high  school?  What  subjects  were  you  particularly  interested 
in? 

Coblentz : 

No  subjects.  I  got  thrown  out  of  high  school  a  couple  of 
times  for  throwing  a  tennis  ball  in  class,  generally  having  a 
good  time.  Nothing  really  bad.  But  I  was  not  a  particularly 
good  student.  I  liked  school,  but  I  didn't  really  care  that 
much.  So  when  you  look  at,  I  guess  I  was  lucky  to  have 
sufficient  grades  to  get  into  Berkeley. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  the  only  place  that  you  thought  of  going  for  college, 
or  were  there  other  universities? 

Coblentz: 

We  thought  of  Stanford,  but  it  was  too  expensive.  So  it  was 
Berkeley. 

McGarrigle: 

And  did  you  come  over  to  live  here  then? 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  I  lived  right  up  on  the  hill  from  where  we  are.  I  lived 
in  Bowles  Hall  for  the  monthly  stipend  of  fifty  dollars  a 
month,  room  and  board  and  maid  service. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  return  to  your  parents'  home  on  the  weekends,  then,  or 
for  holidays  only? 
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Coblentz : 

No,  no.  Having  too  good  a  time  over  here. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay  [laughing].  What  did  you  study  at  Cal? 

Coblentz : 

Econ. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  something  that  you  were  fairly  directed  to  do  early 
on  [inaudible]  or  it  just  came  to  be? 

Coblentz : 

It  just  came  to  be.  I  thought  maybe  I  could  become  a  doctor, 
but  science  turned  me  off.  And  then  I  once  watched  ray  father 
perform  a  caesarian,  and  that  turned  me  off.  So  it  was  econ 
or  political  science  [laughing]. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  there  any  pressure  from  the  family  to  go  into  medicine? 

Coblentz : 

No,  none  whatsoever.  The  same  philosophy  is  there  as  with  ray 
own  children:  you  decide  what  you  want  to  do;  it's  your  life. 
And  whether  you  want  economic  or  psychic  income,  that's  up  to 
you  to  decide. 

McGarrigle : 

It  sounds  like  they  supported  you  in  your  decisions. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  As  my  father  said  to  me  and  as  I've  said  to  my  son: 
"It's  a  good  thing  I  was  born  ahead  of  you." 

Bov  Scouts 

McGarrigle: 

[laughs]  You  were  in  the  Boy  Scouts.  Was  that  something  you 
chose  to  do? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  yes.  Troop  Fourteen  was  at  the  Calvary  Presbyterian 

Church  on  Fillmore  and  Jackson.  So  many  people  I  knew 
belonged  to  that  troop;  it's  still  in  existence.  It  was  a 
troop  that  had  regular  meetings.  The  mothers  liked  it  because 
the  Scout  Master  was  a  man  named  Gault  Davis,  a  very  erect, 
handsome  man.  But  the  troop  had  a  lot  of  activities.  That 
is,  hiking,  going  to  Marin  County,  outings.  So  it  was  a 
wonderful  experience. 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

Are  you  still  in  touch  with  some  of  those  people? 

No.  No. 

In  19--,  I  guess  it  was  '37,  a  group  of  us  went  to  the 
Jamboree,  which  was  the  national  Jamboree  for  Scouts  in 

Coblentz : 
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Washington,  D.C.  So  we  took  the  train  across  the  country,  and 
then  went  up  to  New  York  and  then  through  Canada.  I  remember 
some  of  us  in  shorts  and  our  Scout  uniforms  going  to  a  dance 
hall  on  Broadway.  Thought  we  could  get  in  [laughing].  Think 
of  it ! 

McGarrigle: 

So  you  were  chaperoned  by  some  of  the  fathers,  probably,  on 
this  trip? 

Coblentz: 

I  think  so,  but  mostly  scout  masters. 

McGarrigle: 

Sounds  like  a  lot  of  fun. 

Coblentz : 

It  was  great. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  hobbies  outside  of  Boy  Scouts  that  you  enjoyed? 
You  mentioned  throwing  a  tennis  ball  in  school.  Did  you  play 
tennis? 

Coblentz : 

We  all  go  through  hobbies,  whether  it's  electric  trains  or  toy 
soldiers  or  something,  but  nothing  great.  No  rocks,  nothing 
in  great  depth. 

McGarrigle : 

You  mentioned  that  you  started  working  for  your  uncle’s 
newspaper  in  high  school.  Was  that  your  first  job  that  you 
remember? 

Coblentz : 

No.  In  my  father’s  building  there  was  a  drug  store, 

Broemell’s  Drug  Store--B-R-0-E-M-E-L-L-S .  I  would  work  there, 
I  remember,  fifteen  dollars  a  week  or  something  like  that, 
subsequently  working  at  Christmastime  at  the  post  office, 
helping  on  deliveries. 

McGarrigle : 

We  haven't  talked  at  all  about  your  sister.  Tell  me  a  little 
bit  about  your  sister. 

Coblentz : 

I  think  my  sister  and  I  are  very  close.  There's  three  years 
difference.  We  tease  each  other  because  I  used  to  try  to 
scare  her  all  the  time--and  succeeded  [laughs]. 

McGarrigle: 

What  would  you  do  to  scare  her? 

Coblentz: 

Hide  and  then  come  out.  But  we  never  came  to  blows  or 
anything  like  that.  None  of  that  sibling  rivalry.  But  over 
the  years,  we've  always  been  very  close. 

McGarrigle: 

You  mentioned  vacations  in  Lake  Tahoe  and  other  places.  Where 
else  would  your  family  travel? 
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Coblentz : 

I  don't  really  know.  I  can't  remember.  I  do  remember  Lake 
Tahoe.  Maybe  up  on  the  Feather  River.  We  never  went  outside 
the  state.  These  were  always  by  automobile. 

Growine  Up  in  San  Francisco 

McGarrigle: 

So  talk  a  little  bit  about  San  Francisco  at  the  time  you  were 
growing  up.  There  were  so  many  different  neighborhoods, 
ethnic  neighborhoods  that  are  different  than  they  are  now. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  my  gosh,  yes!  Like  where  Galileo  High  School  is,  which  is 
mostly  Asian  now,  but  it  was  mostly  Italian.  And  Lowell  was  a 
mixture.  You  had  some  Asian,  but  I'm  sure  not  very  many 
African  Americans;  mostly  Caucasian  there.  When  I  was  growing 
up,  the  Fillmore  District  was  the  African  American  district. 
You  got  around  by  streetcar,  mostly.  Those  were  the  days  you 
never  worried  about  young  people  being  on  streetcars,  anybody 
assaulting  or  shootings  or  anything  like  that. 

But  San  Francisco,  at  that  time,  was  controlled  by  the 
Irish,  some  Italians,  but  mostly  the  Irish.  And  then  you  had 
the  businessmen  who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  it,  like  the 
Market  Street  Railway,  which  was  not  a  municipal  railway. 

That  was  a  powerful  thing.  Then  you  had  the  Crockers,  the 
Blythes,  the  Zellerbachs,  all  these  very  financially  prominent 
families.  And  then  the  old  families  too.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  show  I  was  in  once,  these  are  the  lyrics:  "They  are  San 
Franciscans  of  the  Nob  Hill  crowd,  of  course  they're  wealthy, 
of  course  they're  proud  /  Their  manners  only  show  a  few  slight 
signs  of  an  inelegant  beginning  in  the  Placer  mines." 

McGarrigle : 

Were  you  a  drama  student?  Did  you  do  theater? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no,  no. 

McGarrigle: 

Telling  lyrics,  though. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  an  awareness  about  these  different  social  groups 
growing  up? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  sure.  We,  this  group,  went  to  dancing  school,  Miss 

Miller's  Dancing  School.  Then  after  that  would  be  Friday 
nights  and  then  La  Jeunesse  fortnightly  something.  But  if  you 
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were  Jewish,  you  weren't  invited  after  a  certain  time.  You 
weren't  in  the  social  stream. 

McGarrigle: 

After  a  certain  age  or  a  certain  period? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  that's  right.  At  a  certain  age,  they'd  graduate  from 
fortnightlies  to  la  jeunesse,  I  can't  remember  which,  but  then 
it  was  at  one  time,  a  point,  we  just  weren't  invited. 

McGarrigle : 

Is  that  something  you  would  talk  to  your  parents  about?  Or 
did  they  talk  to  you  about  this  kind  of  prejudice? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no.  We  accepted  it.  We  didn't  fight  it  or  anything  else. 
It  was  too  bad;  but  if  that's  the  way  people  wanted  to  be, 
okay.  There  was  no  anger  there. 

McGarrigle: 

Were  there  clubs  that  your  father  belonged  to? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  ray  father  belonged  to  the  Concordia  Club,  which  was  a 
Jewish  club.  Because  his  brother  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Family  Club,  he  was  a  member  there  for  a  while.  Barriers  were 
down  to  some  degree  there.  The  Concordia  Club  had  a  great 
swimming  pool  and  a  gym;  and  a  lot  of  my  generation  grew  up 
there:  Don  Fisher,  who's  the  head  of  the  Gap;  Richard  Goldman; 
Peter  Haas;  all  these  people.  We  couldn't  go  to  any  other 
club;  this  was  where  we  would  be.  It's  an  athletic  club. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  socialize  with  some  of  those  people  outside  of  the 
club  also? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  sure.  Because  we  were  in  school  together.  Public  school. 
There  wasn't  any  private  school  or  anything  else. 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  less  segregated  in  some  ways  if  everybody  was  at  public 
school. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  You  didn't  have  racial  tensions  because  there  wasn't 
that  much  going  on  then.  Not  that  everybody  knew  their  place, 
it  just  wasn't  the  large  influx  of  population  that  you  had 
during  the  Second  World  War. 

McGarrigle: 

I  know  there  were  some  neighborhoods  that  were  primarily 
immigrants  from  Russia,  from  Eastern  Europe. 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle: 

Let's  talk  about  some  of  your  friends  from  childhood.  Have 
you  maintained  contact? 
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Coblentz : 

Some  of  them.  Some  of  them.  Sure.  But  a  lot  of  them,  no; 
don't  have  that  much  in  common.  And  then  some,  well,  they 
moved  away  in  the  sense  that  they're  in  California  but  outside 
of  San  Francisco,  so  as  a  result,  you  don't  get  together  that 
much.  But  when  you  do,  there  are  the  old  ties  and  a  great 
feeling  of  friendly--.  Louie  Sloss,  S-L-O-S-S.  We  see  each 
other  every  couple  of  months;  it's  like  we  haven't  been  apart 
at  all,  giggling  and  telling  stories,  having  a  nice  time. 

McGarrigle: 

To  go  back  to  your  parents  a  little  bit,  did  they  live  until 
recently? 

Coblentz : 

My  mother  died  about  the  age  of  ninety- two,  so  she  died  about 
maybe  ten  years  ago,  and  my  father  maybe  twenty  years  ago.  I 
don't  remember. 

McGarrigle: 

They  both  lived  a  long  time. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  My  father  was  in  his  eighties,  my  mother  was  in  her 
nineties . 

McGarrigle : 

Did  he  continue  to  practice  for  a  long  time? 

Coblentz : 

No,  ray  father  retired  from  practice  and  then  received  a 
position  as  an  evaluator  for  the  Veterans  Administration  and 
did  that  until  he  retired  or  died,  really.  As  an  ob-gyn,  you 
don't  know  a  lot  of  the  younger  people  coming  up.  It's  by 
referrals,  so  it  was  the  right  time  for  him  to  leave. 

Yale  Law  School 

McGarrigle : 

Let's  switch  gears  a  little  bit.  I  have  on  our  outline  ''Early 
Perspectives  on  Politics"  and  you  went  on  to  Berkeley  to  be  an 
econ  major.  Do  you  have  recollections--? 

it 

Coblentz: 

--an  interest  in  politics.  I  didn't. 

McGarrigle: 

How  did  it  come  to  be  that  you  went  on  to  law  school? 

Coblentz: 

Because  I  didn't  know  anything  else  that  I  wanted  to  do. 
[laughs]  Simple  as  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay,  I  understand  [laughing]. 
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Coblentz : 

I  didn't  have  a  family  business  and  I  wasn't  sure  about  what  I 
would  do  in  business,  so  I  decided  to  go  to  law  school. 

McGarrigle: 

You  must  have  done  well  at  Berkeley. 

Coblentz: 

There  I  wasn't  a  great  student.  To  get  into  law  school  when  I 
did  wasn't  very  difficult  because  they  were  looking  for  law 
students  at  the  time. 

McGarrigle: 

How  did  you  decide  to  go  back  East? 

Coblentz : 

Very  simply.  Yale  started  the  first  of  July.  Rather  than  go 
to  another  school  like  Columbia  or  Harvard,  which  started  in 
September,  I  thought  I  might  as  well  get  going.  So  I  went 
there . 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  an  interest  in  living  in  New  England  or--? 

Coblentz : 

No.  Just  wanted  to  go  away.  But  Columbia,  Harvard,  Yale,  I 
didn't  care. 

McGarrigle: 

And  so  did  you  take  the  train?  Do  you  remember  that  first 
trip  back? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I'd  taken  it  before.  Yes.  You  go  to  a  place  like  that, 
and  I  didn't  know  anyone.  As  a  lot  of  the  Ivy  Leaguers,  I'd 
gone  to  state--University  of  California,  they  called  it  state. 
I  didn't  have  a  roommate  and  this  one  fellow  and  I  seemed  to 
hit  it  off.  We  became  very  close  friends,  and  he's  still  a 
very  close  friend.  He's  the  senior  partner  of  a  very  large 
law  firm  in  New  York  City.  His  name  is  Todd  Lang. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  encounter  cliques  at  Yale?  What  was  the  student  body 
like? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  there  was  some  of  that  social  snobbishness,  the  Ivy 
League  Schools.  I  was  fortunate:  I  had  a  wonderful  person  as 
a  roommate.  I  got  a  job  teaching  in  the  undergraduate  school 
in  economics,  so  I  taught  10A/10B  because  people  were  still 
coming  back  from  the  service.  So  I  could  get  the  GI  Bill  and 
be  paid  for  teaching.  I  was  doing  pretty  well. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  had  plenty  of  time  for  your  studies? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  I  had  enough  time,  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  law  school  what  you  expected? 
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Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  It  was.  Not  pleasant  at  tiroes.  Challenging.  And 
Yale  felt  very  strongly  that  you're  not  only  going  to  be 
lawyers,  but  you're  going  to  be  leaders  in  society  so  you 
better  learn  not  only  to  think  but  to  have  a  feeling  about 
society  and  perhaps  what  you  can  do  for  society. 

McGarrigle: 

The  faculty  got  that  idea  across  throughout  the  classes? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  very  much  so.  Yes.  Very  much  so.  Sure,  you  had  bread 
and  butter  courses.  But  they  said  you're  going  to  learn  a  lot 
of  that  when  you  take  a  bar  review  course,  but  we're  going  to 
teach  you  to  think  with  a  broad  perspective.  And  in  some 
cases,  they  did  succeed. 

McGarrigle : 

Are  there  faculty  there  who  you  remember  in  particular? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  there  are  a  number  of  them,  sure,  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

Who  made  an  impression? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  let's  see,  there  was  a  man  named  Walton  Hamilton. 

[laughs]  He  taught  a  course  called  "Government  in  Crisis  in 
Society,"  I'm  not  sure  what--.  You  had  Thurmond  Arnold,  who 
was  a  specialist  in  antitrust.  He  would  come  into  the  class 
with  his  dog,  and  the  dog  would  lie  down;  if  he  got  disgusted, 
he  would  whistle,  and  he  and  the  dog  would  walk  out. 

McGarrigle : 

Disgusted  with  the  student  responses? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

Or  lack  of? 

Coblentz: 

Lack  of.  You  had  even  visiting  lecturers  like  Judge  Jerome 
Frank  of  the  Second  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  who  was  a  man  of 
enormous  intellect.  You  had  even  Justice  Hugo  Black  came  to 
school  to  talk  and  lecture.  So  it  was  not  only  the  permanent 
faculty,  but  the  kind  of  people  you  could  attract  to  lecture 
and  meet  with  the  students.  That  was  an  enormous  advantage. 
And  that  was  an  advantage  of  being  in  the  eastern  corridor, 
where  New  York  was  a  short  distance  away  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven,  and  Hartford  Railroad. 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  quite  an  adventuresome  time,  I  imagine. 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

For  a  West  Coast  person. 
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Coblentz: 

Oh  yes! 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  determine  in  law  school  what  kind  of  law  you  wanted  to 
practice? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no.  Had  no  idea. 

Bernie  Vitkin' s  Bar  Review  Course 

McGarrigle: 

Then  did  you  sit  for  the  bar  first  on  the  East  Coast  or  did 
you  come  to  California? 

Coblentz : 

Here.  Came  here  and  felt  very  insecure  because  I  didn’t  know 
much  law;  so  for  about  two  and  a  half  months,  I  just  studied 
and  took  the  bar.  I  figured,  I  don’t  care  what  fraction  of  a 
percent  I  pass  it,  I  just  want  to  get  through  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  they  tell  you  your  score? 

Coblentz : 

I  don’t  even  know. 

McGarrigle: 

Because  they  don’t  now. 

Coblentz : 

They  tell  you  if  you  fail.  Well  I  think  if  you  fail  now,  you 
get  a  chance  to  look  at  the  questions  and  see  where  you 
haven't  done  well. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  only  if  you  fail,  I  think,  do  you  learn  your  points. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  The  one  thing  that  keeps  you  going  is  you  look  at  some 
of  these  people  who  have  passed  the  bar,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  "Boy,  if  they  could  do  it,  I  can  do  it." 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  I  remember  feeling  that  same  way.  Did  you  take  a  course 
when  you  came  out? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  Witkin.  Bernard  Witkin.  My  savior! 

McGarrigle: 

Actually  did  he  teach  the  course  at  that  time? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  what  is  your  recollection  of  him? 

Coblentz: 

Great!  My  gosh,  this  guy  knows  a  lot!  [laughs] 
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McGarrigle : 

And  he  went  from  subject  to  subject  then? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  he  give  you  prepared  outlines?  How  did  that  work? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  think  you  knew  that  tomorrow  night  you'd  have  evidence. 
And  the  next  night  you'd  have  whatever  it  was.  You  looked  at 
the  book  and  there  he  would  be. 

McGarrigle: 

He  was  really  illuminating  then,  as  far  as  the  material. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  But  I  also  remember  that  he  told  us:  "The  probabilities 
are  that  you  won't  have  a  question  on  future  interest."  I  had 
taken  it  in  college,  but--.  And  the  first  question  was  future 
interest  on  the  bar.  Oh!  I  had  to  go  out  to  the  bathroom 
about  four  times  to  calm  down.  You  know,  you  can't  crib; 
there's  no  notes  or  anything  else,  so  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
cheating  and  looking  at  notes.  But  I  just--it  was  terrible! 
[laughing] 

McGarrigle : 

[laughing]  Did  you  stay  in  contact  with  him  throughout? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  knew  Bernie  up  until  his  death,  yes.  He  had  a  great 
sense  of  humor,  easy  to  talk  to.  Fine  man. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  he  had  a  fantastic  career. 

Coblentz : 

I  got  to  know  him  also  because  when  Pat  Brown  was  governor, 
we'd  ask  him  about  certain  people,  what  he  thought  of  them. 

And  in  his  usual  caustic  fashion,  he'd  tell  you. 

McGarrigle: 

I  read  somewhere  that  he  always  typed  on  the  same  typewriter 
he  had  used  for  decade  after  decade. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  that's  no  different  than  Herb  Caen.  Herb  had  the  old 
typewriter  he  banged  away  on. 

McGarrigle: 

So  you  waited  for  your  bar  results. 

Coblentz : 

[takes  a  breath]  Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

[laughs]  And  were  you  living  at  home  at  that  point? 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


II  EARLY  PROFESSIONAL  LIFE 


Heller,  Ehrman.  White  &  McAuliffe 


Yes.  Then  I  got  a  job  with  the  law  firm  of  Heller,  Ehrman, 
White  &  McAulif f e--which  is  still  there--at  the  princely  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 

Did  you  have  to  wait  for  your  results  before  you  started  work? 

No,  I  don't  think  so. 

What  did  they  have  you  doing  early  on? 

Sitting  in  the  library  and  doing  research  for  people.  That 
was  it.  Then  I  moved  to  an  apartment  with  a  buddy  of  mine  on 
Telegraph  Hill,  269  Filbert  Street.  We  had  a  one-bedroom 
apartment  for  seventy-five  dollars  a  month.  It's  still  there 
and  I’m  sure  rents  are  many,  many,  many  times  what  we  paid. 

We  had  a  view  from  the  Filbert  Steps. 

What  was  your  early  impression  of  practicing  at  that  point, 
when  you  were  doing  research  in  the  library? 

Not  very  happy. 

Did  you  determine  you  were  going  to  make  a  change? 

I  didn’t  determine  anything,  but  I  was  getting  more  and  more 
frustrated.  I  wasn't  sure  what  I  was  going  to  do,  but  I  knew 
that  I  didn't  want  to  lead  a  life  like  this.  Perhaps  I  was 
impatient;  undoubtedly  so,  but  then  I  was  thinking  maybe  I 
wasn't  cut  out  to  be  a  lawyer,  if  this  was  going  to  be  the 
case.  And  mind  you,  that  I  was  in  the  same  group--.  Well, 
one  of  the  people  there  is  still  there  at  Heller,  Ehrman, 

White  &  McAuliffe,  he  has  retired.  One  person  was  Cap 
Weinberger;  he  was  an  associate  there  too  working. 
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McGarrigle: 

Did  you  work  in  the  library  together? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Although  maybe  he  got  out  a  little  more  than  I  did.  I'm 
not  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  talk  to  other  associates  about  what  their  other 
aspirations  might  have  been? 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  but  among  them  I  was  probably  the  only  single  person,  so 
they  had  families  to  support  and  worry  about. 

McGarrigle: 

You  were  in  Officer’s  Candidate  School  at  Yale.  Do  I  have 
that  right? 

Coblentz : 

When  I  left  Cal,  we  were  all  called  into  the  service  and  went 
to  the  Presidio  Monterey,  and  then  from  there  to  Officer’s 
Candidate  School  in  Virginia,  but  not  at  Yale.  Yale  was  after 
I  was  out  of  the  army. 

McGarrigle : 

Okay.  And  how  long  were  you  in  the  army  for? 

Coblentz : 

Two  and  a  half  years.  That  was  all. 

McGarrigle: 

Where  did  you  spend  time? 

Coblentz : 

Didn’t  go  overseas.  Mostly  in  Georgia  or  Virginia. 

McGarrigle : 

What  were  you  doing? 

Coblentz : 

Being  trained  to  build  bridges  and  clearing  out  mines  for 
tanks.  Then  it  was  decided  that  my  eyes  weren’t  really  very 
good,  and  I  was  discharged.  So  that  was  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  hard  for  you  to  take  that  break  from  your  education 
and  to  serve  in  the  army? 

Coblentz : 

No.  Actually,  through  the  generosity  of  the  University  of 
California,  I  had  finished  enough  courses  at  Berkeley  so  that 
when  I  finished  OCS,  they  gave  me  credits  so  I  got  a  degree 
from  Cal  by  doing  that.  So  my  total  education,  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  is  four  years  period. 

McGarrigle: 

And  how  long  were  you  at  Yale  then? 

Coblentz : 

Two  years,  went  through  the  summers.  I'm  an  uneducated 
person,  there  you  have  it. 

McGarrigle : 

[laughing)  You  said  about  high  school  that  you  didn't  enjoy 
your  schoolwork  so  much.  Did  that  change  as  you  went  through? 
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Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Yes.  I  was  not  an  intense,  studious  person,  either 
in  college  or  in  law  school.  I  just  wanted  to  get  out. 

That's  why  I  took  the  fast  route.  So  I  got  a  bachelor  of  arts 
from  Berkeley  by  finishing  that.  And  then  I  got  a  bachelor  of 
laws  from  Yale.  After  I  graduated,  they  offered  you  if  you 
sent  in  twenty-five  dollars,  you  could  get  a  J.D.,  which  they 
do  now.  But  I  decided  I'll  be  an  L.L.B.,  I  don't  care. 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  purely  financial,  the  difference  between  an  L.L.B.  and 
a  J.D.? 

Coblentz : 

It  didn't  mean  a  thing.  See,  what  happened  is  that  graduates 
at  Yale  had  L.L.B. s  and  when  they  went  into  the  service  to  the 
Judge  Advocate--.  If  you  were  a  graduate,  say,  of  Creighton 
Law  School,  you  got  a  J.D.  so  you  got  more  money.  That  so- 
called  advanced  degree  which  was  exactly  the  same. 

McGarrigle : 

So  they  didn't  consider  it  an  advanced  degree  necessarily  at 
Yale;  it  was  a  continuation  of  undergraduate  studies? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  that's  what  all  schools  were  giving  was  an  L.L.B.,  a 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  And  then  they  changed  it,  I  think  after 
three  years  to  deserve  it,  a  doctorate. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  one  of  the  shorter  routes  to  a  doctorate. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

Meeting  Jean  Berlin.  1952 

McGarrigle : 

When  did  you  meet  your  wife? 

Coblentz : 

I  was  working  in  New  York  and  of  course  I  was  a  bachelor.  I 
was  sharing  an  apartment,  believe  it  or  not,  with  two  women 
because  I'd  been  living  at  Yale  Club  and  didn't  like  it  there. 
You  couldn't  take  girls  up  to  your  room.  So  I  answered  an  ad, 
shared  an  apartment  with  two  women.  Nothing,  nothing  ever 

went  on. 

One  of  them  was  Lucia  Taft,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Taft 
from  Ohio,  the  niece  of  Robert  Taft.  The  other  was  a  woman 
named  Celeste  Seymour,  who  was  a  model.  They  enjoyed  having 
me  because  they  could  always  say  to  their  male  admirerers, 
"Well,  you  can't  come  in.  Our  roommate  won't  allow  it."  I 
had  sort  of  an  agreement  with  Celeste  that  when  somebody  from 
San  Francisco  would  come  visit  me,  we'd  come  back  to  the 
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apartment.  We  had  three  bedrooms.  Celeste  would  be  lying  on 
the  couch  in  a  diaphanous  gown  and  say,  "Oh,  Bill  darling. 
You've  come  home."  But  absolutely  nothing  went  on. 

Somebody  suggested  I  phone  a  young  lady,  take  her  out. 

She  wasn't  in,  so  I  talked  to  her  roommate  and  took  her  out. 

I  think  four  or  five  months  later  we  got  married. 

McGarrigle: 

Where  was  she  from  originally? 

Coblentz : 

She  was  from  New  York.  She  was  an  architect,  working  there. 
Gone  to  Connecticut  College  and  then  Columbia. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  come  out  to  San  Francisco  soon  after  that? 

Coblentz : 

Worked  in  New  York  for  a  while  and  then  I  decided  if  we're 
going  to  do  it,  I  want  to  do  it  now,  before  we  have  children 
or  anything  else.  She  had  a  car,  I  didn't,  and  we  took  a 
month  driving  west:  went  to  Niagara  Falls,  to  Detroit  to  see 
Taliesin  East,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright's,  Cranbrook,  then  the  Black 
Hills,  then  the  glacier  at  Yellowstone,  all  these  various 
parks.  We  figured  we  better  do  it  now,  or  else.  That's  what 
we  did. 

McGarrigle : 

What  year  was  that  you  were  married? 

Coblentz : 

1952. 

McGarrigle : 

There  probably  were  not  very  many  women  architects  at  that 
time . 

Coblentz : 

There  sure  weren't.  And  when  we  came  out  here,  we  had 
children.  The  firm  would  say  to  Jean,  some  people:  "Well, 
don't  you  think  you  should  be  home  with  your  kids?"  And  she 
would  just  bristle  a  bit  at  that. 

McGarrigle : 

She  continued  to  work  while  she  raised  the  family. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

That's  a  wonderful  career  to  pick,  architecture. 

Coblentz: 

Economically,  it  isn't  that  good.  Better  have  somebody 
support  you. 

McGarrigle: 

Does  she  continue  to  work  in  that  area? 
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going  with  the  general  to  meet  him.  He  started  speaking  to  us 
in  German.  The  general  said,  "What's  he  saying?"  I  said,  "I 
don't  speak  German.  Only  French!"  We  had  to  ask  for  an 
interpreter  [laughing].  We  worked  also  with  [French  foreign 
minister]  Robert  Schuman,  who  was  the  man  who  drafted  the 
Schuman  Plan  for  the  Eurpean  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

McGarrigle : 

How  long  did  you  work,  total,  abroad? 

Coblentz : 

A  couple  of  years. 

McGarrigle : 

How  many  people  were  there  working  for  that  agency? 

Coblentz : 

Very  small,  very  small. 

McGarrigle: 

So  you  were  really  able  to  work  at  a  very  high  level  there? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

That  definitely  got  you  out  of  the  law  library. 

Coblentz : 

Yes  [laughing]. 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  you  enjoy  working  and  living  in  Europe  at  that  time? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  loved  it.  Sure.  I  was  still  a  bachelor.  It  was 
worthwhile.  It  gives  you  a  perspective. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  that  position  end  or  did  you  make  a  decision  to  return? 

Coblentz : 

I  saw  it  was  going  nowhere  in  the  sense  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
go  to  work  for  the  CIA.  The  Ford  Foundation  had  given  $15 
million  to  set  up  what  was  then  the  Fund  for  the  Republic  to 
deal  in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties.  We 
were  trying  to  work  that  out.  We  hadn't  a  chairman.  We 
offered  the  job  to  the  then  governor  of  California,  who  was 
going  to  retire;  that  was  Earl  Warren,  and  he  decided  to 
become  the  chief  justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  So  then 
we  offered  it  to  Robert  Maynard  Hutchins,  who  was  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and  he  took  over  the 
organization.  I  just  figured  I  better  leave;  I  don't  want  to 
stay  back  here.  I  better  go  back  to  California.  I  was 
married  and  thought  I'd  do  it.  So  I  did. 
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Coblentz : 

She  does  mostly  interiors.  She's  now  doing  work  with  an 
architectural  firm,  one  of  the  areas  in  the  San  Francisco 
Airport,  a  development  there. 

McGarrigle : 

What  years  were  your  children  born?  You  told  me  their  ages. 

Coblentz : 

One's  forty  and  one's  forty- three. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

So,  some  time  ago. 

McGarrigle : 

You  were  at  Heller,  Ehrraan  initially.  Where  did  you  go  after 
that? 

Working  for  the  American  Committee  on  United  Europe 

Coblentz : 

Then  I  went  to  work  for  what  was  called  the  American  Committee 
on  United  Europe  in  New  York.  I  applied  there  through  CIA 
[Central  Intelligence  Agency].  I  went  to  the  CIA  about  a 
position  and  they  were  supported  by  the  CIA.  They  were  in  New 
York  and  the  head  of  the  committee  was  General  William 

Donovan,  who  was  the  head  of  the  OSS  [Office  of  Strategic 
Services]  during  the  Second  World  War.  So  we  had  a 
headquarters  in  New  York,  but  we  worked  in  France,  in  Europe 
for  a  united  Europe.  The  Schuraan  Plan,  the  European  Covenant 
on  Human  Rights,  that's  what  we  were  doing. 

McGarrigle : 

Where  did  you  live  in  Europe?  Did  you  live  in  more  than  one 
location? 

Coblentz : 

Strasbourg,  part  of  the  time  in  Paris. 

McGarrigle: 

Strasbourg  was  your  ancestral  home. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  you're  right!  Because  that  was  where  the  Council  of 
Europe  was  meeting.  And  our  main  person  in  Europe  was  a  man 
named  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  who  was  former  prime  minister  and 
foreign  minister  of  Belgium.  He  did  look  like  Churchill;  he 
would  say,  ''You  know,  they  tell  me  that  I  look  like  Churchill 
and  I  talk  like  the  actor,  Charles  Boyer.  I  wish  the  hell  I 
could  look  like  Boyer  and  talk  like  Churchill!"  [in  French 
accent]  But  he  was  the  man  that  we  used. 

We  worked  with  people  like  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  was  then 
the  Chancellor  in  Germany,  the  prime  minister.  I  remember 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


Serving  as  Special  Counsel  to  Governor  Pat  Brown 


Now,  when  you  came  back  here  then,  what  was  your  next  step? 

I  didn't  know.  I  was  offered  a  job  by  a  firm  called  Samuels, 
Jacobs  and  Sills,  but  Pat  Brown  offered  me  a  position  to  look 
into  the  whole  field  of  charitable  trusts,  fundraising  for 
charities.  So  I  worked  in  that  field,  investigating 
charities,  to  see  if  there  could  be  some  form  of  regulation, 
which  we  did  initiate.  Then  I  started  to  work  for  Samuels, 
Jacobs  and  Sills.  When  Pat  became  governor,  then  I  took  a 
leave  of  absence  and  went  up  to  Sacramento  with  him.  He  was 
then  attorney  general. 

And  how  did  you  originally  know  him? 

I  knew  him  from  Democratic  politics  in  San  Francisco.  That 
was  it. 

So  at  that  time,  you  were  already  involved  then  locally? 

Yes,  locally,  but  not  very  much. 

Would  that  be  helping  local  candidates? 

Yes,  yes. 

How  long  did  you  spend  with  him  in  Sacramento? 

First  time,  it  was  about  six,  seven,  or  eight  months.  I 
rented  an  apartment  up  there.  A  friend  from  San  Francisco  who 
had  been  an  assistant  D.A.  was  up  there  without  his  family, 
and  he  and  I  shared  an  apartment.  His  name  was  Cecil  Poole, 
who  became  the  first  African  American  U.S.  attorney,  district 
judge,  and  Court  of  Appeals  judge.  But  he  was  the  clemency 
secretary;  we  called  him  "Ropes  Poole."  So  he  and  I  shared  an 
apartment,  lived  there.  I  was  special  counsel  to  the 
governor.  But  I  knew  I  wasn't  going  to  live  there. 

And  then  I  came  up  the  second  year  for  about  four  months 
to  do  just  what  I  had  been  doing  with  no  intention  of  staying 
on. 


Your  wife  was  in  the  city  with  your  young  children. 

Yes.  At  that  time,  we  had  a  coterie  of  people  that  included 
Cecil;  Fred  Dutton,  who  subsequently  became  Secretary  of  the 
Cabinet  for  John  Kennedy;  Warren  Christopher,  became  Secretary 
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of  State;  and  finally,  Hale  Champion,  who  subsequently  became 
Undersecretary  of  HEW  [U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare).  We  were  all  working  together. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  a  very  stimulating  group. 

Coblentz : 

It  was  good.  It  was  fun.  But  out  of  that  grew  friendships, 
still,  lifelong  friendships.  Unfortunately,  Cecil  Poole  is  in 
an  institution  now.  I'm  going  to  go  up  and  see  him  on 
Thursday.  He  suffers  from  Alzheimers.  Warren  Christopher, 

I'm  going  to  go  see  in  a  couple  of  weeks  down  in  L.A.  We're 
just  old  friends.  We  don't  see  very  much  of  each  other,  but 
we  have  that  bond  there,  working  together. 

McGarrigle: 

I  think  this  is  a  good  place  for  us  to  stop  today  and  then 
start  again  our  next  session  with  your  time  in  Sacramento. 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  [tape  interruption) 

McGarrigle : 

You've  just  told  me  a  story  about  being  roommates  with  Cecil 
Poole . 

Coblentz : 

Well,  what  happened  is  that  I  had  an  apartment  there,  and  I 
said  to  Cecil,  "We'll  share  it."  And  a  few  days  later,  the 
landlady  came  to  me  and  said  to  me,  looking  at  Cecil,  "You 
didn't  tell  me  you  have  someone  like  this,"  looking  at  this 
African  American  friend  of  mine.  And  with  that,  I  grabbed 
Cecil,  threw  my  arms  around  him,  kissed  him  on  the  cheek,  and 
said,  "But  we're  lovers."  She  was  so  shocked  she  walked  away. 

McGarrigle : 

And  over  the  years,  you've  talked  about  that  story,  I'm  sure, 
the  two  of  you,  Cecil  and  yourself. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  But  that's  part  of  our  friendship. 

McGarrigle : 

That's  a  wonderful  story. 

Coblentz : 

And  being  up  there,  socially  I  got  to  know  a  fellow  named  C. 

K.  McClatchy,  who  later  become  head  of  McClatchy  Newspapers 
and  asked  me  to  go  on  the  board  as  the  first  outsider  to  be  on 
the  board.  That  was  borne  out  of  our  friendship  working  in 
Sacramento. 

McGarrigle : 

That  was  a  very  tight-knit  group. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  With  pretty  much  the  same  ideals.  Okay? 

McGarrigle: 

Let's  start  there  next  time. 
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Coblentz : 

All  right. 

Writing  Book  Reviews  and  Law  Review  Articles 

[Interview  2:  October  8,  1997]  0# 

McGarrigle : 

I  wanted  to  go  back  over  some  of  the  period  we  covered  last 
time.  I  went  rather  quickly  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
as  I  looked  up,  for  example,  the  law  review  articles  in  the 
library,  I  saw  how  busy  you  were  during  those  years  and  how 
diverse  the  subjects  were  that  you  were  thinking  about. 

Coblentz : 

I  was  also  writing  book  reviews  for  the  [San  Francisco ] 
Chronicle . 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  were  you? 

Coblentz : 

The  book  review  editor  was  noted  literary  critic  Joseph  Henry 
Jackson.  He  wrote  a  book  called  Anybody 9 s  Gold  all  about  the 
gold  country  here.  He  was  well-beloved  and  well-liked  and 
respected.  And  I  used  to  write  reviews  for  the  Sunday 
Chronicle  and  some  of  the  dailies  too.  It  was  just  fun. 

McGarrigle : 

That  would  be  a  part-time  position? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  just  did  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Just  here  and  there. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  just  part  time  here  and  there  when  I  saw  a  book  that  I 
thought  would  be  interesting.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  fellow 
named  Luther  Nichols,  who  now  I  guess  is  with  Doubleday.  He 
would  send  me  books  and  say,  "Would  you  review  them?"  And  so 
I  did. 

McGarrigle : 

That  would  be  the  same  period  of  time?  The  mid-forties? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

And  at  that  time,  what  was  your  regular  job? 

Coblentz : 

I  was  an  associate  in  a  law  f irm--Heller ,  Ehrman,  White  & 
McAuliffe- -which  is  still  very  much  in  existence.  At  that 
time  one  of  the  associates  was  Cap  Weinburger  with  whom  I 
disagreed  on  many  things.  Politics.  But  when  Cap  was  out 
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here  the  American  Heart  Association  gave  him  an  award  and  he 
asked  me  to  be  the  emcee,  which  I  was  pleased  to  do. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  just  recently? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  let's  look  at  some  of  the  titles  since  we're  talking 
about  writing  at  the  moment  and  we'll  go  back. 

Everything  from  Discovery  Under  the  Federal  Rules  to 
Discussion  of  Supreme  Court  Decisions.  Here  is  Limitations  of 
Liability  for  Aircraft ,  and  then  quite  a  bit  about  Europe. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  You  didn't  have  to  know  very  much  to  write  a  review  and 
these  were  topics  that  I  enjoyed,  so  I  would  write.  And  I  was 
cheap,  free,  [laughter]  so  they  enjoyed  that  too.  At  the  same 
time,  Cap  Weinburger  was  writing  reviews,  too. 

McGarrigle: 

And  submitting  them  to  law  review  journals? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no,  for  the  Chronicle. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  okay. 

I'm  just  amazed  by  the  breadth  of  topics  that  you  covered 
and  the  amount  of  energy  that  you  had.  You  were  working  as  an 
associate.  That  was  relatively  long  hours,  was  that? 

Coblentz : 

Sure,  sure,  but  mind  you  I  was  a  bachelor  then,  too.  Well, 
not  after  '52,  no,  but  before  that  I  had,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  time. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  follow  the  decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

[looking  at  list  of  law  review  articles]  Here  are  Justice 
[Hugo]  Black,  the  Roosevelt  Court,  [Felix]  Frankfurter. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  you  followed  them  because  you--well,  I  certainly  had 
such  admiration  and  respect  for  Justice  Black.  Then,  when  you 
think  of  Justice  Frankfurter--everybody  thought  because  of  his 
work  in  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  and  other  matters  that  he  would  be 
the  great  liberal  of  the  court,  but  truth  in  fact  he  was  not. 
He  believed  very  much  in  judicial  restraint. 

I  remember  there  was  one  review  on  Roscoe  Pound,  who  was 
the  great  philosopher  and  the  former  dean  of  Harvard.  I  said 
"He's  a  brilliant  man,  but  I  think  he  knows  too  much.  He 
confuses  his  knowledge  with  logic,"  or  something  like  that.  I 
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got  a  very  snippy  note  from  him.  [laughs)  "Who  are  you  to 
question  me?" 

But  writing  reviews  was  enjoyable  as  a  form  of,  let's 
say,  "psychic  income,"  but  it's  also  to  get  your  name  out 
there  if  you  want  to  do  something.  It  would  help. 

McGarrigle : 

You  also  wrote  for  the  San  Francisco  Briefcase .  There  weren't 
any  articles  in  the  law  library.  It  was  the  predecessor  to 
the  Barristers'  Club,  maybe. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

All  of  the  names  from  the  large  firms  that  we  know  now  were 
mentioned. 

Going  back  to  growing  up,  because  we  skipped  rather 
briefly  over  it  all,  do  you  recall  discussions  at  home 
involving  current  affairs? 

Coblentz : 

Not  much,  no. 

McGarrigle : 

I've  heard  somewhere  that  you  grew  up  with  Dianne  Feinstein 
and  Roger  Boas.  Is  that  true? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  Roger  was  a  little  older  and  Dianne  is  a  little  younger. 
She  went  to  Sacred  Heart,  I  went  to  Lowell  High  School,  and 
Roger  went  to  Galileo,  but  we  knew  each  other.  My  father,  who 
was  a  doctor,  knew  Dr.  Goldman  who  is  a  very  distinguished 
surgeon  at  the  University  of  California  at  San  Francisco.  My 
father  was  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology.  But  I  didn't 
socialize  with  them  to  a  great  extent.  We  certainly  knew  each 
other.  We've  known  each  other  for  many  years. 

McGarrigle : 

When  you  lived  on  the  East  Coast  you  had  a  roommate,  Lucia 
Taft.  We  talked  a  little  bit  about  her. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  I  had  two  of  them.  I  had  answered  an  ad.  One  of  them 
was  Celeste  Seymour  who  was  a  model  and  the  other  was  Lucia 
Taft  who  was  teaching  school,  but  we  never  discussed  politics, 
never. 

McGarrigle : 

Interesting. 

Coblentz : 

And  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  but  she  was  a  very  disturbed 
young  lady,  because  some  years  later  she  committed  suicide, 
cut  herself  with  a  knife  on  the  throat,  but  I  had  no  inkling 
or  knowledge  of  that  at  the  time. 
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UC  Berkeley  Faculty.  1940s 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  remember  from  Berkeley  people  who  were  influential  on 
the  faculty?  Did  you  know  Ira  Cross? 

Coblentz : 

"You  don't  have  to  believe  me,  but  I'm  telling  you  this"--is 
what  he  said. 

McGarrigle: 

He  was  my  neighbor  growing  up. 

Coblentz : 

Really?  He  was  a  very  good  lecturer.  Then  there  was  David 
Prescott  Barrows  in  political  science  who  wasn't  very  good. 
Then  there  was  Robert  Kerner,  a  professor  of  history,  and 
Franklin  Palm,  who  was  a  professor  of  history.  Both  were 
stimulating  lecturers  and  delightful  to  listen  to.  These  were 
big  classes  too.  Cross  had  a  big  class. 

McGarrigle : 

He  used  to  shoot  the  cats  in  his  garden  with  a-- 

Coblentz : 

A  slingshot? 

McGarrigle : 

A  slingshot.  He  was  in  his  nineties  when  I  knew  him. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  understand  he  was  not  the  most  distinguished  economist 
in  the  world,  but  he  was  a  very  good  lecturer  and  a  good 
teacher. 

McGarrigle : 

He  actually  was  very  interested  in  plants  and  had  a  huge 
garden  with  chrysanthemums.  I  think  he  was  known  for  his  work 
with  chrysanthemums. 

Do  you  remember  particular  things  that  you  read  at  the 
time  which  have  stuck  with  you?  In  history  and  political 
science  and  your  major? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  then  there  was  a  professor  named  [Raymond]  Sontag,  too. 

I  always  reraember--because  he  so  dramatized  it--I  can  still 
vividly  remember  the  assassination  of  Archduke  Ferdinand.  He 
started  the  lecture  quietly  and  slowly.  "Princip”  (that  was 
his  name)  "came  out  from  the  crowd  and  fired  the  shot  that 
started  the  war.”  Wow. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  philosophical  concepts  that  I 
was  that  interested  in.  There  was  a  philosophy  professor, 
William  Dennes,  whose  son  is  a  doctor  now  in  San  Francisco. 

And  chancellor  before  that  was  Professor  [Edward]  Strong,  who 
subsequently  became  chancellor  at  Berkeley  and  was  involved  in 
the  whole  genesis  of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  and  who  Clark 
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Kerr  had  to  overrule  and  subsequently  relieve  of  his  duties. 
But  I  was  an  impressionable  young  man  who  liked  to  listen  to 
the  lectures  but  that  was  it,  having  no  idea  of  what  I  was 
going  to  do  after  college. 

McGarrigle : 

I've  missed  a  little  bit  of  the  timing  and  the  dates.  When 
you  graduated  from  Berkeley  you  went  directly  into  the  army? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  didn't  graduate.  We  were  all  taking  a  program,  and 
after  Pearl  Harbor  we  were  called  to  active  duty  and  went  down 
to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  and  were  inducted  there.  By  going 
to  Officers  Candidate  School,  the  university  gave  us  credit 
toward  our  degrees.  So  that's  how  I  got  that  degree.  My 
college  education,  then,  you  could  say  lasted  two  years  and  my 
law  school  education  lasted  two  years,  so  I'm  uneducated.  Law 
school  started  in  July  and  we  would  go  right  through  the 
summer.  So  that's  how  that  came  about.  The  provost  and  vice 
president  of  Berkeley  at  that  time  was  Monroe  Deutsch  who  was 
a  professor  of  Latin  and  a  beloved,  thoughtful,  warm  human 
being  who  really  was  so  good  to  all  of  us  to  help  us  get  our 
degrees . 

McGarrigle : 

Did  he  actually  meet  with  you? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  knew  him,  my  family  knew  him,  but  that  was  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  his  idea  that  he  would  give  credit  for  time  in  the 
service? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  no.  He  couldn't  do  it  himself.  I  think  that  was  the 
university's  concept  that  if  you  finished  the  requirements  for 
your  degree  then  OCS  would  count  toward  that. 

Officers  Candidate  School 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  that  like  being  inducted  into  the  army? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  you  would  go  down  to  the  Presidio  of  Monterey.  At  that 
time  you  had  to  go  down  on  a  train.  Everything  was  blacked 
out.  They  were  worried  about  the  Japanese  bombing  the  coast. 
Then  when  you  got  down  there  you  went  through  the  rigors  of  an 
examination  to  see  if  you  had  a  venereal  disease.  [laughs] 
That's  why  they  did  that.  Then  we  stood  in  line  and  people 
would  get  various  shots,  and  the  number  of  young  men, 
regardless  of  size  or  anything  else,  who  would  faint  at  the 
sight  of  this  needle  just  going  in.  I  kept  my  eyes  closed. 
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But  it  was  an  equalizer.  We  were  all  treated  the  same: 
poorly. 

McGarrigle: 

How  was  it  that  you  came  to  spend  time  in  Georgia  and 

Virginia? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  that  was  because  of  Officers  Candidate  School, 
Quartermaster  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  In  fact,  I  was 
talking  to  one  of  my  classmates  who  still  lives  in  Columbus, 
Georgia  on  what  was  called  the  Chatahoochee  Creek.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Chatahoochee  Creek  was  Alabama,  and  in 
Alabama  it  was  wide  open:  gambling,  prostitution,  and 
everything  else.  I  never  went  over  there.  I  just  remember 
the  Chatahoochee  Creek. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  the  progression  you  made  from  going  down  to  Monterey 
and  ending  up  in  the  South? 

Coblentz : 

I  finished  at  Monterey,  evidenced  a  desire  to  go  to  OCS,  was 
sent  then  to  Virginia,  and  then  they  needed  people  in  the 

Corps  of  Engineers  so  I  was  sent--.  No.  I  was  down  in  Fort 
Benning,  I'm  sorry,  and  then  up  to  Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia. 

McGarrigle : 

Were  there  other  classmates  of  yours  who  were  with  you  at  that 
point? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

So  you  were  completely  with  people  you  had  never  known  before. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  we  were  all  separated,  but  that's  never  bothered  me. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  remember  what  some  of  your  impressions  of  the  South 
were,  having  come  from  the  Bay  Area? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  was  appalled  at  the  signs  like  "Colored  Only,"  "White 
Only,"  and  very  few  contacts  with  what  we  would  call  Negroes 
at  that  time  back  there,  because  in  OCS  there  weren't  any.  If 
any,  they  were  very,  very  few.  I  didn't  get  off  into  the 
community  very  much  to  see,  although  in  Virginia  you  could  go 
to  Washington  and  it  was  so  apparent  there,  too.  To  hear  the 
epithet  "nigger"  is  something  I  hadn't  heard  before.  But  at 
that  time  we  didn't  have  that  many  Negroes  in  San  Francisco. 

It  was  really  because  of  the  war  and  then  after  that  they  came 
out  because  of  employment  in  the  shipyards  and  others. 

McGarrigle: 

What  did  they  have  you  doing?  I  think  last  time  we  talked  you 
said  the  work  had  to  do  with  mines. 
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Coblentz : 

Oh,  clear  mines,  learn  how  to--.  What  you  read  about  mines 
nowadays--it '  s  frightening  what  they  do.  But  the  tactic  was 
for  the  enemy  to  lay  down  mines  and  that  would  affect  tanks 
and  others  that  were  crossing  these  fields.  Look  at  the 
millions  of  land  mines  in  Southeast  Asia  and  other  places,  and 
when  the  civilians  come  back  what  it  does. 

McGarrigle : 

It's  absolutely  horrifying. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

That's  a  whole  generation  of  people  who  are  maimed. 

Coblentz : 

That's  right. 

McGarrigle : 

Many  generations. 

Coblentz : 

And  that  will  be  maimed. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes. 

Coblentz : 

Because  those  mines  are  there  and  they're  there  for  a  long 
time . 

McGarrigle : 

Now  there  are  some  groups  who  are  developing  technology  and 
preparing  to  go  over  and  try  to  uncover  some  of  them. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  even  in  the  Second  World  War  they  had  devices  that  they 
would  shove  ahead  of  the  tanks  to  detonate  the  mines,  but 
they're  so  sophisticated  now  that  they're  probably  impervious 
to  that.  I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  that  like  then?  You  spent  a  long  period  of  time 
learning  the  technology  of  mines? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  We  did  that  because  they  wouldn't  throw  the  mines  down 
haphazardly,  but  you  would  have  a  mine  and  then  you  would  have 
a  device  underneath  that  mine.  So  you  would  lift  that  first 
mine  up  and  it  would  trigger  the  second  to  go  off.  That's 
commonly  called  "booby  traps." 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  interesting  work  to  you? 

Coblentz : 

No.  Scary.  [laughs]  Not  interesting.  Then  doing 
bridgemaking,  trying  to  work  bridges  and  so  forth.  No.  There 
were  other  things  I'd  rather  do. 

McGarrigle:  Were  there  people  that  you  worked  with  who  were  sent  overseas? 
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Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Oh  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  just  a  matter  of  timing  that  some  were  not  and  some 
were? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Sure. 

Teaching  Economics  10A/10B  at  Yale 

McGarrigle : 

Following  Officers  Candidate  School  you  went  to  Yale. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  at  Yale  you  taught  economics.  You  mentioned  that  you  have 
just  come  back  from  your  law  school  reunion.  I  have  a  note 
that  you  taught  economics  with  Nicholas  Katzenbach. 

Coblentz : 

I  taught  Economics  10A/10B  and  Nick  was  my  assistant. 

[laughs]  And  you  think  about  it,  we  were  just  returning 
veterans  and  we  could  make  some  money.  They  were  very  much  in 
need  of  faculty  persons.  I  kept  teaching  and  then  he  got  a 
class  too.  This  was  beginning  economics.  The  book  was 
Fairchild,  Furness,  and  Buck,  who  were  Yale  professors. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  create  your  own  curriculum? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  no.  I  was  too  low  down.  I  didn't  have  anything  more  than 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree.  I  felt  fortunate  to  be  able  to 
earn  whatever  they  paid  me  and  to  be  able  to  teach. 

McGarrigle: 

How  many  students  would  you  have,  then,  in  a  lecture? 

Coblentz : 

About  twenty  or  twenty-five. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  would  take  your  lectures  from  the  book? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  Sure. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  like  teaching? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  I  still  teach  here. 

McGarrigle: 

I  know.  I'm  thinking  it's  a  thread. 

Coblentz : 

I  begin  teaching  again  in  the  spring,  but  I  wouldn't  want  to 
do  it  full  time.  I  know  my  own  limitations.  I  would  be  a 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


teacher,  but  I  wouldn't  be  an  innovative  researcher  or 
anything  else.  Just  teaching  is  fine,  which  is  in  many  ways 
plenty  for  anyone. 

Who  were  some  of  the  people  who  you  saw  when  you  were  back  in 
New  Haven  last  month? 

Nick  Katzenbach  was  in  our  class,  but  he  didn't  show.  My  law 
school  roommate  is  the  senior  partner  of  a  six  hundred  person 
law  firm  in  New  York,  but  none  of  them  achieved--.  They've 
led  nice  pedestrian  lives.  Subsequent  classes  achieved  a 
great  deal  more,  but  not  necessarily  ours. 


Young  Democrats 


That's  putting  a  modest  spin  on  things.  Were  you  involved 
with  the  Young  Democrats  in  the  late  forties  in  San  Francisco? 

Yes.  I  was  on  the  county's  central  committee  when  they 
wouldn't  support  Phil  Burton,  and  I  got  so  mad  I  walked  out. 
Phil  Burton,  who  was  subsequently  a  congressman  for  many 
years,  never  forgot  that.  It  was  loyalty  and  he  appreciated 
that.  But  that  was  the  old  guard  that  controlled  Democratic 
politics  in  San  Francisco  and  we  were  the  so-called  young 
people--the  turks.  I  had  no  political  aspirations  whatsoever 
but  I  enjoyed  it. 

How  often  would  you  attend  meetings?  What  was  your 
involvement? 

I  don't  remember  that.  We  had  meetings  and  endorsed 
candidates  and  came  up  with  ideas.  But  San  Francisco  was 
pretty  well  controlled  by  the  Irish  and  the  downtown  groups. 

It  wasn't  until  somebody  like  Phil  came  along  and  set  up  the 
Burton  Machine  that  others  came  to  the  fore.  So  what  you  see 
now  in  San  Francisco  is  very  different  than  in  those  times. 

There's  a  recent  biography  of  Burton  I've  been  looking  at. 

It's  called  A  Rage  for  Justice . 

Sure.  It  was  written  by  a  fellow  named  Jacobs  who  is  now  with 
the  Sacramento  Bee .  It's  good.  And  it's  true,  Phil  would  get 
excited  and  get  close,  within  a  few  inches,  and  would  start 
speaking,  and  of  course  he  would  spit  out.  It  was  not  very 
pleasant.  [laughter]  But  I  knew  Phil  from  there  and  from 
when  he  was  an  assemblyman  in  Sacramento. 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz: 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


[ tape  interruption] 

Were  Cecil  Poole  and  Bob  Peckhara  also  involved  with  that? 

With  the  Democrats? 

Yes . 

Everybody  always  called  Bob  "Sweetie  Pie"  Peckham.  He  was  a 
judge  down  in  Santa  Clara  County.  It  was  because  he  was 
always  such  a  nice  guy.  I  can  remember  him  saying  to  me, 
"Bill,  I  got  very  mad  the  other  day."  I  said,  "Sweetie  Pie, 
you  can't  get  mad.”  But  he  was  a  very  active  Democrat  who  Pat 
Brown  appointed  to  the  state  court,  the  superior  court. 
Subsequently  he  was  elevated  to  the  federal  district  court. 

He  was  a  good  lawyer,  but  also  a  man  of  enormous  compassion 
and  feeling  toward  human  beings. 

Cecil  I  knew  when  he  was  working  for  Pat  Brown  as  an 
assistant  district  attorney.  We  became  good  friends  and  then, 
as  I  told  you,  when  Pat  Brown  was  elected  governor  neither  of 
our  families  were  going  to  move  up  there--at  least  mine 
wasn't,  though  subsequently  Cecil's  did.  So  I  invited  him  to 
room  with  me,  as  I  told  you,  and  we  shared  an  apartment  which 
excited  the  landlord  to  a  great  extent.  [laughter] 

Do  you  remember  what  some  of  the  issues  were  that  you  worked 
on  with  some  of  the  others  that  were  in  the  Young  Democrat 
group? 

No.  I  don't  remember  any  of  those.  We  were  just  trying  to 
get  power  into  our  hands.  And  Emmett  Haggerty  and  Bill 
Malone--that  group  had  controlled  it  too  long.  We  thought  it 
should  be  more  democratized. 


The  Burton  Machine 


How  did  Burton's  group  come  to  be  called  the  Burton  Machine? 

Because  he  created  it.  I  mean,  he  was  a  man  who  devoted 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  to  politics.  He  was  the  one  who  made 
contact  with  people,  promoted  people  for  various  offices,  and 
helped  to  raise  money.  At  that  time  you  didn't  need  very  much 
but  to  get  out  the  vote  for  these  people.  They  had  in  many 
ways  to  agree  with  his  principles  which  were  liberal.  The 
many  ways  were  not  palatable  to  some  of  the  old  guard.  And 


then  at  that  time  you  had  four  newspapers  in  San  Francisco: 
the  Examiner ,  the  Chronicle- -both  morning  papers--and  the 
Call-Bulletin ,  and  the  News ,  which  were  afternoon  papers.  The 
News  was  Scripps-Howard ,  the  Examiner  and  the  Call-Bulletin 
were  both  Hearst,  and  the  Chronicle  was  independent.  And  to 
try  to  get  your  name  in  the  paper  and  help  a  little  bit  to 
fight  the  cause.  At  that  time  Herb  Caen  was  very  powerful 
with  that  daily  column,  whether  it  was  the  Examiner  where  he 
moved  one  time  or  the  Chronicle .  He  helped  a  great  deal  with 
the  cause. 

McGarrigle : 

He  was  involved  in  working  on  the  same  issues  that  Burton  was? 

Coblentz : 

No,  but  if  you  just  get  Burton's  name  out  there,  that  was  the 
important  thing.  From  that  Herb  became  a  friend  and  I 
represented  him  for  many,  many,  many  years.  My  wife  always 
used  to  say,  "If  there's  something  bad,  even  if  it  concerns 
you,  he'll  print  it."  Well  he  didn't  find  anything.  [laughs] 

McGarrigle : 

I  saw  among  the  box  of  papers  I've  been  looking  through 
several  columns.  He  mentioned  the  bocci  ball  court  the  firm 
installed  in  '88. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Sure.  Yes.  And  I  would  always  give  him  tidbits, 
knowing  he  would  never  divulge  our  source,  especially  if  he 
found  something  about  somebody.  You  know,  I  was  thinking  of 
him  the  day  before  yesterday. 

## 

Coblentz : 

--granddaughter  of  the  Getty's,  Ivy,  age  three  now,  and  they 
decided  to  have  a  sleepout  in  the  front  garden  with  some  other 
little  girls.  [laughs]  And  in  the  early  morning  hours  the 
sprinklers  turned  on  and  they  were  absolutely  engulfed  by 
water.  She  wanted  to  fire  the  security  people.  That  would 
have  been  a  wonderful  Diece  for  Herb  Caen.  f laughter 1  I  can 
see  lying  out  in  your  sleeping  bag  and  the  sprinklers  going 
on. 

McGarrigle: 

This  is  their  home  which  is  in  this  area? 

Coblentz : 

It's  in  San  Francisco.  It's  a  mansion  in  San  Francisco.  But 
that's  the  kind  of  item  he  would  like  and  I  like. 

McGarrigle: 

He  was  involved  in  that  column,  then,  from  way  way  back. 

Coblentz: 

Over  fifty-some  odd  years.  And  you  have  Tom  Brokaw.  At  the 
Herb  Caen  Lectureship,  Tom  Brokaw  spoke  on  Monday  night.  I 
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asked  and  got  the  Gettys  to  contribute  a  large  sum  of  money 
along  with  the  Chronicle  to  set  it  up. 

McGarrigle: 

And  where  does  that  take  place? 

Coblentz : 

Zellerbach  Hall. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  I  didn't  know  about  that. 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  It  had  Walter  Cronkite  speak.  I  want  them  to  get  Jimmy 
Breslin  to  speak.  He's  sort  of  Herb's  kind  of  person. 

McGarrigle: 

I  read  his  autobiography,  his  latest  one. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  really? 

McGarrigle: 

It  has  a  clever  title  about  his  brain. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  well.  Herb  was  always  a  very  dominant  force  in  the  city. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  socialize  with  him  over  the  years? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  a  little  bit.  Sure.  I'm  trustee  of  his  estate  and  I 
handled  his  contracts  with  the  paper. 

More  About  the  American  Committee  on  United  Europe,  1950- 

1951 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  the  year  that  you  went  to  Europe  with  the  American 
Committee  on  the  United  Europe? 

Coblentz: 

I'll  use  the  words  "on  or  about." 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz: 

'50-' 51.  I  lived  in  New  York  with  my  girls. 

McGarrigle: 

[laughter)  Right. 

Coblentz : 

And  then  used  that  as  a  base  to  go  with  Bill  Donovan  to 

Europe. 

McGarrigle : 

You  had  been  practicing  for  a  couple  of  years  in  San  Francisco 
and  then  you  made  a  change  to  the  East  Coast. 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 
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McGarrigle : 

So  would  you  fly  between  Europe  and  the  East  Coast,  then, 
during  that  period  of  time? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  lived  in  New  York.  I  just  pulled  up  everything  and 
went.  It  was  a  long  trip  to  go  on  a  plane  even  from  New  York 
to  Europe.  Oftentimes  you  would  have  to  stop  in  Gander, 
Newfoundland  or  Presque  Isle,  Maine,  for  the  trip  to  refuel  or 
to  get  fuel. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  go  on  a  military  plane? 

Coblentz : 

No.  Civilian,  because  we  didn't  want  to  be  associated  with 
any  government  instrumentality,  whether  military  or  CIA, 
though  in  truth  of  the  fact,  we  were.  But  it  would  have 
affected  our  dealings  with  people  if  we  were  a  governmental 
agency. 

McGarrigle : 

I  was  confused  about  how  the  agency  was  funded,  if  it  was 
privately  funded-- 

Coblentz : 

CIA. 

McGarrigle : 

It  was  federally  funded? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

Was  there  private  funding  also? 

Coblentz : 

There  was,  but  minimal.  It  was  a  501(c)(3)  tax  exempt  so  you 
could  do  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Okay.  And  there  weren't  many  of  you  who  were  involved  in  that 
group  at  that  time? 

Coblentz : 

No,  very  small. 

McGarrigle : 

It  sounds  like  you  must  have  had  a  lot  of  contact  with--. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  was  really  because  of  General  Donovan  that  we  had  the 
contacts,  but  our  chief  representative,  the  person  we  dealt 
with  primarily,  was  a  man  named  Paul-Henri  Spaak  who  was  a 
former  prime  minister  and  foreign  minister  of  Belgium.  In 
fact,  my  friends  that  I  was  with  in  Boston  remember  when  I 
brought  Spaak  up  there.  They  said,  "Yes,  he  had  a  very  good- 
looking  young  girl  with  him.''  I  said,  "You're  right!  You're 
right!" 

McGarrigle: 

So  he  came  back  to  the  States,  then,  at  some  time. 
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Coblentz : 

He'd  come  back.  Yes.  On  a  speaking  tour  to  talk  about  a 
united  Europe  and  what  could  be  achieved. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  the  goal  of  the  organization?  To  interface  with 
European  nations? 

Coblentz : 

No,  it  was  really  to  push  the  European  nations  toward  a  united 
Europe.  Some  years  before  Winston  Churchill  in  a  speech  in 
Switzerland  said,  "My  advice  to  Europe  can  be  given  in  one 
word,  'unite.'"  And  you  see  it  now.  They  hope  to  have  the 
European  currency.  They  have  the  Schuraan  Plan,  they  have  the 
European  Covenant  on  Human  Rights.  No  longer  should  you  have 
these  so-called  boundaries  and  nationalism;  and  in  western 
Europe  vou  don't  have  that  so  much  anymore.  But  it  was  to  try 
to  have  an  exchange  among  the  various  countries  and  for  them 
to  try  to  work  together,  and  we  supplied  the  funds  to  help 
some  of  these  moves. 

McGarrigle : 

What  would  the  kinds  of  projects  be? 

Coblentz : 

And  we  also  used  our  efforts  so  that  when  you  had  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  subsequent  it  was  all  in  the  preface  to  help 
unification  of  Europe. 

McGarrigle: 

And  the  actual  projects  that  you  worked  on  with  the  goal  to 
bring  a  united  Europe  about--what  would  they  be? 

Coblentz : 

To  meet  with  people  who  had  some  influence,  and  they  in  turn 
would  press  their  parliaments  or  legislative  bodies  to  try  to 
effectuate  some  of  these  things.  So  it  wasn't  a  big  campaign 
in  the  sense  of  a  political  campaign;  it  was  a  quiet,  orderly 
way  of  doing  things  through  effective  leadership.  And  when 
you  have  the  likes  of  Churchill,  Schuman,  Spaak,  Adenauer,  and 
a  man  named  Baron  Boell  in  Belgium  you  can  get  things  done. 
People  who  were  so  respected.  And  even  though  Churchill  was 
out  of  office  at  the  time,  he  was  still  beloved  and  respected. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  there  legislation  that  resulted  directly,  do  you  think, 
from  this  work? 

Coblentz: 

Sure.  They  set  up  the  Council  of  Europe  which  met  in 
Strasbourg,  into  which  people  are  now  elected  by  their  various 
nations  to  go  there  and  go  through  the  problems  that  arise. 

McGarrigle : 

What  would  your  title  have  been,  then,  at  that  point? 

Coblentz : 

Executive  Director  of  the  American  Committee  on  the  United 
Europe. 
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McGarrigle: 

Was  there  an  interview  process  you  went  through  to  get  the 
position? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  was  just  asked. 

McGarrigle : 

[laughter)  Oh,  they  asked  you? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  something. 

Coblentz : 

And  I  got  along  well  with  the  general. 

McGarrigle : 

In  the  times  that  you  spent  together,  did  he  talk  about  the 
war? 

Coblentz : 

A  little  bit,  but  not  that  much. 

McGarrigle: 

Had  you  traveled  in  Europe  previously? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  that  like? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  fun.  At  the  time  I  was  a  bachelor,  so  I  could  really 
run  around--not  that  one  is  fettered  by  marriage.  Especially 
in  Paris  and  in  Strasbourg  it  was  great.  And  I  still  remember 
in  Strasbourg--.  My  family  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  a 
little  town  called  Licsein  and  I  wanted  to  go  there  and  see 
it.  So  they  supplied  me  with  a  car  and  a  driver  who  still 
wore  his  army  uniform.  He  was  a  little  shocked  when  we  went 
out  there  and  I  made  him  go  to  the  Jewish  cemetery. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  find  the  names  of  family  members? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Oh  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  ever  make  a  link  with  people  who  were  living? 

Coblentz: 

My  son  has. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh  really? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  with  some  people  who  live  there.  You  know,  it's  a  little 
town  with  a  fountain  in  the  center  where  they  would  draw  up 
the  water. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  had  studied  French?  You  spoke  French? 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


Yes,  but  my  French  is  terrible.  On  the  other  hand,  my  son 
speaks  fluent  French  so  when  he  went  over  there  it  was  great. 

So  all  of  the  business  was  conducted  in  English  that  you  did? 

Most  of  it. 

You  wrote  quite  a  bit  about  the  Schuraan  Plan  in  the  years  that 
you  came  back. 

Yes.  Well,  it  was  sort  of  a  lynch  pin.  With  a  united  Europe 
you  could  coordinate,  instead  of  having  the  Krupps  doing  their 
steel  and  the  French  and  all  this  competition,  you  could  work 
them  together  and  that  would  help  to  unify  Europe  as  well. 

How  do  you  see  it  now  that  these  many  years  have  passed  and 
that  Europeans  are  working  in  some  ways  on  similar  issues 
still? 

Well,  it's  hard  to  break  down  these  prejudiced  boundaries,  but 
you  don’t  certainly  have  the  animosity  between  the  Germans  and 
the  French  that  you  had  or  even  the  Italians,  although  the 
Italians  have  been  a  little  slower  to  come  into  it  all.  But 
we  don't  hear  "Italy  for  Italians."  There  is  an  acceptance  of 
people  now--at  least  of  Western  Europeans.  They're  having 
more  problems  now  with  the  North  Africans  coming  in.  They  are 
being  treated  like  the  blacks.  But  amongst  the  Europeans,  no. 


The  Ford  Foundation  Fund  for  the  Republic.  1950s.  and  the 

Public  Policy  Institute.  1990s 


The  Ford  Foundation  Fund  for  the  Republic.  Was  that  part  of 
what  we're  talking  about?  Or  is  that  something  completely 
different? 

That's  something  different.  I  had  decided  I'd  had  enough  and 
I  should  move  on,  and  there  was  an  opening  to  set  up  the  Fund 
for  the  Republic,  which  was  to  be  headed  by  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins,  former  dean  of  Yale  Law  School  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  and  former  president  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  where 
as  somebody  said,  "Oh,  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Baptist 
institution  where  the  Jews  teach  the  Protestants  to  become 
Catholics."  (laughter]  It  was  Mortimer  Adler  and  Milton 
Mayer,  who  were  teaching  the  great  books,  who  were  Jewish. 

But  he  headed  it.  We  tried  before  that  to  get  one  other  man 
to  do  it  and  went  out  to  see  if  Earl  Warren,  who  was  governor 
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of  California,  would  accept.  He  didn't.  Very  shortly 
afterwards  he  accepted  the  chief  justice  position  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  But  this  fund  was  to  deal  with  the  field  of 
civil  liberties  and  civil  rights.  Hutchins  ran  it  in  his  own 
inimitable  way  and  we  really  weren't  getting  to  the  core 
issues.  It  was  like  great  books  in  some  ways.  They  had  a 
very  distinguished  board  of  directors.  And  at  that  time  $15 
million  was  a  great  deal  of  money.  When  I  think  now  of  the 
Public  Policy  Institute,  of  which  I'm  a  director,  it  was  set 
up  by  Bill  Hewlett,  and  we  have  $180  million,  just  to  think. 

McGarrigle : 

At  Berkeley?  The  Public  Policy-- 

Coblentz : 

No.  It  isn't.  No.  This  is  in  San  Francisco.  We  purposely 
decided  not  to  go  on  any  university  campus. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  I  don't  know  about  this.  Tell  me  about  the  group. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  the  Public  Policy  Institute  was  begun  at  the  instigation 
of  Roger  Heyns1  (who  used  to  be  chancellor  at  Berkeley  and 
then  subsequently  was  head  of  the  Hewlett  Foundation)  and  Bill 
Hewlett  to  try  to  look  at  problems  in  California  as  a 
microcosm  of  the  problems  everywhere.  And  he  generously  gave 
us  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  million.  It  has  a  separate 
board.  We  bring  in  so-called  visitor  scholars,  and  we  have 
looked  at  the  Orange  County  debacle  and  what  could  be  done 
there,  and  the  whole  welfare  revision  and  what's  going  to  be 
done  there.  Roger  died,  and  Arjay  Miller,  who  was  at  one  time 
president  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  dean  of  Stanford  Business 
School,  is  now  the  chairman.  We  have  Harold  Williams  who  is 
head  of  the  Getty  Trust  who  was  former  dean  of  the  business 
school  at  UCLA,  Alan  Post--the  former  legislative  analyst, 
myself,  Ray  Watson  who  is  the  head  of  the  Irvine  Company,  and 
an  executive  vice  president  at  Disney,  and  a  couple  of  others. 
We  meet.  We  have  a  fairly  large  staff.  We  try  to  come  up 
with  things  that  should  be  studied,  but  the  impatient  person 
that  I  am,  I  always  want  to  make  sure  that  we  put  whatever  our 
thoughts  are  into  action.  We'll  see.  We  met  last  month  at 
the  Getty  Museum--the  new  one.  Wow!  This  is  on  top  of  the 
hill.  They  have  about  eight  hundred  employees. 

McGarrigle : 

I've  only  read  about  it.  It's  just  unbelievable. 

Coblentz : 

But  I  said  to  Harold  [Williams],  who  is  the  head  of  it,  "You 
didn't  think  things  through."  He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

We  met  in  the  directors  room--there  were  maybe  twelve  or 

*  UC  Berkeley  chancellor,  1965-1971. 
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fourteen  of  us--and  I  had  to  go,  as  I  always  do,  to  the 
bathroom.  I  went  there  and  there  is  only  one  bathroom  for 
women  and  one  for  men,  each  with  a  one-seater,  and  that's  not 
enough.  So  it  was  just  little  things  that  sometimes  they 
forget.  But  you  have  to  go  up  on  the  tramway.  It's 
fantastic.  It  will  be  opening  in  the  middle  of  December. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  I've  seen  pictures  of  it. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Richard  Meyer  is  the  architect. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  have  members  for  the  Public  Policy  Institute? 

Coblentz : 

No  members.  We  just  have  a  board  of  directors  and  an  advisory 
board  too.  We  get  distinguished  people  from  universities  and 
elsewhere  to  be  an  advisory  board. 

McGarrigle: 

Then  you  bring  people  in  to  conduct  research  on  the  projects? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  We  pay  them  quite  well.  It's  almost  like  taking  a 
sabbatical,  doing  this. 

McGarrigle : 

They  would  then  produce  a  paper  for  you? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

That  in  turn  would  go  to  legislators  who  are  interested  in 
these  issues? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  If  they  come  with  subjects  we  think  are  pretty  well- 
covered  we  aren't  going  to  go  into  them.  That's  education. 

An  awful  lot  of  people  are  doing  research  in  education.  But 
if  you're  interested  I'll  send  you  some  material. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  very  interesting.  We  leapt  forward,  but  the  Ford 
Foundation  Fund  you  worked  for  for  a  while  following  your 
return  from  Europe. 

Coblentz : 

And  then  I  decided  I  had  better  go  home. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  you  were  still  in  New  York  then? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Headquarters  were  there.  I  had  gotten  married  and  just 
decided,  "If  you're  ever  going  to  go  home  you'd  better  do  it 
now.  You  don't  really  want  to  live  in  New  York.”  And  I 
didn't  want  to  be  in  the  nonprofit  circuit.  I  know  what  that 
is  and  I  didn't  want  that.  So  the  other  thing  would  be  to 
practice  law  in  all  these  big  law  firms,  and  I  would  rather  go 
back  to  where  I  could  be  comfortable. 
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McGarrigle: 

Had  your  wife  been  to  the  West  Coast  before? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

That  was  a  big  change  then. 

Coblentz : 

It  was  for  her  at  first.  Now  you  can't  move  her. 

Teaching  at  Hastings  College  of  the  Law 

McGarrigle: 

I  have  a  note  that  you  taught  at  Hastings  for  a  while,  also. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  taught  corporation  law.  That  was  way  before  when  I 
was  at  Heller,  Ehrman,  White  and  McAuliffe. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  that  predates  what  we're  talking  about  now,  then. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  It  could  have  been  later  on,  too,  but  it  was  both. 
Hastings  was  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  at  the  time.  Busses  and 
everything  would  come  by  and  you  would  have  to  yell  so  your 
students  could  hear  you.  [laughs)  But  I  taught  there.  The 
dean  was  David  Snodgrass  who  started  the  Over  Sixty-Five  Club 
and  he  ruled  that  school.  He  wanted,  I  know,  at  one  time  a 
couple  of  us  to  change  grades  and  we  refused. 

McGarrigle : 

He  did? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Because  he  had  favorite  pupils?  Or  he  knew  their  parents? 

Coblentz : 

I  guess  so.  I  have  no  idea,  but  I  wouldn't  do  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh  my  goodness. 

Coblentz : 

Because  you  wouldn't  know  who  you  were  grading.  It  was  a 
number  on  a  blue  book,  and  that's  the  way  it  should  be. 

McGarrigle: 

Sure.  That  was  very  unethical. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  we  didn't  succumb. 

McGarrigle: 

Right.  No.  I  understand.  The  Over  Sixty-Five  Club  was  a  big 
innovation.  I  think  it's  a  little  bit  in  decline  now. 

They're  not  finding  new  faculty. 
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Coblentz : 

Oh  really?  Well,  it  was  a  great  innovation  and  using  talent 
that  would  have  just  been  lost. 

McGarrigle: 

Sure . 

Coblentz : 

And  it  gave  a  lot  of  these  professors  something  to  do  that 
they  really  enjoyed  doing--that  was  teach  younger  people. 

McGarrigle : 

There's  [Professor  Stefan]  Riesenfeld  who's  there  now  still. 

Coblentz : 

Gosh,  he's  been  there  for  years.  Stefan  Riesenfeld  [in  German 
accent].  Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

Schlessinger  I  had  for  comparative  law--pioneered  the  field  of 
comparative  law.  Schwartz--Louis  Schwartz. 

Coblentz : 

[Dean]  Prosser  was  there  for  a  long  time  too.  Prosser  on 

Torts . 

McGarrigle : 

So  you  were  teaching.  But  you  were  teaching  maybe  previously 
and  then  maybe  later  also?  Then  you  were  practicing  law? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

Drafting  the  Charitable  Trust  Act:  Serving  as  a  Director  of 

the  Koret  Foundation 

McGarrigle : 

Now  when  did  Jacobs,  Sills,  and  Coblentz  come  about? 

Coblentz : 

They'd  been  there.  It  was  Oscar  Samuels  and  Tevis  Jacobs. 

When  Pat  Brown  was  attorney  general,  I  helped  Pat  draft  the 
Charitable  Trust  Act.  I  joined  them  as  an  associate.  At  that 
time  they  were  called  Samuels,  Jacobs,  and  Sills.  Then  I  was 
admitted  to  a  partnership  because  Samuels  had  been  dead  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  it  was  called  Jacobs,  Sills,  and 

Coblentz.  I  worked  there  and  then  took  some  time  off  to  go  to 
Sacramento  to  work.  I  would  go  back  and  forth. 

McGarrigle : 

What  year  would  that  be  that  you  joined  the  firm? 

Coblentz: 

Fifty-four  or  ' 55--something  like  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Okay. 

Coblentz: 

And  then,  as  I  said,  I  worked  there  and  then  took  this  time 
off  because  I  never  intended  to  stay  in  government  anyway. 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  you  meet  Pat  Brown  originally? 

Coblentz : 

I  think  through  the  Young  Democrats  or  something  like  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Also,  I  have  a  note  that  when  you  were  working  helping  the 
reporters  at  City  Hall  that  he  was--was  he  a  D.A.  then? 

Coblentz : 

D.A.  That's  when  the  Hall  of  Justice  was  at  Kearny  and 
Washington.  He  was  the  district  attorney  there.  He  had 
beaten  an  old  San  Franciscan:  Matthew  Brady  [in  an  Irish 
brogue],  an  old  Irishman  who  was  the  D.A.  Subsequently  he  ran 
for  attorney  general  and  beat  the  incumbent  who  was  a  crook--I 
mean,  no  question  about  it--a  Republican  lawyer.  But  Pat  was 
always  reaching  out  and  trying  to  get  people  to  help  him  and 
things.  He  was  such  a  bright,  engaging  person;  you  could 
never  turn  him  down. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Charitable  Trust  Act  gave  the  attorney  general  supervisory 
powers . 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  which  they  still  have. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  Became  a  part  of  the  government  code. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  They  supervise  charitable  trusts.  You  may  remember  one 
of  the  big  matters--this  was  after  my  time--the  Buck  Trust. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  sure. 

Coblentz : 

They  came  in  on  that.  Do  you  confine  it  to  Marin  County  or  do 
you  expand  it  all  over  the  place?  When  you  have  $400  or  $500 
million  that's  very  important. 

McGarrigle: 

Martin  Paley  was  the  executive  director. 

Coblentz : 

That's  right. 

McGarrigle: 

At  what  point  would  the  attorney  general  come  in,  then?  From 
the  beginning? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they  do  now.  For  instance,  I  file  a  complaint  with  the 
attorney  general--you  have  to  file  your  income  and  your 
expenditures  with  the  attorney  general  if  you're  a  charitable 
trust  or  a  charity--and  I  say,  "Hey,  that  particular  charity 
is  not  spending  its  money  properly."  For  instance,  before  I 
came  on  the  board  of  the  Koret  Foundation,  there  were 
allegations  by  some  of  the  dissident  directors  that  they  were 
spending  money  in  an  improper  manner- -namely  that  they  were 
leasing  cars  for  directors  and  charging  them  to  the 
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foundation.  Other  charges  then  were  made.  So  as  a  result  of 
that  the  attorney  general  came  in  and  said,  "That's  not  only  a 
no-no,  but  you  have  a  board  that  sort  of  beats  up  on  itself 
and  you  had  better  get  some  new  members."  So  as  a  result, 

Dick  Blum  who  is  the  husband  of  Dianne  Feinstein,  Mel  Swig  who 
since  has  died,  Bernard  Osher  who  was  a  very  generous  man,  and 
myself  were  put  on  the  board.  Well,  Dick  quit,  Mel  died,  and 
Bernie  quit.  So  I'm  the  only  one  that's  left.  [laughs] 

What's  the  extent  of  your  involvement  with  them? 

Well,  I'm  a  director.  There  are  seven  directors. 

So  you  meet  periodically  to  discuss--. 

To  allocate  funds.  We  give  away  about  fifteen  million  dollars 
a  year  or  so.  We  meet,  we  have  a  staff,  and  we  distribute 
money. 

What  are  the  parameters  of  the  interest  of  the  foundation? 

Well,  it's  half  community  activities,  primarily  in  the  Bay 
Area,  and  half  go  to  Jewish  activities,  which  can  be  overseas 
as  well  as  in  the  local  Bay  Area. 

Unless  someone  files  a  complaint  with  the  attorney  general,  do 
they  still  supervise  this? 

Oh  yes,  sure.  The  UC  Foundation--the  Berkeley  Foundation  has 
to  file.  Of  course  they  don't  have  the  personnel  to  review 
all  of  these  things,  but  you've  had  in  the  past  individuals 
who  set  up  foundations  and  really  put  them  for  their  own  use, 
and  they  have  to  look  at  them  carefully. 

Was  there  one  instance  that  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Charitble  Trust  Act? 

Well,  yes.  There  was  a  man  named  Jimmy  Fiddler  who  had  a 
children's  foundation  down  in  L.A.,  and  his  cost  of  doing 
business  and  fundraising  was  around  45  or  50  percent.  That's 
a  no-no.  And  the  same  with  a  group  called  The  Saints  and 
Sinners  in  San  Francisco.  The  chairman  was  a  noted  criminal 
attorney,  Jake  Ehrlich,  and  their  fundraising  costs  were  too 
much.  So  that  was  halted.  But  you'll  see  even  now  with  some 
of  these  veterans'  groups  and  everything  that  the  amount  that 
goes  to  the  charity  is  minimal.  It  pays  for  staff-- 
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Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  I  asked  them  to  check.  For  tax  purposes  you 
have  to  give  to  a  501(c)(3),  otherwise  it  affects  your  own 
nonprofit  status.  So  they  are  looking  at  it.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  you  take  10  to  15  percent  of  your  gifts  and  it's 
like  venture  capital.  You  know,  you  give  it  to  some  nonprofit 
that  may  have  a  potential.  You  don't  know;  it's  not 
established  or  anything  else.  And  a  small  amount  of  money-- 
$20,000--can  help  them  immeasurably.  So  we're  doing  some  of 
that. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  the  Koret  Foundation  ever  give  money  to  On  Lok,  to  the 
senior  services  organization? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  think  we  just  did  about  a  week  ago  at  our  last  meeting 
for  something.  Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

I  did  an  interview  with  the  former  executive  director  of  On 
Lok. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  really? 

McGarrigle : 

Some  Comments  about  Litigation 

Yes.  What  were  the  areas  of  law  that  you  worked  on  when  you 
were  at  Jacobs,  Sills,  and  Coblentz? 

Coblentz : 

Everything.  1  mean,  it  was  a  training  ground.  Wills,  trusts, 
real  estate,  even  some  litigation.  And  I  decided  I  didn't 
want  to  litigate.  It's  time-consuming  and  not  that  good.  1 
figured  I  was  better  at  negotiations  than  advisorial 
litigation. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  Litigation  is  awfully  negative. 

Coblentz : 

It's  awful.  It's  awful  in  the  sense  that  it's  an  example  of 
lawyers  not  really  contributing  very  much  to  society.  All 
they're  doing  is  redistributing  the  wealth. 

McGarrigle : 

You  discovered  that  after  a  short  time  doing  some  litigation? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  guess  the  last  case  I  tried  I  represented  a  friend. 

He  was  on  the  Board  of  Regents  with  rae--Norton  Simon.  He  was 
the  worst  witness.  He  just  rambled  all  over  the  place.  I 
said,  "Norton,  you're  the  crappiest  witness  I've  ever 
encountered  and  I'm  never  going  to  try  another  case  after  this 
one."  (laughter) 
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Coblentz : 

Yes.  They've  done  a  lot  of  this  stuff.  Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

I'm  always  confused  when  I  get  those.  Every  other  day  I  get  a 
notice  from  some  veterans'  group.  Now  the  percentage  that 
goes  to  the  veteran  seems  to  me  to  be  10  or  12  percent. 

Coblentz : 

That's  right.  A  tenth  of  a  dollar. 

McGarrigle : 

Right. 

Coblentz : 

And  that's  disgraceful. 

McGarrigle : 

Is  there  a  benchmark  that  the  attorney  general  usually  uses? 
What  percentage  do  they  want  to  see? 

Coblentz : 

They  want  to  see  under  10  percent,  but  it  never  is. 

McGarrigle : 

For  cost. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  For  fundraising  costs,  that's  right.  Sure. 

Do  you  remember  Adelphi  College  in  New  York,  when  their 
president  was  getting  $900,000  a  year  and  they  maintained  an 
apartment  for  him  on  Park  Avenue?  The  Charitable  Trust  people 
went  after  him  and  he's  been  terminated. 

McGarrigle : 

There's  this  trust  in  Hawaii  where  they  actually  figured  in  a 
percentage  of  the  profits  from  realty  sales  and  that  would  be 
the  salary  for  the  directors.  Now  the  profits  have  gone  so 
high. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  remember  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  read  about  that? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  the  enormous  amount  of  money  they  were  getting.  What 
they  have  there,  I  don't  know.  We  get  paid  at  the  Koret 
Foundation--!  think  it's  $10,000  a  year,  and  we  are  also 
entitled  (which  I  objected  to  but  it  passed)  to  give  away 
$90,000  a  year  in  what  we  call  Directors'  Designated  Funds. 

It  has  to  go  to  a  501(c)(3),  but  you  can  do  it.  I  wanted  to 
do  something--they ' re  looking  into  it--for  Mother  Teresa  in 
India,  but  I  don't  know  if  we  can  do  that.  Unlike  Princess  Di 
and  all  her  charities,  she  really  did  it  all  herself.  They 
have  no  fundraising  capabilities.  It's  worthwhile. 

McGarrigle: 

There's  no  mechanism  in  place,  then,  to  continue? 
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McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  a  favorable  outcome? 

Coblentz : 

We  settled. 

Cecil  Poole 

McGarrigle : 

Okay.  Was  Cecil  Poole  in  the  firm  then  at  that  point? 

Coblentz : 

No.  Cecil  went  up  to  Sacramento.  Pat  wanted  to  put  him  on 
the  state  court,  and  he  didn't  want  to  do  that.  He  always 
aspired  to  be  on  the  federal  court.  He  then,  when  Kennedy 
came,  was  appointed  the  United  States  Attorney  and  was  there 
during  the  Kennedy  and  the  Johnson  years.  When  that  was  over, 
I  did  use  some  influence  and  got  him  appointed  Regents 
Professor  here  at  Berkeley.  He  was  great.  Then  he  loined  us 
until  Carter  came  in  and  he  was  appointed  to  the  United  States 
District  Court. 

McGarrigle : 

He  taught  at  Boalt,  then,  as  Regents  Professor? 

Coblentz : 

No,  all  around. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  he  must  have  taught  at  Boalt  later. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

I  think  he  taught  at  Boalt  later.  I  just  looked  at  his 
interview. 

Coblentz : 

Could  be,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  so  he  did  join  the  firm,  then,  at  that  later  point? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  take  on  cases  together?  Did  you  ever  work  on  cases 
together? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  sure,  some,  but  he  would  try  them.  Well,  when  he  was 
there,  he  and  I  were  involved  in  the  Patty  Hearst  case.  We 
worked  on  that  together. 

McGarrigle: 

So  he  was  appointed  to  the  federal  court  later  in  the 
seventies? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 
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McGarrigle : 

Do  you  recall  Pat  Brown* s  campaign--the  *58  campaign?  Were 
you  involved? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  I  don't  recall  very  much.  That's  when  Republicans 
had  split  and  he  ran  against  Bill  Knowland.  Goodwin  Knight 
was  the  governor  and  Knowland  shoved  him  aside.  The  Knowland 
family  owned  the  Oakland  Tribune .  He  was  a  ponderous  guy  who 
was  a  lousy  campaigner. 

McGarrigle : 

Our  office  did  an  oral  history  with  Pat  Brown  and  a  whole 
series  on  Goodwin  Knight.  Brown  said  that  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  gave  him  splendid  publicity,  that  he  received 
the  support  of  the  McClatchy  newspapers. 

Coblentz : 

My  uncle  was  publisher  of  the  Call-Bulletin . 

McGarrigle : 

Would  they  have  known  each  other  then? 

Coblentz : 

Serving  as  Director  of  McClatchy  Newspapers 

Oh  sure.  Yes.  And  the  head  of  the  McClatchy  newspapers  was  a 
very  close  friend  of  Earl  Warren's  and  pretty  much  controlled 
editorial  policy,  and  of  Pat  Brown's.  They  were  very 
supportive  of  him. 

McGarrigle : 

You  worked  with  McClatchy  in  Sacramento? 

Coblentz : 

I  lived  in  Sacramento.  I  was  there  and  became  friendly  with 

C.  K.  I'd  never  known  him  before.  He  was  getting  a  divorce 
and  he  asked  me  to  represent  him  on  the  divorce.  His  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  diplomat  George  Kennan,  our 
ambassador  to  Yugoslavia,  worked  in  Russia,  and  is  now  at  the 
institute  in  his  nineties--the  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies 
at  Princeton.  But  he  was  the  man  who  wrote  that  piece  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Magazine  under  the  pseudonym  of  "X",  and  that 
was  a  whole  containment  concept  for  our  government.  But  I 
represented  him  because  his  wife  claimed  the  stock  that  he  had 
in  McClatchy  became  community  property  by  dint  of  his  efforts 
on  the  paper,  which  was  separate  property  before.  We  won  the 
case,  and  his  wife  wouldn't  talk  to  ray  wife.  She  couldn't  get 
mad  at  me  for  years.  [laughs]  And  we  became  very  close 
friends.  The  paper  was  run  by  the  editor,  but  Eleanor 
McClatchy,  who  was  C.  K.'s  aunt,  was  a  controlling  person. 

C.  K.'s  father  had  died  many  years  before.  When  Eleanor  died 
and  C.  K.  took  over  then  he  asked  me  as  the  first  outsider  to 
join  the  board  of  McClatchy,  which  I  did. 
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McGarrigle : 

How  long  did  you  have  that  association? 

Coblentz : 

Until  he  died,  and  I'm  still  there.  I've  been  a  member  of  the 
board,  I  guess,  for  twenty  years.  I  don't  even  remember. 

McGarrigle: 

Are  they  still  mostly  family  members? 

Coblentz : 

No.  We've  slowly  gotten  in  outside  people.  Bill  Roth,  who  is 
a  good  friend,  former  regent  with  me;  his  family  owned  the 
Matson  Steamship  Lines.  He  was  our  ambassador  for  trade 
negotiations;  Joan  Lane,  whose  husband  owned  Sunset  magazine; 
Larry  Jinks,  the  fellow  who  used  to  be  executive  vice 
president  of  Knight  Ridder,  Don  Ritchey,  former  head  of 

Lucky's  stores.  I  recommended  Don  who  was  at  one  time  with  me 
on  the  Pacific  Bell  board.  You  make  recommendations  because 
you  know  these  people  and  that  they  can  be  independent  but 
still  understand  the  family  values. 

McGarrigle : 

What  kinds  of  direction  do  you  give  on  the  board? 

Coblentz : 

We  set  policy,  but  the  policy  is  easy.  It's  mostly  in  the 
acquisitions.  We  (the  compensation  committee)  met  in  ray 
office  Monday,  working  on  how  competitive  must  we  be  to  keep 
good  people.  These  are  all  financial  things.  Do  we  give 
stock  options  and  bonuses  and  everything  else?  We  hire  an 
outside  firm  to  look  at  this  and  give  us  comparables. 

McGarrigle : 

That's  very  interesting. 

Coblentz : 

It's  fun.  And  when  we're  thinking  of  buying  some  newspapers 
we  have  to  look  at  it  and  if  they  are  worth  it  and  so  forth. 
The  last  one  was  two  years  ago:  the  Raleigh  News  &  Observer , 
for  which  we  paid  about  $380  million.  It's  been  a  smashing 
success,  just  smashing. 

McGarrigle : 

Where  was  that? 

Coblentz : 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  North  Carolina.  Okay. 

Coblentz : 

It's  the  triangle  there.  It's  a  big  Silicon  Valley  right 
there  with  Duke,  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  North 
Carolina  State. 

McGarrigle: 

A  lot  of  new  technology  coming  out  of  there. 

Coblentz : 

Tremendous,  tremendous.  And  it's  just  booming. 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


And  they  have  radio  stations  also  at  McClatchy? 
No,  No  radio,  no  TV. 

Oh,  okay. 


The  Importance  of  Independent  Board  Members 


But  it  isn't  what  you  know,  it's  who  you  know.  Some  years  ago 
Solomon  Brothers  was  interested  in  Vidal  Sassoon  and  they 
asked  me  if  I  would  go  on  the  board,  which  I  did.  I  must  say, 
you  have  to  bring  some  economic  discipline  to  some  of  the 
enterprises.  Vidal  says,  "If  you  look  good,  we  look  good." 

But  he  didn't  understand  business  that  well.  We  talked  about 
things,  and  I  hope  that  I  brought  some  discipline  to  the 
enterprise.  I  don't  know  anything  about  hair,  but  that's  not 
the  question.  And  then  on  the  telephone  company  board,  you 
bring  something  to  the  table. 

That  must  be  very  interesting  now,  with  everything  that's 
happening. 

I'm  no  longer  there,  I'm  retired,  but  oh  yes.  In  fact,  the 
fun  part  of  it  was--.  And  to  be  an  outside  director,  there's 
an  awful  lot  of  inbreeding  in  these  things.  "You're  an  old 
buddy  of  mine  because  we  play  golf  together  and  we  can  talk  so 
I'd  like  you  on  the  board."  But  there  is  an  important  thing 
about  being  independent,  too,  because  when  there  was  a 
question  of  AT&T  divesting  itself  of  PacTel,  the  Baby  Bells,  I 
was  on  the  committee  of  three,  and  we  were  negotiating  and 
AT&T  was  being  very  tough.  Bill  Ellinghouse  was  the  head  of 
AT&T  and  really  being  tough.  I  said,  "Bill,  we  can't  continue 
like  this.  I  think  and  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  go  to  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  on  this."  "Why,  you  little  shit!" 
he  replied. 

But  as  a  director  that's  not  my  main  source  of  income.  I 
can  be  independent,  I  can  tell  him  to  go  to  heck,  and  if  he 
terminates  me  it's  to  his  detriment  because  they  will  know 
that  an  independent  director  was  terminated.  And  for  what 
reason?  Well,  I  wasn't  stealing  any  money  and  I  don't  think 
I'm  incompetent,  it's  just  because  I  disagree.  And  that's  why 
it's  so  important  to  have  outside,  independent  directors. 


McGarrigle: 


That  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
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Coblentz : 

Yes.  When  you  get  a  family  company  like  McClatchy,  most  of 
the  family  members  get  very  substantial  sums  of  money  from 
dividends.  They  were  talking  about  compensation  and  I  said, 
"Well,  you  know,  you  look  at  it  and  Don  Graham,  president  of 
the  Washington  Post,  gets  about  three  million  dollars  a  year 
at  least  from  dividends.  Thev  don't  pav  him  verv  much  to  be 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Washington  Post  Company  because 
he  doesn't  want  it  or  need  it.  You  people  have  to  realize 
just  because  you're  getting  it,  there  are  other  people  who 
depend  for  their  whole  economic  status,  for  their  whole 
financial  worth,  on  the  income  they're  getting,  and  you've  got 
to  give  them  stock  options  so  it  gives  them  an  incentive  to 
stay  with  the  company  and  to  try  to  make  the  company  better. 
It's  in  your  own  economic  interest." 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  a  big  change  for  them  to  come  to  that  way  of 
thinking? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I'm  a  trustee  on  a  lot  of  the  trusts,  and  I  can  say 
this,  "Don't  be  a  tightass.  Come  on."  [laughs]  And  it's  not 
that  they're  greedy  or  selfish.  It's  just,  "Well,  you  know, 
isn't  that  an  awful  lot  of  money?" 

McGarrigle : 

They  don't  have  the  perspective. 

Coblentz : 

That's  right.  I  mean,  when  you  see  somebody  making  $800,000, 
$900,000  or  a  million  dollars,  it's  a  lot  of  money,  but  on  the 
other  hand  if  you're  competing  with  some  other  entity  and  they 
pay  their  executives  that,  you  won't  keep  the  ones  you  have. 
Now  it's  true,  there  is  a  fellow  named  Garth  Crystal  who's 
here  and  some  of  the  compensation  executives  get--it's 
obscene.  I  don't  think  Michael  Eisner  deserves  $100  million 
or  whatever  it  is,  but  that's  another  matter. 

Sorry,  I  digress. 

McGarrigle : 

Not  at  all.  That's  what  we're  all  about.  I  think  because 
we're  on  our  outline  at  Pat  Brown  and  that's  such  a  big  topic 
that  we'll-- 

Coblentz : 

I  was  with  Kathleen's  [Brown]  husband  Monday--Van  Gordon 
Sauter,  you  know? 

McGarrigle: 

Yes . 

Coblentz : 

An  interesting  guy.  We  were  at  this  breakfast  for  Tom  Brokaw. 
He  is  a  nice  man.  He  said  that  he  went  to  China,  he  was 
talking  and  no  one  asked  him  any  questions.  These  are  all 
bright  people  from  Beijing  University.  Finally  somebody  said, 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


"Why  don't  you  ask  him  a  question?"  "Oh,  okay.  Do  you  make 
more  than  Dan  Rather?"  [laughter]  That's  the  greatest. 
That's  the  important  question. 

It  says  something  about  what  they  focus  on.  Interesting. 
Well,  let's  continue  next  time  with  this  whole  period. 

Okay.  Anything  you  want. 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


III  GOVERNOR  PAT  BROWN 
[Interview  3:  October  29,  1997]  tit 


Judicial  Appointments:  Pat  Brown  and  Jerry  Brown 


We  left  off  last  time  saying  that  we  would  start  talking  about 
Pat  Brown  and  your  involvement  in  his  administration. 

Pat  Brown  was  a  good  man.  Good  in  the  sense  that  he  cared  for 
people  and  he  cared  for  the  state  of  California  and  he  wanted 
to  do  the  best  that  he  could.  Some  people  will  downgrade  his 
mental  abilities--not  true  at  all,  absolutely  not  true.  Some 
people  will  downgrade  his  decisiveness,  and  he  could  make  up 
his  mind;  he  would  go  through  the  dialectic  at  times,  but  he 
would  be  there.  He  was  willing  to  delegate  to  this  group  of 
young  Turks  who  were  advising  him  and  to  listen  to  them.  He 
did  have  an  auditory  sense  and  he  of  course  had  excellent 
political  sense.  But  he  could  make  fun  of  himself.  He  wasn’t 
filled  with  his  own  conceit,  and  was  apt  to  say  in  a  jocular 
manner,  ”If  I  can  do  it,  I  guess  almost  anyone  can!”  But  when 
you  look  at  the  things  that  were  accomplished  when  he  went 
into  office,  it’s  remarkable:  whether  you  had  the  new  labor 
laws,  whether  you  had  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission- -things  that  we  accept  now- -and  whether  you  had  the 
Water  Plan  for  California,  which  was  an  amazing  thing.  And  he 
had  to  enact  taxes,  which  he  did.  As  we  used  to  laugh,  it  was 
like  making  love:  timing  is  the  most  important  thing.  You  get 
it  done  the  first  year  of  your  administration  so  people's 
memories  aren't  there  four  years  after  that.  [laughter] 

He  felt  very  strongly  about  education.  Under  his 
administration  you  had  the  Master  Plan  for  Education.  Up 
until  that  time  you  had  the  junior  colleges,  the  state 
colleges,  and  the  University  of  California  not  only  vying  for 
funds,  but  operating  on  their  own  to  seek  new  campuses.  He 
was  the  one  who  with  an  assemblywoman  named  Dorothy  Donohue 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


started  this  whole  concept  of  the  Master  Plan  Coordinating 
Council  on  Higher  Education. 

He  felt  very  strongly  also  about  the  right  appointments 
to  the  judiciary  and  university.  I  compare  it  to  his  son,  who 
really  didn't  understand  the  university.  In  fact,  in  many 
ways  he  was  probably  the  worst  governor  in  terms  of  education, 
to  ray  knowledge,  that  we  ever  had.  Jerry  Brown  used  to  say 
virtually  that  members  of  the  faculty  in  all  areas  of 
education  could  well  exist  on  "psychic  income,"  not  economic. 
Jerry  Brown  was  fortunate;  he  had  economic  income,  which  he 
inherited.  And  he  was  arrogant  in  his  appointments  to  the 
bench.  I  can  remember  very  well  sitting  with  him  on  the  beach 
at  Malibu.  He  said,  "You  have  some  disagreements  with  my 
administration."  That  opened  the  court  and  I  flowed  forth. 

[ laughs) 

And  judicial  appointments  was  one.  Do  you  remember? 

Well,  I  remember  specifically  the  [California]  Supreme  Court 
had  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of  chief  justice.  There  were 
two  outstanding  jurists  on  the  court  then.  One  was  Mathew 
Tobriner,  Justice  Tobriner,  for  whom  Jerry  had  clerked  at  one 
time.  The  other  was  Justice  Stanley  Mosk.  They  would  have 
been  wonderful  to  have  as  the  chief  justice,  would  have  been 
very  much  in  line  with  his  concepts  and  his  thinking.  But  no; 
he  decided  to  put  on  Rose  Bird,  which  was  a  disaster.  She  had 
had  no  judicial  experience  whatsoever,  which  is  not 
necessarily  a  disqualification,  but  a  chief  justice  has  to  get 
along  with  the  bar  and  the  judiciary:  two  things  she  was 
unable  to  do.  As  a  result,  when  it  came  for  confirmation  by 
the  voters  [1986]  she  not  only  lost  out,  but  she  swept  out  two 
very  distinguished  and  able  people:  Cruz  Reynoso  and  Joseph 
Grodin,  who  were  with  her.  I  can  remember  Willie  Brown  and 
myself  going  to  see  her,  before  this,  and  saying  to  her  in  a 
very  candid  manner,  "We  don’t  think  you  should  seek 
reconfirmation  by  the  voters  because  you're  not  going  to  win 
and  you're  really  going  to  split  the  legal  community."  Well, 
we  were  dismissed,  but  we  tried,  and  you  know  the  results. 

Do  you  remember  what  her  response  was  at  that  meeting?  Did 
she  have  a  response? 

Not  much.  No.  She  was  there  with  two  of  her  chief  advisors. 

I  don't  remember  their  names  at  this  time.  But  she  said,  "No, 
I  think  you're  wrong,"  and  that  was  it.  She  didn't  get  angry, 
but  she  didn't  accept  anything  we  said.  [laughs]  We  said  it 
not  from  the  point  of  view  whether  we  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
her  decisions.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  She  was  the 
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focal  point  of  anger  against  the  judiciary,  with  the  death 
penalty,  and  things  that  she  had  said  outside  of  the  court  in 
speeches.  She  used  to  give  speeches  and  all,  but  they  weren't 
really  speeches;  they  were  poems.  If  anything,  the  chief 
justice,  whoever  that  person  may  be,  has  to  be  not  necessarily 
liked  but  respected.  She  wasn't  respected. 

McGarrigle  2 

What  do  think  Jerry  Brown's  purpose  was  in  appointing  her? 

Was  he  making  a  statement  by  appointing  a  woman?  Was  it  that 
exclusively? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  It  was  somebody  out  of  the  ordinary. 

It  was  a  she,  it  was  a  person  who  had  no  judicial  experience, 
it  was  a  person  who  had  dealt  with  administrative  bodies  in 
areas  that  he  approved  and  appreciated.  But  he  did  that  a 
lot,  and  a  lot  of  his  judges  were  defeated.  He  would  say,  "I 
made  a  statement  and  unfortunately  the  voters  didn't  see  it." 
Pat  Brown  made  a  lot  of  appointments,  and  when  you  go  back, 
Mathew  Tobriner  was  a  labor  lawyer  all  the  time,  supposedly 
representing  "left-wing"  causes  and  so  forth.  He  put  him  on 
the  court  of  appeals  first  and  then  the  supreme  court.  He  was 
universally  loved  and  respected. 

McGarrigle : 

What  do  you  think  the  qualities  were  that  Pat  Brown  was  able 
to  perceive  in  the  jurists  he  appointed  that  made  them 
exceptional? 

Coblentz : 

Compassion,  understanding,  knowledge  of  the  law.  Some  of  the 
best  judges  may  not  be  the  greatest  legal  theorists,  but  they 
care.  That's  so  important. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  remember  some  of  the  other  issues  you  took  up  with 

Jerry  Brown  that  day  when  he  offered--? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  the  two  issues  were  education  and  the  judiciary.  We 
were  worried  about  faculty  compensation  and  what  was  going  to 
happen  there,  but  also  the  whole  question  of  the  Free  Speech 
Movement  and  the  right  of  dissent  and  the  need  to  get  the 
public  supporting  the  university. 

[Governor]  Ronald  Reagan  had  really  driven  a  wedge 
between  the  university  and  the  population  of  California,  and 
there  were  ways  of  healing  that.  I  mean,  the  whole  question 
of  the  Free  Speech  Movement  was  something  that  hadn't  died 
down,  and  you're  going  to  have  dissidents  on  campus.  Okay, 
but  don't  give  them  issue;  let  them  talk.  There  is  such  a 
concept--and  I'm  going  off  the  subject--but  a  majority  rule  of 
minority  rights.  And  what  infuriates  me--as  much  as  I  get 
infuriated--is  what  is  happening  in  Israel  and  the  same  with 
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the  Orthodox  against  the  Reform  and  the  Conservative,  and 
"Thou  shalt  not  have  any  rights  whatsoever.  Even  though  the 
supreme  court  says  you  have,  you  shouldn't."  And  here,  let 
them  express  whatever  they  want.  No  one's  going  to  be  crying 
"Fire"  in  the  theater.  Because  in  many  of  these  instances, 
I've  found,  you  have  the  intolerance  of  both  the  right  and  the 
left.  I  remember  a  man  in  San  Diego,  Herbert  Marcuse--the 
great  liberal--but  he  didn't  believe  in  anyone  disagreeing 
with  him,  and  since  when  are  we  all  absolutely  right  in  what 
we  say.  I  wish  I  were.  [laughs] 

McGarrigle : 

There  are  the  same  qualities  in  both  extremes. 

Coblentz : 

Absolutely.  An  intolerance  for  another  person's  point  of 
view.  It  was  like  that  here  as  well  as  on  the  campus. 

McGarrigle: 

Let's  go  back  to  Pat  Brown  and  then  we'll  move  forward  to  all 
these  issues. 

Coblentz : 

Sure . 

Pat  Brown's  Administration 

McGarrigle : 

You  mentioned  the  huge  issues  during  his  governorship:  labor, 
the  educational  Master  Plan,  the  Water  Plan,  and  judicial 
appointments.  What  should  we  tackle  first? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  also,  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission.  You 
didn't  have  anything  like  that.  You  had  discrimination,  you 
didn't  have  any  anti-discrimination  laws  or  anything  else. 

That  was  the  beginning  with  the  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission.  It  was  just  that  sort  of  thing  so  that  if  you,  as 
a  woman,  had  a  complaint,  you  would  know  where  to  go.  It  was 
more  obvious,  of  course,  with  regard  to  racial  minorities  and 
their  position. 

And  then  of  course  the  great  thing:  California  had  been 
split  with  regard  to  water.  The  water  was  in  the  north  and 
poor  southern  California  was  just  starving.  What  could  be 
done?  It  was  Pat  who  engineered  this  through--the  fantastic 
water  plan  which  was  not  only  flood  control,  it  was  for 
agriculture  and  development  in  southern  California.  Some 
people  may  frown  upon  that,  but  Pat  said  otherwise  you  were 
going  to  have  more  and  more  fracturing  of  California  over  this 
one  important  matter. 
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McGarrigle: 

Did  he  come  into  office  with  these  issues  on  the  agenda,  or 
did  they  develop  as  he--? 

Coblentz : 

No.  He  had  thought  about  them  before.  Mind  you,  he  was 
attorney  general  before,  and  he  had  been  involved  in 
litigation  on  the  whole  question  of  water. 

McGarrigle: 

What  were  some  of  his  methods  for  getting  consensus? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  was  very  good.  One  of  the  key  persons  in  the  state 
senate  was  a  man  named  Hugh  Burns  from  Fresno  who  had  a 
mortuary.  I  still  remember:  "Surprise,  surprise,  surprise. 
We've  a  casket  just  your  size."  [laughter]  I  can  still 
remember  that. 

McGarrigle : 

He  would  say  that?  Or  that  was  an  advertisement? 

Coblentz : 

That  was  an  advertisement. 

McGarrigle : 

On  television? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  my  goodness. 

Coblentz : 

For  Burns'  Mortuary. 

But  Pat  worked  with  Hugh  Burns  and  gave  him  certain 
concessions--!  can't  remember  what  they  were--and  worked  also 
with  George  Miller,  who  was  then  a  state  senator  and  the 
father  of  the  present  Congressman  George  Miller,  on  this.  And 
the  Democrats  were  in  control.  They  really  worked  together  on 
this.  He  had  a  water  expert,  a  man  named  Ralph  Brody  who  had 
been  head  of  one  of  the  water  districts;  he  was  his  consultant 
on  this.  Then  there  was  a  fellow  from  the  attorney  general's 
office,  B.  Abbott  Goldberg,  who  subsequently  was  appointed  to 
the  superior  court.  They  were  the  experts  on  this,  but  there 
was  an  awful  lot  of  trading.  I  still  remember  there  was  a 
bridge  in  southern  California  that  one  person,  an  assemblyman, 
wanted.  It's  called  the  Thomas  Bridge.  The  governor  needed 
his  vote  on  the  cigarette  tax,  so  he  got  the  bridge  and  we  got 
the  cigarette  tax.  It  was  a  trade. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  his  method?  Did  he  have  staff  people  who  would  do 
his  negotiations? 

Coblentz: 

Pat  did  many  of  the  negotiations  himself.  If  the  governor 
calls  you  to  his  office  and  requests  something,  it's  far  more 
meaningful  than  to  have  some  assistant  do  it.  With  a  lot  of 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


his  new  people,  we  would  set  up  the  dates  on  some  of  these 
things,  but  it  was  really  the  governor. 

He  was  very  involved  then? 

Very  much  so,  yes. 

Pat  Brown  said  that  he  really  had  to  draft  you  and  Warren 
Christopher  because  you  were  both  two  brilliant  lawyers  who  he 
wanted  on  his  staff. 

Very  kind.  We  both  went  up;  we  both  waived  compensation.  We 
didn't  want  to  get  paid.  Just  as  he  said,  we  were  like  a 
Notre  Dame  football  team:  we  all  wanted  to  pile  on  touchdowns. 
That's  what  we  wanted  to  do;  we  wanted  to  achieve  something. 
Neither  of  us  cared  about  staying;  neither  of  us  brought  our 
families  up  to  live.  It  was  just  going  to  be  temporary,  to 
try  to  help  the  governor  and  in  turn  maybe  help  the  state. 

In  terras  of  waiving  compensation,  did  you  feel  that  kept  you 
more  neutral? 

Well,  I  just  thought  it  was  more  neutral  that  people  couldn't 
say,  "Hey,  he's  a  paid  employee  and  he  wants  to  be  sucking  off 
the  trough  of  government,"  or  whatever  it  may  be.  No.  I 
mean,  you  do  it  occasionally.  Like  teaching  here  at  Berkeley: 
as  an  adjunct  professor  I  waived  compensation.  That  was  the 
most  difficult  thing  of  all  with  any  administration.  You 
don't  do  it.  Here  it  was  quite  different  from  there.  Here 
it's  that  I  don't  want  to  pay  a  tax  on  that  money.  I  don't 
need  it  and  it's  just  too  much  trouble. 

And  it  was  difficult  from  the  administration's  point  of  view? 
They  don't  know  how  to  set  up  a  new  faculty  person  who's  not 
getting  compensation? 

No.  That's  right.  See,  they  say,  "You  can  give  it  to  the 
university."  I  said,  "That's  fine,  but  I  still  have  to  pay  a 
tax  on  that  and  I  can't  fully  deduct  everything  that  I  give. 

I  would  rather  give  outside.  So,  please,  I  don't  want  to  be 
on  the  retirement  fund  or  anything  else  here,  and  if  I  don't 
like  you  or  you  don't  like  me,  although  you  give  me  a  three- 
year  contract,  we  can  say  goodbye."  There  is  nothing  to  clear 
on  the  books. 

There  must  not  be  very  many  people  who  make  that  arrangement. 

I  don't  know!  [laughter]  I  didn't  ask.  It  was  a  precedent, 
because  I  can  think  back.  They  said,  "Well,  now,  you  don't 
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have  a  doctorate.”  And  I  said,  "Well,  I  do,  but  I  never 
traded  ray  LL.B.  in  for  a  J.D.  It  cost  $25  and  I  didn't  think 
it  was  worth  it.”  But  I  have  an  LL.B.  from  Yale,  and  you  get 
a  J.D.  the  same  way,  so  what  difference  does  it  make? 

McGarrigle : 

Someone  in  administration  was  hanging--? 

Coblentz : 

Someone  on  the  faculty  here  said  I  didn't  have  a  doctorate. 

McGarrigle : 

Unbelievable. 

Coblentz : 

See,  when  I  graduated  they  did  give  LL.B.s,  both  at  Harvard 
and  Yale--didn't  give  J.D.s--and  lesser  institutions  (and 
there  are  some)  were  giving  J.D.s.  When  people  went  into 
government,  those  with  J.D.s  were  given  greater  compensation 
than  those  with  LL.B.s.  So  Yale  said,  "Fine,  you  send  in  $25, 
we'll  give  you  a  J.D."  And  I  just  never  bothered. 

McGarrigle : 

The  faculty  who  raised  that  issue  are  threatened  by  someone 
who  hasn't  spent  a  life  in  academia. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  think  that's  right.  Yes.  Or  not  necessarily  a  life, 
but  hasn't  fully  prepared  for  academia  by  getting  a  Ph.D.  or  a 
doctorate  of  some  sort.  And  I  cheated,  too,  because  I  didn't 
spend  the  full  three  years  getting  a  LL.B.  I  only  spent  two 
because  I  went  through  the  summers,  which  a  lot  of  my 
classmates  did,  too.  But  you  know  academia;  they're  the  most 
difficult  of  all.  They  don't  have  economic  income,  but  they 
have  that  "psychic  income."  [laughing]  That  and  parking 
places  are  the  most  important  things  you  have  to  deal  with  on 
a  campus. 

McGarrigle : 

That's  true.  Status. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  take  a  leave  from  your  law  practice? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  would  go  up  a  few  months  at  a  time  to  come  back  during 
the  weekend? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  yes.  I  had  growing  children.  At  one  time  we  found  out 
that  my  daughter  had  two  kidneys  instead  of  one  and  she  was 
having  some  medical  problem  with  that,  and  I  would  go  down  and 
back  almost  every  night.  I  couldn't  do  it  now.  [laughs] 

When  you're  younger  you  can. 
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McGarrigle : 

Plus  traffic  has  changed. 

Coblentz : 

Yes!  Very  much  so. 

McGarrigle : 

In  terras  of  putting  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission 
in  place,  what  did  that  involve? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  at  that  time  there  was  fear,  there  was  antagonism  toward 
anything  where  government  was  dealing  with  racial  matters. 

The  liberals  were  fine,  but  you  had  to  get  the  moderates  and 
others  so  it  wouldn't  look  like  government /Big  Daddy  was 
coming  in  to  usurp  your  prerogative.  You  had  to  restrain  the 
liberals  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  lot  that  is  wrong  and 
there  is  a  lot  that  can  and  should  be  done,  but  don't  shove  it 
in  the  face  of  everybody;  we'll  get  it  through,  let's  just  be 
a  bit  patient.  And  it  worked. 

McGarrigle : 

He  got  what  he  wanted  in  terms  of-- 

Coblentz : 

He  was  consistent.  One  thing  about  Pat  was  that  he  said,  "I 
believe  in  this.  You  look  at  my  record  on  all  this,  and  I 
think  this  is  important  for  California."  It  was  not  a  dogma 
but  there  was  a  real  sincerity  there.  "I  care." 

Chessman  Case 

McGarrigle : 

There  was  that  whole  issue  that  that  reminds  me  of:  the  death 
penalty  and  the  Chessman  case. 

Coblentz : 

Ugh.  Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  a  difficult  time. 

Coblentz : 

It  was.  Certainly  Chessman  was  not  a  nice  man.  I  mean,  it 
was  a  terrible  thing  he  did.  You  had  the  death  penalty.  It 
was  on  the  books.  Jerry,  I  guess,  got  to  his  father  and  said, 
"You  cannot  have  this  man  executed."  The  mistake  some  of  us 
made  was  that  we  weren't  with  Pat  all  the  time.  [laughter] 

I'm  against  the  death  penalty,  but  that's  irrelevant.  It's  ray 
feelings.  The  death  penalty  was  there.  What  I  think  it 
showed  is  that  Pat  is  a  man  of  conscience,  of  feeling,  and  he 
let  his  feelings  sort  of  take  over. 

McGarrigle: 

Politically,  did  you  see  the  fallout? 
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Coblentz : 

Sure.  Oh  yes.  "He's  a  weak  vacillating  man."  "He  doesn't 
believe  in  upholding  the  law."  "Look  at  Caryl  Chessman.  He 
may  write  beautiful  letters  and  speak  eloquently,  but  what  has 
he  actually  done?" 

McGarrigle : 

Does  that  continue  to  follow  Pat  Brown,  do  you  think? 

Coblentz : 

Sure . 

Sacramento 

McGarrigle : 

At  that  point  you  were  in  Sacramento  with  him  and  Warren 
Christopher.  Fred  Dutton  was  the  chief  of  staff.  Is  that 
right? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  Hale  Champion  and  Cecil  Poole. 

McGarrigle : 

And  Cecil.  What  was  it  like  in  the  office?  Did  you  each  have 
an  office? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  sure.  No  one  was  vying  for  position.  There  was  no 
problem.  We  all  got  along  well.  We  all  had  offices.  We  were 
his  staff.  I  would  sit  down,  for  instance,  on  appointments, 
go  through  them  very  carefully  and  talk  about  them,  like  the 
judicial  appointments,  with  Cecil,  who  knew  them.  As  I  say, 
there  was  no  vying  for  place  and  no  vying  for  position. 

McGarrigle : 

It  sounds  like  a  lot  of  collegiality . 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  very  much  so.  Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  regular  staff  meetings?  Or  was  it  less  formal 
than  that? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  very  informal.  [laughs]  Yes.  And  that  was  fun,  too. 
There  were  no  real  staff  meetings.  We  would  talk  amongst 
ourselves  and  then  go  our  own  ways,  but  we  were  all  there. 

And  by  not  having--at  least  for  Cecil  and  rayself--not  having 
our  wives  there,  we  could  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in 
the  office  and  around.  I  don't  drink,  so  I  don't  need  to  go 
out  to  a  bar,  but  we  would  try  to  meet  with  the  legislators  at 
night  in  the  evenings  and  talk  to  them. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  Sacramento  like  then?  I've  just  been  reading  about 
Phillip  Burton,  so  I'm  thinking  [laughs]  about  the  way 
Sacramento  was. 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle; 

Coblentz: 


Well,  there  were  a  number  of  bars,  Bedells,  Posies,  and  Frank 
Fat's,  where  people  and  lobbyists  would  meet  and  negotiate  or 
whatever  it  may  be.  And  there  was  a  lot  of  carousing,  too.  I 
can  remember,  I  guess  it  was  the  El  Rancho  Hotel,  I  think  that 
was  the  name  of  it.  One  night  some  attractive  woman  was  there 
and  Phil  Burton  was  seen  running  around  her  cabin  there 
yelling,  "You've  got  to  let  me  in!  You've  got  to  let  me  in!" 
[laughs]  But  I  guess  there's  as  much  there  now  as  there  was. 

I  don't  know.  Cecil  and  I  had  an  apartment  near  the  capitol 
and  that  was  it. 


The  Master  Plan,  and  Serving  as  a  California  State  College 

Trustee ,  1960- 196 A 


In  terms  of  the  Master  Plan  for  Education,  what  did  that 
entail? 

Well,  you  had  to  try  to  get  the  three  parts  of  higher 
education  together. 

## 

Public  Schools  were  governed  by  Roy  Simpson  who  was 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  The  junior  colleges 
were  sort  of  fiefdoms  unto  themselves,  which  unfortunately  I'm 
finding  out  now  is  even  worse  than  ever.  I'm  on  the 
Commission  on  Higher  Education  and  we're  getting  reports  that 
a  number  of  trustees  of  community  college  districts  not  only 
get  compensation,  they  get  health  and  retirement  benefits. 
We're  trying  to  determine  what  that  is.  I  mean,  this  is 
supposedly  volunteerism  at  its  best,  but  it  isn't.  But  you 
had  all  those  three,  and  the  university  of  course  wanted  to  be 
the  prime  vehicle  of  higher  education.  It  was  all  through 
negotiations  that  you  did  set  up  the  state  college  trustees, 
and  under  the  Master  Plan  that  the  professional  schools  and 
doctorates  were  left  with  the  University  of  California.  But 
then  you  did  the  12.5  percent  of  high  school  graduates  who 
could  be  admitted  to  the  university,  and  33  percent  for  the 
state  colleges. 

Logistically ,  what  was  the  Master  Plan?  It  was  Pat  Brown's 
approach  to  higher  education. 

That's  right.  And  what  it  said  is  that  we've  got  to  have  a 
semblance  of  order  in  higher  education  so  that  we  don't  have 
this  competition  which  then  affects  the  whole  financial 
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stability  of  California.  I  mean,  if  state  colleges  go  ahead 
and  build  a  college,  let's  work  it  out  so  that  there  isn't 
duplication  and  we  don't  have  one  part  of  higher  education 
running  into  another.  You  know  they  pretty  much  went  along 
with  that  because  the  university  had  settled  before  then  on 
their  campuses  in  Irvine,  Santa  Cruz  and  in  San  Diego. 

McGarrigle: 

They  knew  that  they  had  in  place  pretty  much  where  they  wanted 
to  be. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  now  you  are  talking  about  a  Central  Valley  campus  for 
the  university.  You're  going  to  get  a  lot  of  flack  on  that. 
There  may  be  a  need,  but  you've  got  state  colleges  down  there 
and  can  you  afford  it  when  you  have  enormous  questions  of 
deferred  maintenance  on  your  existing  campuses?  I  saw  where 
Chancellor  Berdhal  at  Berkeley  said,  You've  got  maybe  $700 
million  in  construction--def erred  maintenance  construction--on 
the  Berkeley  campus  alone. 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  some  of  the  buildings  are  so  old. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  after  Loma  Prieta  you've  had  a  lot  of  problems. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  Did  his  Master  Plan  involve  raising  taxes  as  well  then? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

It  was  a  coordinating  effort. 

Coblentz : 

Right. 

McGarrigle : 

Okay.  And  who  was  the  point  person  for  that  in  his 
administration?  That  was  something  that  he  handled  more  or 
less  himself? 

Coblentz : 

He  had  a  fellow  named  Ralph  Richardson  who  was  from  Los 

Angeles  who  was  on  the  L.A.  Board  of  Education  who  was  doing 
some  of  that.  But  he  also  had  Louis  Heilbron--a  wonderful  man 
who  subsequently  was  appointed  to  the  state  college  trustees-- 
he  helped  on  that  as  well.  And  of  course  Clark  Kerr  was  most 
helpful  in  all  of  this. 

McGarrigle: 

You  went  on  to  become  a  state  college  trustee  as  well. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  I  was  on  for  four  years  and  I  helped  hire  our  first 
president.  We  decided  that  there  should  be  a  chancellor  and 
then  the  state  colleges  would  have  on  each  campus  a  president, 
unlike  the  University  of  California.  Buell  Gallagher,  who  was 
before  that  the  head  of  City  College  in  New  York,  he  came  out 
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here.  He  was  a  feisty  guy  who  loved  to  take  people  on.  It 
was  a  difficult  transition,  but  we  had  a  good  board.  The 
architect  Charles  Luckraan  was  on,  and  Louis  Heilbron.  And  I 
know  the  state  college  faculty  looked  with  favor  on  something 
like  this,  because  at  least  they  had  a  body  to  whom  they  could 
address  their  problems. 

McGarrigle: 

Because  previously-- 

Coblentz : 

It  was  the  State  Board  of  Education  and  they're  too  busy  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  And  the  superintendent.  Now  they  have 
their  own  chancellor. 

McGarrigle: 

So  what  kind  of  change  did  that  require  to  implement?  Setting 
up  the  board. 

Coblentz : 

You  needed  an  appropriation  of  money  to  set  up  an  office  for 
the  state  college  trustees  and  for  the  system.  And  keeping  in 
mind  that  you  wanted  to  get  a  strong  enough  chancellor  in 
office  because  you  were  going  to  have  to  take  on  the 

University  of  California.  So  let's  not  be  second-class;  let's 
do  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Where  were  you  located  when  you  were-- 

Coblentz : 

You  know,  I  was  trying  to  remember  where,  [laughs]  and  I  don't 
know.  I  think  San  Francisco  for  a  while,  and  then  of  course 
we  moved  to  L.A.  because  we  figured  that  that  was  where  the 
focal  point  of  power  is,  and  it  should  be  there.  That's  where 
they  are  now. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  after  you  left  your  position  with  Pat  Brown? 

Coblentz : 

No,  before.  We  fought  for  that.  Then  we  were  able  to  get 
Glenn  Dumke  in  as  chancellor  succeeding  Buell  Gallagher. 

Glenn  was  president  of  San  Francisco  State  and  he  was  a 
Republican  and  we  thought  that  was  a  good  idea. 

McGarrigle: 

How  often  would  you  get  together  with  your  fellow  trustees? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  once  a  month  or  once  every  two 
months.  You  had  to. 

McGarrigle: 

What  years  would  that  be,  then?  It  didn't  overlap  with  your 
time  with  Pat  Brown? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  no.  Pat  was  still  governor  at  the  time. 

McGarrigle : 

Right.  I'm  sorry.  With  your  time  in  Sacramento. 
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Coblentz : 

No.  I  was  there  from  '60,  I  think,  until  '64,  because  in  '64 

I  was  then  appointed  to  the  Regents.  Somebody  said  did  I  have 
sort  of  an  educational  background  for  going  on  the  Regents  and 
the  trustees  and  I  said  no.  "Well  how  did  you  get  on?" 
"Because  I  know  the  governor."  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

It's  good  to  be  able  to  answer  like  that. 

Before  we  leave  the  governor  and  go  on  to  the  regents, 
you  mentioned  earlier  in  another  session  that  Bernard  Witkin 
would  sometimes  make  comments  about  appointments.  Do  you 
remember  any  of  his  particular  preferences? 

Coblentz : 

No.  Well,  Bernie  Witkin  being  the  outspoken  fellow  that  he 
was,  he  probably  didn't  think  too  highly  of  some  judicial 
appointments,  but  which  ones  I  don't  remember.  Pat  didn't 
make  the  best  appointments  for  the  court,  but  thev  weren't 
bad,  they  just  weren't  up  to  Bernie  Witkin's  standards.  I 
always  thought  that  Bernie  would  be  wonderful  on  a  court.  He 
would  be  difficult  to  get  along  with,  but  never  was  successful 
in  achieving  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  he  prefer,  do  you  think,  to  continue  doing  what  he  was 
doing? 

Coblentz : 

I  think  he  would  have  liked  to  have  been  on  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  because  he  figured  he  knew  as  much  if  not  more 
than  all  the  judges  combined. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  that  makes  sense.  Now  he's  an  institution  unto  himself. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  he  was,  yes.  I  took  his  course  to  get  through  the  bar. 

It  was  a  great  course,  and  his  books  are  wonderful. 

McGarrigle: 

Implementing  Change  in  Pat  Brown's  Administration 

Integrating  the  highway  patrol  was  another  issue  in  Pat 

Brown's  administration. 

Coblentz : 

Bringing  racial  minorities  into  it? 

McGarrigle: 

Yes . 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  But  things  that  we  accept  nowadays  just  weren't  there. 
You  talk  about  the  integration  of  the  highway  patrol  or 
whatever  organizations.  You  needed  somebody  who  felt  strongly 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


about  these  things.  When  you  think  about  it,  Cecil  Poole: 
African  American,  clemency  secretary.  We  used  to  call  him 
Ropes  Poole.  [laughs]  But  I  think  Cecil  was  the  first 
African  American  hired  in  the  district  attorney’s  office  to 
prosecute  cases.  Sure  he’s  a  graduate  of  Michigan  and 
Harvard,  but  so  what?  He's  black.  He's  a  graduate  of 
Michigan  and  Harvard  so  he's  damned  good  and  forget  anything 
else.  And  when  he  went  to  Michigan  and  Harvard  there  were 
very  few  non-whites  at  those  institutions. 

Did  he  talk  to  you  over  the  years  about  his  early  experiences? 

Oh,  sure,  but  he  would  sort  of  slough  it  off.  He  went  in  the 
array,  and  the  army  was  segregated.  When  he  came  out  here  it 
was  like  that  in  many  ways.  When  he  moved  into  a  home  in 
Forest  Hills--a  section  near  St.  Francis  Wood  in  San 
Francisco--somebody  burned  a  cross  on  his  lawn.  One  of  his 
daughters,  Patty,  said,  "What  is  that?"  He  said,  "Well,  some 
Christian  has  gone  astray." 

Really,  to  be  able  to  take  it  in  stride  is  really  something 
else. 

Oh,  yes.  1  thought  nothing  and  absolutely  nothing  of  having 
him  share  an  apartment  with  me,  but  some  people  looked  askance 
at  that.  I  told  you  how  the  landlady  reacted  there.  Just  as 
long  as  you're  neat,  I  don't  care.  [laughter] 

Those  are  reasonable  qualifications  for  a  roommate. 

Oh,  absolutely.  Yes. 


Gubernatorial  Campaien,  1964:  Pat  Brown  and  Bill  Knowland 


Do  you  remember  preparation  for  the  '64  campaign  at  all?  Were 
you  back  in  San  Francisco  then  for  Governor  Brown's  campaign? 

Let  me  see.  Who  was  his  opponent  then?  This  isn't  Reagan,  so 
it  would  be  Bill  Knowland. 

Right. 

No.  We  figured  we  could  paint  Bill  Knowland  into  a  corner, 
but  anyway  we  did  it.  He  wasn't  too  flexible  on  issues,  and 
people  still  liked  Pat  Brown. 
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McGarrigle : 

Was  Knowland  the  congressman  who  wanted  to  come  back? 

Coblentz : 

He  was  a  United  States  senator.  We  used  to  call  him  the 
senator  from  Formosa.  He  felt  very  strongly  that  China  had 
been  sold  out  to  the  Communists.  His  family  owned  the  Oakland 
Tribune ,  which  was  a  very  big  paper  at  that  time,  but  how  it's 
fallen  over  the  years.  But  he  was  a  leader  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  a  very  powerful  man  who  said  to  Goodwin 
Knight,  "You  can't  run  again.  I'm  going  to  take  over."  And 
that's  what  happened. 

McGarrigle : 

It  was  supposed  to  be  an  exchange? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  could  have  been.  Yes.  So  they  really  played  into 
the  Democrats'  hands  on  that. 

Thoughts  on  Journalism  and  Politics,  Changes  from  Evening  to 

Morning  Newspapers 

McGarrigle : 

Did  his  family  sell  the  paper,  then,  some  time  after  that? 

Coblentz : 

The  paper  went  down.  It  was  an  evening  paper  and  evening 
papers  don't--.  I  mean,  look  all  over.  How  many  evening 
papers  are  really  in  existence  today?  The  Examine r,  which  has 
130,000  circulation  as  compared  to  the  Chronicle  with  almost 
600,000.  The  Honolulu  Advertiser ,  but  that's  a  difference  in 
time  there,  the  time  zone.  You  have  the  Seattle  PI,  [Post 
Intelligence  Jones],  and  Seattle  Times .  The  Times  does  well, 
but  it's  a  combined  operation.  In  L.A.  you  don't  have  any 
evening  paper.  Sacramento  went  from  evening  to  morning;  all 
the  Bees  went  to  the  morning  editions. 

McGarrigle: 

Maybe  because  of  the  advent  of  television. 

Coblentz : 

I  think  that's  so  true.  Yes.  In  the  evenings  people  want  to 
watch  television,  they  don't  want  to  read.  If  they're  going 
to  read  a  paper,  they'll  read  the  morning  paper  which  is  lying 
there  at  home.  I  know  that  in  McClatchy,  when  we're  looking 
at  buying  papers,  we  wouldn't  consider  an  evening  paper.  We 
bought  the  Alaska  Daily  News,  and  it  was  only  4,000 
circulation,  but  the  Alaska  Times  was  the  evening  paper  and 
they  didn't  change.  We  finally  knocked  them  out  completely. 

McGarrigle: 

Didn't  change  in  what  sense? 

Coblentz: 

They  stayed  as  an  evening  paper  and  that  was  it. 
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very  friendly  with  the  late  C.  K.  McClatchy  and  his  wife. 

When  they  did  get  a  divorce,  I  represented  C.  K.;  it's 
probably  the  last  domestic  relations  matter  I  handled.  In  it, 
she  was  claiming  that  his  stock  in  McClatchy  newspapers,  which 
was  separate  property,  became  community  property  by  dint  of 
his  working  there  and  so  forth.  I  was  successful  in  the  suit. 
We  were  friends.  Because  of  that  I  began  and  still  do 
represent  C.  K.  McClatchy 's  estate  and  his  brother  James 
McClatchy,  as  well,  in  all  things.  I  was  appointed  the  first 
outside  person  to  go  on  the  board  of  McClatchy.  That  was  many 
years  ago.  I  don't  represent  the  paper;  don't  want  to. 

McGarrigle : 

Separate . 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

I  think  you  said  last  time  it  was  twenty  years  or  so  you  were 
on  the  board.  That's  a  long  time. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  [tape  interruption] 

McGarrigle : 

Some  Thoughts  on  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Truman 

I  wanted  to  tie  in  somewhat  more  with  the  larger  world  scene, 
talking  about  these  new  books  released--transcripts  of  Johnson 
and  Kennedy  administration  tapes,  but  specifically  the  October 
1962  tapes  relating  to  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Have  you 
read  much  about  them? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  read  those  two  reviews  and  excerpts  in  the  New  York 
Times .  Sure.  Because  it's  interesting.  You  had  Kennedy,  you 
had  Nixon  and  Johnson  tapes.  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge, 
that  was  the  last  of  the  tapes  by  a  president. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  anything  that  you  read  about  surprise  you?  For  example, 
the  Kennedy  tapes  relating  to  those  days  during  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  think  that  Kennedy  comes  out  of  it  far  more 
distinguished  than  he  ever  was,  as  a  man  who  would  listen  but 
would  make  up  his  own  mind.  But  the  so-called  experts  and  the 
divergence  of  views  there.  The  great  thing  about  him  was  he 
wasn't  impetuous  at  all.  He  wanted  to  hear  everything.  It 
was  brinksmanship,  but  it  was  brinksmanship  with  consideration 
and  thought. 
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McGarrigle: 

I  see.  They  couldn't  maintain  that. 

Coblentz : 

No.  If  they  had  switched  to  a  morning  paper  they  probably 
would  have  knocked  us  out,  at  one  time. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  always  have  an  interest  in  journalism  and  in  following 
the  newspapers  as  a  business? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Well,  I  had  an  uncle  who  was  the  editor-in-chief  of 
Hearst  Papers  at  one  time.  He  was  also  the  publisher,  when  he 
came  back  to  San  Francisco,  of  the  evening  paper,  the  Call- 
Bulletin .  San  Francisco  used  to  have  four  papers:  the 

Examiner  and  the  Chronicle  in  the  morning,  and  the  Call- 
Bulletin  and  the  News  in  the  afternoon.  We  have  two  now,  but 
that  happens.  You  can  look  at  New  York  City  the  same  way. 

The  Journal  American ,  the  Mirror ,  the  Sun--they  all  are  no 
longer  in  existence. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  think  people  read  less  now,  also? 

Coblentz : 

They  say  so,  and  that's  why  you're  getting  these  big  ads: 
"People  should  read  newspapers."  And  that's  why  they're  also 
trying  to  fix  up  the  newspapers  to  appeal  to  certain  segments, 
whether  you  have  a  food  section  one  day  or  a  big  entertainment 
section  another  day  or  a  science  day  or  to  have  sections  that 
appeal  to  youth. 

McGarrigle : 

How  about  being  able  to  download  papers  from  the  Internet  now? 
How  will  that  change  things? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  That's  a  ubiquitous  question. 

McGarrigle: 

Because  does  any  money  change  hands  when  you--?  Well,  for  me, 
for  example.  If  I  go  on  AOL  [America  Online]  I  can  download 
the  daily  papers.  Does  the  paper  reap  any  financial  benefit 
from  that? 

Coblentz : 

Not  much,  no.  The  big  worry  is  that  classified  ads  will  come 
on  there,  and  that  is  an  enormous  source  of  income  for  papers. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  look  at  the  margin  of  profit  on  papers 
of  which  I  have  some  knowledge,  and  they  are  all  doing 
extremely  well.  Of  course  the  price  of  newsprint  has  gone 
down,  which  is  very  helpful,  but  they  all  have  a  good  ratio 
there  of  profit. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  discussions  with  your  uncle  about  his  experience? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  a  little  bit.  Yes.  And  it  was  fortuitous  that  I  got 
involved  in  papers  because  I  worked  in  Sacramento  and  became 
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Then  I  thought  it  was  interesting  with  the  Johnson  tapes, 
how  his  wife,  Ladybird,  would  call  him  and  just  sort  of  calm 
him  down  a  bit  on  some  of  his  things.  [laughs]  But  you  come 
out  of  that  with  an  enormous  respect  for  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
could  have  followed  the  wishes  of  his  mentor,  Richard  Russell 
from  Georgia,  and  called  off  the  Civil  Rights  Bill.  But  no, 
he  did  it  because  he  thought  it  was  right  and  that  something 
should  be  done.  You  come  out  with  a  feeling--at  least  I  did-- 
that  here  is  a  man  of  principle.  Yes,  you  can  say  it  made 
good  politics,  but  also  it  was  bad  politics,  too,  because  it 
alienated  the  South,  so  much  of  this,  but  he  stuck  by  it. 

Truman,  too.  There's  been  a  lot  of  documentaries  about  Truman 
lately,  too,  and  the  integration  of  the  armed  forces. 

Absolutely,  yes.  A  man  of  principle.  Well,  if  you've  ever 
read  David  McCullough's  book  on  Truman  it  comes  out  in  there, 
too.  People  sold  him  short.  Sure,  he  had  friends  like  Harry 
Vaughn  and  the  rest  who  were  in  many  ways  scalawags  and  he 
stood  by  them.  People  said,  "Well,  he  even  stood  by 
Pendergast,"  but  Pendergast  got  him  into  office--not  that  he 
necessarily  wanted  him  there,  but  he  was  causing  problems  in 
Missouri  by  being  too  damned  honest  as  a  commissioner.  They 
said  he  probably  wouldn't  win  anyway,  so  they  would  split  them 
up. 

That  was  sort  of  the  story  of  his  life  that  he  was 
underestimated  and  it  was  thought  that  he  would  never  get  to  a 
position  of  significance. 

Yes.  Really.  He  failed  in  the  business  world.  He  never  had 
more  than  a  high  school  education.  I  would  say  his  loyalty 
and  adoration  of  his  wife  was  fantastic,  because  she  comes  off 
in  some  of  this  as  really  a  sourpuss.  [laughs] 

Very  unsympathetic. 

Yes,  yes. 

Yes,  and  maybe  not  even  always  so  kind.  He  comes  across  as 
very  sweet. 

Yes.  Of  course,  a  great  love  for  his  daughter.  We  were 
fortunate  to  have  him  around. 

Did  you  work  on  the  Truman  campaign  when  you  were  in  San 
Francisco? 
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A  little  bit,  but  not  much.  Harry  Truman  did  it  himself;  he 
really  did.  He  had  some  advisors  and  some  people  who  put  up 
some  money,  but  not  very  much. 

He  crisscrossed  the  country. 

In  the  train. 

Yes.  Twenty  thousand  miles  in  a  matter  of  six  weeks. 

Oh,  yes!  That  was  the  old  Give-era-hell-Harry .  I  guess  the 
one  person  who  helped  him  here  and  gave  him  money  was  Ed 
Pauley,  who  was  an  oil  man  from  southern  California  who  helped 
and  I  think  was  put  up  for  undersecretary  of  the  Interior.  He 
wasn't  confirmed  by  the  Senate  because  they  thought  he  had  too 
many  conflicts  of  interest.  He  was  a  regent  of  the  university 
for  many  years  and  very  generous  to  the  university.  But  he 
was  on  the  board  when  I  was  there  at  one  time,  and  he  wasn't 
very  sympathetic  to  the  Free  Speech  Movement. 

Well,  let's  end  because  next  time  we  can  start  with  this  whole 
period  and  your  appointment  to  the  regents. 

Fine.  Let's  get  a  date. 


I# 
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IV  THE  MASTER  PLAN  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
[Interview  4:  November  11,  1997]  tit 


Clark  Kerr 


McGarrigle:  We  started  talking  about  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education 

last  time,  and  I  really  didn't  pursue  it  sufficiently. 

Coblentz:  The  man  who  was  so  instrumental  in  all  of  this  was  really 

Clark  Kerr.  In  fact,  I  guess  the  New  York  Times  recently  had 
some  of  the  great  leaders  of  education,  and  Clark  was  amongst 
them.  He  had  the  vision  to  bring  all  these  people  together. 

I  can  understand  why,  because  the  university  was  constantly 
plagued  in  the  legislature  by  the  state  colleges  seeking  new 
campuses,  granting  degrees  that  perhaps  the  university  didn't 
think  they  were  qualified  to  grant.  His  desires  were--and  I 
think  correctly  so--let's  get  a  coordinating  council  on 
education,  let's  implement  that  by  saying  that  the  top  12.5 
percent  of  students  can  be  eligible  for  the  university  and  35 
percent  for  state  colleges.  The  idea  of  being  able  to 
transfer  among  these  institutions--.  Well,  among,  because  it 
wasn't  only  the  state  colleges  and  only  the  university,  it  was 
the  community  colleges,  the  junior  colleges,  and  so  forth-- 
being  able  to  do  something  like  that.  And  then  to  say,  as  the 
Master  Plan  did  and  it's  worked  out,  that  the  university  shall 
have  professional  schools  and  that's  their  right  and 
obligation,  and  the  granting  of  Ph.D.s  within  the  university. 
So  that  could  really  quiet  down  the  competition  among  these 
various  segments  of  higher  education. 

Then  the  governor  got  a  group  together.  Besides  Clark 
there  was  Louis  Heilbron,  and  then,  trying  to  get  somebody 
from  the  state  colleges,  they  were  really  represented  by  Roy 
Simpson,  who  was  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and 
had  been  in  that  position  for  a  long  time.  I  thought  he 
handled  himself  well.  He  saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall, 
what  was  going  to  come  into  existence,  and  with  the  help  of 
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the  legislature--who  were  constantly  being  besieged  by  all 
groups  to  set  up  state  college  campuses  everywhere--it  went 
ahead. 

What  was  the  main  impetus  that  got  the  ball  rolling,  do  you 
think?  Or  was  it  a  combination  of  forces? 

It  was  a  combination  of  forces,  but  also  the  vision  and  the 
persistence  of  Clark.  Clark  is  a  very  persistent  man. 

[laughs]  And  he  did  it.  Then  with  the  political  power,  which 
you  had,  of  the  university  and  the  regents,  and  the  desire  of 
the  legislature  to  get  off  the  hook  on  all  of  this--it  came 
together. 

To  get  off  the  hook  in  terras  of  the  constituents  wanting 
colleges  here,  there,  and  everywhere? 

Yes,  all  the  campuses.  Yes. 

So  Clark  Kerr  and  Pat  Brown--did  they  work  closely  together? 

Oh  sure. 

It's  something  to  consider  from  the  vantage  point  where  we  are 
now,  where  we  take  it  for  granted,  that  this  was  something 
that  was  really  thought  through  and  implemented  on  a  large 
scale. 


The  Medical  Centers  and  Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar 


Oh,  yes.  It's  somewhat  like  in  the  field  of  medicine  where 
for  a  long  time  you  had  hospitals  getting  money  from 
governraent--state ,  federal--and  each  would  build  not  only  an 
edifice,  but  within  it  would  place  various  machines  that  were 
duplications.  So  you  had  coordination  there.  They  would  say 
--and  they  still  say--"You  can’t  have  this  kind  of  a  machine 
when  ten  blocks  away  from  you  another  hospital  has  another 
machine.  It's  unnecessary."  You  have  to  coordinate  that  way. 
More  and  more  you  are  seeing  that,  because  government  funds 
are  not  inexhaustible  and  therefore  they  have  to  allocate 
them.  They  allocate  them  not  because  of  preference  for  one 
institution,  whether  it  be  a  hospital  or  a  university,  over 
another;  it's  because  you  cannot  be  all  things  to  all  people, 
and  every  institution  being  that  way. 
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Let's  deviate  for  a  second  because  it's  an  interesting 
subject.  In  the  case  of  hospitals,  who  is  the  overseeing  body 
that  makes  these  determinations  about  duplication? 

What  they  have  done--and  I  don't  know  today--the  government 
would  appoint  a  body  of  lay  people,  doctors,  community  people, 
government,  and  they  would  look  at  it.  What's  the  big  x-ray 
machine  we  have? 

The  MRI? 

The  MRI.  They're  a  couple  of  million  dollars.  To  maintain 
them  is  expensive,  and  unless  you  keep  them  running  at  a  very 
high  rate,  it's  very  uneconomical. 

I  read  something  in  the  materials  you  gave  me  about  the 
Children's  Hospital  controversy.  When  Children's  and  PMC 
merged  there  was  this  issue. 

That's  right. 

You  were  involved  with  that,  I  think. 

Yes.  Then  you  had  Mount  Zion,  until  they  were  taken  over  by 
the  University  of  California.  They  were  all  competing,  and 
competition  doesn't  necessarily  bring  down  rates,  because 
these  are  nonprofit  institutions,  and  what  it  does  is  imperils 
the  financial  stability  of  one  institution  against  the  other. 

Health  care  is  a  huge  issue. 

Oh  yes,  yes.  When  you  look  at  the  percentage  of  GNP  [gross 
national  product]  that  goes  into  health  care,  it's  shocking, 
and  it's  going  up,  too.  Then  you  look  at  some  of  the 
hospitals  and  some  of  the  group  plans,  and  the  certain  things 
they  say  they're  not  going  to  pay  for.  I'm  not  saying  they're 
right  or  wrong,  but  it's  quite  distressing,  at  times. 

Yes,  it  is. 

But  if  it  had  continued  in  higher  education,  you  can  see  that 
there  would  be  enormous  pressures  at  some  of  the  larger  state 
colleges  to  get  into  the  doctoral  programs,  and  doctoral 
programs  are  expensive.  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  any 
desire  to  get  into  the  medical  field,  and  perhaps  not  in  the 
professional  schools,  but  you  have  to  constantly  evaluate  and 
reevaluate  programs.  For  instance,  Friday  there  came  out  a 
report  of  a  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member--they  are  a 
five-person  committee--about  the  Continuing  Education  of  the 
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Bar  program.  We  said  we  should  sell  it  or  try  to  not  only 
reevaluate  it,  but  readminister  it,  which  we  didn't  think  was 
very  possible.  Now,  it's  a  tough  decision,  because  you  have  a 
couple  of  hundred  people  working  there,  but  the  university  has 
incurred  a  total  debt,  to  date,  of  about  twelve  million 
dollars.  No  other  profession  gets  a  free  ride,  so  why  should 
lawyers? 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  a  university  committee  that  you  serve  on? 

Coblentz : 

This  was  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  a  lawyer  from  Palo 
Alto,  myself,  Earl  Cheit,  who  is  former  dean  of  the  [Haas] 
School  of  Business,  Mary  Metz  who  is  head  of  University 
Extension,  and  Hernia  Hill  Kay  who  is  dean  of  the  law  school  at 
Berkeley. 

McGarrigle : 

And  how  were  you  assembled? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  we  were  appointed  by  Dick  Atkinson,  the  President  of  UC. 
We  had  a  large  number  of  meetings,  not  only  amongst  ourselves, 
but  also  with  people  from  CEB  [Continuing  Education  of  the 
Bar],  the  organized  bar,  the  board  of  governors,  and  private 
institutions  that  provide  legal  services  or  legal  education. 

A  lot  of  time  went  into  that  report. 

McGarrigle : 

How  has  it  been  that  they  have  been  subsidized  for  so  long?  I 
mean,  MCLE  has  been  a  requirement  for  a  number  of  years. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

CEB  was  in  existence  before  MCLE  was  around. 

Coblentz : 

What  happened  was  you  had  a  joint  agreement  with  the  State  Bar 
[of  California],  but  the  State  Bar  has  never  put  up  any  money. 

McGarrigle: 

A  joint  agreement  to  keep  CEB  running? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  It  was  the  university  and  the  bar.  Well,  I  think  that 
no  one  really  minded  the  store  at  University  Hall;  they  just 
continued  on. 

McGarrigle: 

Now  what  will  the  next  step  be? 

Coblentz : 

That's  up  to  [Provost  and  Senior  Vice  President]  Jud  King,  and 
he's  got  to  talk  to  people  and  decide. 

McGarrigle: 

The  report  advised  disbanding  or  selling  or  privatizing? 
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Yes,  but  that's  an  example.  You  have  to  constantly  look  at 
programs  and  see  if  it's  worth  it,  or,  if  the  bar  doesn't 
contribute  anything,  they  must  not  think  it's  worth  it.  But 
when  this  was  begun,  they  were  the  only  show  in  town;  now  you 
have  a  lot 2  Practicing  Law  Institute,  American  Law  Institute, 
and  a  lot  of  others  competing;  plus  local  bar  associations  and 
large  law  offices  conduct  their  own  work. 

But  if  you  carry  that  over  into  education  how  long  can 
you  do  something?  The  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Koret 
Foundation,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  wants  us  to  work  with  the 
Hoover  Institute  and  grant  the  Hoover  Institute  $900,000  to 
look  at  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade.  Well,  I  want 
to  find  someone  within  the  confines  of  the  university  who  has 
some  breadth  and  perspective  who  can  give  me  some  advice.  I 
mean,  it's  a  bottomless  pit,  and  I  don't  know  where  you  go  on 
something  like  this.  What  impact  do  you  have? 

Well,  does  the  project  ultimately  have  a  goal  in  terras  of 
implementation,  or  is  it  just  research? 

I  think  it's  research.  I  haven't  reviewed  it  that  thoroughly. 
As  I  said  before,  it's  great  to  have  ideals  like  Joan  of  Arc, 
but  you  also  need  political  pragmatism  like  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson.  One  without  the  other  just  doesn't  work. 

In  terms  of  people  who  you  can  think  of  historically,  who  has 
that  combination  other  than  Johnson?  Do  people  come  to  mind? 

Well,  I  would  guess  you  could  say  that  Clinton  has  ideals  and 
he  has  some  political  pragmatism.  Now,  you  may  not  agree  with 
Ronald  Reagan--and  I  certainly  didn't--but  he  had  ideals.  I 
don't  know  who  implanted  them,  but  they  were  there.  By  dint 
of  his  personality,  he  could  get  them  implemented.  Then  there 
are  other  people  who  I  don't  think  their  ideals  are  really 
sincere.  Let's  say  that.  Ward  Connerly,  Pete  Wilson.  You 
can  say  one  thing  about  Ronald  Reagan2  he  was  consistent  in 
what  he  stood  for.  Pete  Wilson--he  talks  about  bringing 
minorities  into  the  workplace,  and  then  he  comes  out  against 
affirmative  action.  He  was  for  immigration,  spoke  glowingly 
of  what  people  brought  to  California,  then  he  comes  out  for 
[Proposition]  187.  It  seems  to  me  that  somebody  like  that 
puts  his  finger  out  to  see  which  way  the  wind  is  blowing  and 
then  follows  it. 

What's  politically  expedient. 

Yes.  And  now  he's  pandering  to  the  extreme  right  on  abortion. 
There  are  no  ideals  and  may  be  some  political  pragmatism 
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there.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  people  know  a  phony  when 
they  smell  it. 

How  does  one  keep  from  becoming  discouraged?  What  keeps  you 
optimistic? 

Oh,  I  read  the  paper  every  morning  and  I'm  indignant.  That 
keeps  me  going.  [laughter]  If  there  is  something  that  I  can 
do  something  about,  then  I'll  do  it. 

I  got  a  call  last  night  from  Dianne  Feinstein's  husband, 
Dick  Blum.  There  was  a  front  page  story  in  the  Sacramento  Bee 
[November  6,  1997]  saying  that  he  was  the  albatross  around  her 
neck  because  of  his  ties  or  working  in  China.  We  were 
laughing  because  he  did  phone  me  once  at  three  in  the  morning 
from  Italy.  He  said,  "You  know,  I'm  only  phoning  you  at  six 
in  the  evening  this  evening."  He  was  talking  to  me,  and  I'll 
be  glad  to  follow  through  on  his  ties--and  close  ties--with 
the  Dalai  Lama.  Now  certainly  that  doesn't  sit  well  with  the 
Chinese.  "These  things  don't  bother  me,"  he  said,  "but  they 
sure  bother  ray  wife  Dianne,"  so  we'll  try  to  do  something. 

But  that's  a  small  thing. 

What  is  his  connection  to  the  Dalai  Lama? 

He's  been  very  supportive  of  the  Dalai  Lama  with  the  American 
Himalayan  Foundation.  He's  given  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
them,  he's  counseled  with  them  on  various  matters.  He's  going 
to  send  me  a  lot  of  papers,  but  I  know  about  how  close  he  is 
with  the  Dalai  Lama,  because  he's  been  to  Nepal  a  great  deal 
over  the  years. 

Now  this  issue  is  getting  more  public  attention  because  of 
these  Hollywood  films  that  have  come  out:  Seven  Years  in  Tibet 
and  another  one  with  Richard  Gere. 

Yes.  I  understand  the  Gere  one  is  a  terrible  movie,  but  Tibet 
is  pretty  good.  I  haven't  seen  it. 

But  I'm  sure  you  look  at  the  paper  and  see  something  that 
maybe  you  can  do  something  about  and  then  you  try  to  do  it. 

A  small  issue,  a  local  issue,  is  this  whole  issue  of 
homeless  in  Golden  Gate  Park.  I've  been  asked  if  I  would  help 
raise  money  from  the  private  sector  for  Golden  Gate  Park,  and 
I  said,  "Absolutely  not.  Until  the  city  gets  its  own  house  in 
order,  why  should  the  private  sector  do  anything?  I  mean,  if 
you're  going  to  spend  money  to  clean  up  the  park  or  reforest 
or  whatever  you're  going  to  do,  the  private  sector  will  be 
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glad  to  help,  but  before  that  you've  got  to  show  that  you're 
keeping  and  trying  to  maintain  the  park,  and  that  hasn't  been 
evident."  Not  that  there's  any  answer  I  have  on  the  homeless 
situation.  Although  recently  Pete  Wilson  said  the  National 
Guard  armories  can't  be  used  for  the  homeless,  but  when  the 
rains  come,  people  will  have  to  have  some  place  to  stay.  That 
was  just  a  cruel  measure. 

McGarrigle: 

He  didn't  give  a  reason.  He  just  stated  it. 

Coblentz : 

He  vetoed  legislation.  I  don't  remember  what  he  said. 

Commission  on  Higher  Education 

Coblentz : 

But  going  back  to  education,  education  is  big  business  in 
California,  and  you've  got  to  do  something  about  it.  I'm  on 
this  commission  on  higher  education,  and  I  was  very  indignant 
--and  I  haven't  got  the  data  yet,  they  haven't  given  it  to  me 
--that  community  colleges  trustees--some  of  whom  are  paid 
salaries,  some  of  them  receive  health  insurance,  some  of  them 
receive  retirement  benefits.  I  know  of  no  segment  in  the 
nonprofit  field  or  in  education  with  that  stuff. 

McGarrigle : 

You  don't  have  the  material  yet,  but  do  you  think  that  there 
is  a  long  history  there,  or  do  you  think  that's  recent? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  I  served  sixteen  years  as  a  regent,  I  haven't 
health  insurance--or ,  gee,  probably  after  sixteen  years  I 
could  get  retirement  benefits.  There  are  no  retirement 
benefits . 

McGarrigle : 

And  the  thing  is,  the  value  of  those  programs  has  gone  up 
exponentially,  say,  in  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years. 

Coblentz : 

What  programs? 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  for  example,  health  insurance.  To  offer  health 
insurance  now--the  cost  and  value  of  the  benefit  isn't  what  it 
used  to  be.  Maybe  it  used  to  be  incidental;  now  it's  quite 
significant. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes!  Sure.  Unless  you're  a  full  time  employee,  I  don't 
think  you're  entitled  to  those  benefits. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Commission  on  Higher  Education--is  that  derived  from  the 
Coordinating  Council  on  Higher  Education? 
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Coblentz : 

No.  This  was  privately  established.  It  was  financed  mostly 
by  the  Irvine  Foundation.  We'll  be  coming  up  with  reports 
soon. 

McGarrigle: 

I  see.  And  who  else  do  you  serve  with  there? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  Harold  Williams  of  the  Getty  Trust,  who  used  to  be  on 
the  regents;  the  president  of  Occidental  College,  John  Brooks 
Slaughter;  a  number  of  people  from  the  private  sector. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  will  create  a  report  that  will  come  to  someone  in  the 
legislature  at  some  point? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  had  better  go  to  the  governor  and  the  legislature. 

And  it  will  be  implemented  by  editorials  in  all  the  papers. 

If  it's  true  what  goes  on  in  the  junior  colleges,  that  should 
be  broadcast  everywhere. 

McGarrigle : 

Especially  when  you  think  in  the  last  few  years  what  the 
crisis  has  been  in  the  junior  colleges  in  terms  of  cutting 
liberal  arts  curriculum,  keeping  people  who  are  already 
degreed  out  of  the  programs,  raising  the  cost  significantly 
per  unit. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  how  many- -I  don't  know- -how  many  students  go  on  to 
college  from  the  junior  colleges--or  "community  colleges", 

I've  been  corrected. 

McGarrigle : 

When  you  first  served  on  the  California  State  Board  of 
Trustees,  you  were  trustee  of  faculty  affairs.  Am  I  right? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  a  committee  on  faculty  affairs.  The  trustees  were 
established  in  1960,  and  I  guess  I  was  amongst  the  first 
appointees.  Louis  Heilbron  was  wonderful  and  Charles  Luckman, 
and  Phebe  McClatchy  Conley  from  Fresno  were  among  those  who  I 
got  to  know  and  knew  well. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  remember  how  that  appointment  came  about?  Was  that 
something  that  interested  you  or  something  Pat  Brown  thought 
you  should  do? 

Coblentz: 

Both. 

McGarrigle: 

I  was  reading  Heilbron' s  oral  history. 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  really? 

McGarrigle: 

It's  wonderful. 
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Coblentz : 

Oh,  he's  a  thoughtful,  sensitive  roan. 

McGarrigle : 

It's  really  well  done.  He  talks  about  some  of  the  legal 
issues--the  constitutionality  of  the  relationship  UC  has  to 
the  state  versus  the  state  colleges  and  this  decision  around-- 
I  don't  quite  understand  it--whether  or  not  to  change  the 
state  college  relationship  to  the  state  or  whether  to  use  a 
constitutional  approach  or  a  legislative  approach,  and  that 
ultimately  the  constitutional  approach  didn't  fly  and  they 
compromised  on  the  legislative  approach.  But  there  were 
certainly  a  lot  of  legal  issues  around  it,  too. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  yes,  yes.  Louis  then  went  on  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  When  the  university  was  giving  honorary  degrees-- 
which  they  don't  anymore--!  pushed  to  get  Louis  an  honorary 
degree.  He  certainly  merited  it. 

McGarrigle : 

I  think  you  mentioned  earlier  in  the  planning  session  that  it 
was  under  Nixon  that  the  honorary  degree  program  was  revoked. 

Coblentz : 

It  was  when  Nixon  was  going  to  come  here  and  they  would  have 
to  give  him  an  honorary  degree.  I  was  wondering  if  they  gave 
it  to  him  in  the  Memorial  Stadium  how  long  the  Memorial 

Stadium  would  stand.  [laughter]  It  was  very  controversial, 
but  when  the  president  comes,  you  must  do  that.  So  we  just 
did  away  with  honorary  degrees.  Stanford  doesn't  give  them, 
either. 

McGarrigle : 

Otherwise,  how  was  the  choice  made?  The  choice  was  made  among 
the  regents? 

Coblentz : 

There  would  be  a  recommendation  to  the  regents.  There  were 
two  wonderful  people  who  we  pushed  to  get  honorary  degrees, 
people  who  had  given  so  much  to  the  university.  One  was  the 
late  Walter  Haas  and  the  other  was  Daniel  Koshland,  whose  son 
is  a  very  distinguished  professor  here.  I  pushed  on  those, 
because  they  were  really  deserving.  And  it  was  always  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  president;  it  was  up  to  the  president 
to  recommend  to  the  board  who  should  receive  an  honorary 
degree. 

McGarrigle: 

And  they  still  haven't  reinstituted  the  program. 

Coblentz : 

Nope. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  such  an  interesting  piece  of  history. 

Heilbron  said  that  you  were  instrumental  in  his 
appointment  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Coblentz : 

Yes,  sure,  because  he  was  a  great  appointment.  You  don't  find 
many  people  like  Louis  Heilbron  who  are  willing  to  give  so 
much  of  themselves  and  have  so  much  insight,  thoughtfulness, 
and  perspective.  It's  unique. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  it  comes  out,  reading  about  him. 

Coblentz : 

His  sons,  of  course,  are  quite  spectacular,  too.  His  one  son 
was  a  vice  chancellor  here.  His  wife  died,  and  I  think  he's 
living  in  England  now.  He  remarried.  He  is  a  professor  of 
the  history  of  science. 

McGarrigle : 

And  the  other  son  is  a  lawyer. 

Coblentz : 

A  lawyer,  very  bright  guy.  He  was  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He's  the 
president  of  the  State  Bar  of  California.  A  very 
distinguished  lawyer. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  know  Mrs.  Heilbron,  also? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  sure.  Delphine? 

McGarrigle : 

Yes . 

Coblentz : 

Great.  I  would  always  go  to  her  and  say,  "You  know,  your  sons 
are  worthless.  You  know  that  David?  He's  an  A.  H."  She 
would  look  and,  "Oh,  I'm  going  to  hit  you!"  Because  she  knew 

I  loved  him.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

She  comes  across  as  very  lively. 

Coblentz : 

She  was,  she  was.  Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

I've  just  been  reading  about  the  family. 

Well,  the  issues  at  the  time  that  you  became  a  trustee 
for  the  state  colleges  were  huge,  just  huge.  Here  I  have  a 
whole  list:  course  proliferation,  accreditation,  faculty 
standing,  quality  of  education,  graduate  work,  grading  system, 
Academic  Senate  versus  central  office  and  trustees,  library, 
salary  structure,  workload  issues-- 

Coblentz : 

[ laughing]  Oh  my  gosh! 

McGarrigle : 

--benefits,  and  then-- 

Coblentz : 

Gee  willikins!  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

--and  you  were  trying  to  acquire  land  for  new  campuses. 
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Coblentz : 

That's  right.  Stanislaus  was  one;  Sonoma  was  another.  Then 
there  were  accusations  that  some  of  us  had  an  interest  in  land 
for  Sonoma.  Gee,  [laughing]  we'd  never  seen  it,  never  heard 
of  it.  You  had  to  be  very  careful  of  all  that.  It  is  akin  to 
the  securities  field,  insider  trading.  We'd  always  say, 
"Anyone  have  any  conflict?" 

at 

Coblentz : 

Norton  Simon  raised  a  question,  because  Carter,  Hawley,  and 
Hale,  which  was  headed  by  Ed  Carter,  who  was  a  regent,  had  a 
store  in  Irvine,  and  he  said  there  was  a  conflict  because  they 
owned  that  land  and  so  forth,  and  that's  why  he  wanted  the 
university  campus --Irvine  carapus--built  there.  I  was  on  a 
committee  who  looked  into  it  and  we  said,  "There's  no  problem 
conflict."  But  Norton  said,  "You  sold  out!"  I  said, 

"Terrific.  You  can  have  my  entire  consideration  for  which  I 
sold  out."  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

You  had  to  frame  the  questions  very  broadly  in  terms  of 
conflict. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  the  public  scrutiny  tougher  today?  Or  do  you  think  it 
hasn't  changed? 

Coblentz : 

I  think  it's  tougher  today,  because  there  have  been  so  many 
things  happening,  and  the  aroma  is  still  there.  There  is  the 
question  of  a  campus  in  Fresno,  and  I  heard  that  some  regents 
had  some  property  near  the  campus.  I  don't  know.  Our 
commission  [the  Commission  on  Higher  Education]  is  coming  out 
against  it,  not  because  there  isn't  need  or  anything  else,  but 
when  you  have  deferred  maintenance  on  the  infrastructure  of 
the  university  which  is  in  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
millions  and  perhaps  new  buildings  that  have  to  be  constructed 
on  the  existing  campuses,  I  think  it  would  be  irresponsible  to 
try  to  build  another  campus  with  all  the  resources  you'll 
need. 

McGarrigle: 

What  has  changed  regarding  the  allocation  of  tax  dollars  to 
the  university? 

Coblentz : 

It's  gone  down,  I  think,  by  40  or  50  percent.  Now,  this 
campus,  I  think,  gets  32  percent. 

McGarrigle: 

Of  its  overall  costs? 
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Coblentz : 

Of  its  cost  from  the  state.  It  has  gone  down.  I  saw,  when 
the  chancellor  here  spoke,  they  needed  maybe  half  a  billion 
dollars  to  correct  seismic  problems  and  others,  you'll  have  to 
have  a  bond  issue  for  that.  You  can't  ask  the  private  sector 
to  come  up  with  that  kind  of  money. 

McGarrigle: 

In  the  sixties,  Pat  Brown  was  able  to  get  the  tax  initiatives 
passed. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  He  struck  hard  and  struck  immediately  to  get  tax 
revenues  increased.  There  had  never  been  a  cigarette  tax 
before.  He  got  that  through,  and  many  others,  because  things 
were  going  quite  well  in  the  state.  If  we  were  going  to  do 
it,  we'd  do  it  the  first  year--or  something  like  that--when 
you're  sailing  along.  If  you  look  at  FDR  when  he  was  elected- 
-raost  of  the  great  legislation  came  immediately:  the  NLRB,  the 
AAA,  NRA,  all  these  things--SEC.  If  you  think  of  all  these 
initials,  you  have  to  think  back  for  a  moment  and  say,  "What 
is  that?"  Our  desire  as  the  state  trustees  was  to  get  a 
powerful  president  or  chancellor,  whatever  you  had,  who  had 
high  standards  and  could  do  things.  So  we  hired  Buell 
Gallagher  from  City  University  of  New  York.  That's  when  the 
City  University  system  in  New  York  was  a  tough  school.  It 
didn't  have  open  admissions  like  it  has  today.  So  many  high 
standing  people  graduated  from  the  university  there  because 
you  had  to  be  a  high  achiever  and  a  bright  person  to  do  it. 

So  we  hired  Buell  to  sort  of  grab  ahold  and  say  to  each  of 
these  state  colleges,  "You're  now  under  our  umbrella,  and  we 
are  the  final  arbitrators  of  everything."  And  when  you  have  a 
state  college  president,  some  of  them  were  pretty  powerful 
people.  Malcolm  Love,  for  instance,  at  San  Diego  State.  I 
don't  remember  some  of  the  others.  But  they  had  their  own 
domains,  and  we  cut  them  up.  We  had  to.  And  the  quality  of 
the  students  was  going  to  iraprove--the  top  35  percent  would  go 
to  the  state  colleges.  We  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  state 
colleges  weren't  second  class  institutions.  They  weren't  the 
university,  but  they  were  very  good,  and  we  were  going  to  make 
people  proud  of  being  a  graduate  of  whatever  institution 
within  the  state  system. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  the  enrollment  went  up.  I  have  the  figures  that  in  1960 
there  were  60,000  students  at  state  colleges,  and  in  1990  it 
was  350,000. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  besides  the  desire  for  knowledge,  in  order  to  have  a 
gainful  occupation,  you  need  a  degree.  State  colleges  were 
cheaper.  They  had  dorms  but  were  mostly  commuter  schools,  and 
there  were  enough  of  them.  They  were  near  your  home,  wherever 
that  may  be. 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz: 


Do  you  think  the  G.I.  Bill,  in  that  sense,  paved  the  way  in 
terras  of  making  education  more  widely  available? 

Absolutely.  It  was  a  wonderful  thing--still  is.  It  gave  a 
lot  of  people  an  opportunity  to  go  to  school  who  never  would 
have . 

It  must  have  changed  the  expectations.  People  came  along  who 
could  have  gone  either  way--to  school  or  not  to  school,  but 
they  strove  to  go  to  school. 

Sure,  sure. 

When  Gallagher  left,  he  went  back  to  New  York.  Was  his  vice 
chancellor  Glenn  Durake? 

That's  right,  Glenn  Durake.  Glenn  Durake,  before  that,  had  been 
president  of  San  Francisco  State  College--or  San  Francisco 
State  University,  as  it's  called  now.  He  was  a  thoughtful 
man,  quite  conservative.  He  was  a  Republican--and  liked  by 
the  Republicans,  which  in  many  ways  helped.  He  succeeded 
Buell,  who  for  some  unknown  reason  just  said,  "I've  had  it. 

I'm  going  back  to  New  York." 

Dumke  was  also  interviewed  by  our  office.  And  it's  an 
interesting  interview  about  this  period.  But  to  go  forward  a 
little  bit,  he  said  that  in  terras  of  the  student  unrest  on  the 
campuses  later--not  in  the  early  sixties,  but  in  the  mid  and 
late  sixties--that  he  believed  that  there  were  professional 
agitators  who  were  planted  on  the  campus.  I  wondered  how  many 
people  believe  that. 

I  don't  think  so.  I  think  there  were--gracious-- .  Too  many 
students  looked  at  the  university  as  sort  of  in  loco  parentis , 
which  it  isn't.  A  university  can't  handle  all  of  your 
personal  affairs,  and  a  lot  of  the  imperfections  of  both  of  us 
were  made  by  our  parents  many  years  ago.  [laughing]  But  you 
had  enormous  unrest  and  frustration  with  the  Vietnam  War.  You 
didn't  need  anybody  to  impel  you  to  do  these  things.  Sure, 
there  were  left-wingers,  but  there  will  always  be  people  like 
that;  and  the  right-wingers,  there  are  always  people  like 
that.  But  there  was  this  feeling  of,  "Where  is  this  country 
going?  What  are  we  going  to  achieve?  If  I  graduate,  what's 
in  it  for  me  now?  This  is  a  crass,  capitalistic  society  with 
no  feeling  for  anyone."  I  never  saw  any  professional 
agitators . 


McGarrigle:  Yes,  that  surprised  me  when  I  came  across  that. 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


There  was  enough  there.  The  field  was  dry,  and  all  you  had  to 
do  was  light  a  match  to  it.  You  had  long  hair,  the  beads, 
whatever  it  is--smoking  the  pot,  and  the  feeling  that,  "I'm 
going  to  change  society,  and  I'm  going  to  change  it  by  shaking 
it  up."  I'm  not  sure  how  you're  going  to  change  society;  I 
don't  know  what  you  want  to  get  later  on,  but,  "That's  what 
I'm  going  to  do." 

It's  sort  of  an  adolescent  response  in  terms  of  development. 

Oh,  yes.  Then  what  used  to  make  me  indignant  was  that  they 
had  no  tolerance  for  free  speech;  they  talked  about  it,  but  no 
way.  They  shot  you  down. 


Serving  as  Consultant  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 


Let's  sidestep  education  for  a  moment.  You  were  consultant  to 
U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk? 

Yes,  Fred  Dutton,  with  whom  I  had  worked  for  Pat  Brown  and  who 
was  chief  of  staff  to  Pat,  left  and  became  secretary  of  the 
cabinet  for  Kennedy  and  then  went  over  to  be  the  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  congressional  relations,  and  he  asked 
me  to  come  back.  He  gave  me  the  title  of,  quote, 

"consultant."  I  said  I  wouldn't  come  back  permanently.  I 
didn't  want  to,  but  I  went  back  for  a  stretch  of  time  and 
assisted.  At  that  time  there  was  a  question  raised,  "Is  the 
State  Department  muzzling  the  military?"  You  had  some  of 
these  generals  who  were  speaking  out  on  foreign  policy  in  a 
somewhat  belligerent  fashion,  and  the  State  Department  would 
say,  "Hey,  foreign  policy  is  our  field.  Stop  your  sabre- 
rattling." 

That  time  there  was  also  the  question  of  the  Congo  and 
what  was  going  on  there  with--what  was  it,  Mobuto,  Loraumba, 
Casabubu?  [ laughs ] --they  were  all  fighting  amongst  themselves. 
Inside  issues  come  up.  G.  Mennen  Williams--they  called  him 
Soapy  Williams,  because  that's  the  shaving  cream  and  that's 
his  family--was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  State  for 
African  Affairs,  and  we  were  going  with  him  to  the  hearing, 
and  the  senior  senator  was  Senator  Thomas  Dodd,  who  was  Chris 
Dodd's  father.  He,  at  that  time,  accused  the  State  Department 
of  not  being  alert  to  what  was  going  on  and  of  having 
homosexuals  as  their  representatives  in  the  Congo.  So 
Williams  said,  "I  was  in  the  Congo  and  I  met  with  such  and 
such  a  person,  and  as  we  sat  there  in  steaming  hot 
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Leopoldville,  perspiration  was  coming  off  his  brow.  His  coat 
was  wet  and  his  shirt  was  wet,  and  you  know  and  I  know  that 
homosexuals  don't  sweat."  It  killed  the  hearings.  It's 
absolutely  true.  [laughter] 

Roger  Tubby,  who  at  one  time  was  the  press  secretary  for 
President  Truman,  was  then  the  press  secretary  for  the  State 
Department.  We  went  to  a  hearing  where  Senator  [John]  Stennis 
from  Mississippi,  a  courtly  conservative  gentleman,  was 
questioning  Tubby  about  the  muzzling  of  the  military.  Then 
Tubby  declined  to  answer  something.  Stennis  said,  "Oh,  are 
you  taking  the  Fifth  Amendment?"  I  was  right  in  back  of 

Tubby,  and  I  said,  "You  asshole,  you  just  don't  remember."  So 
Tubby  hesitated,  "No,  I'm  not.  I  just  don't  remember  these 
things . "  [ laughter ] 

McGarrigle : 

Those  were  exciting  times. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  they  were. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  much  interaction  with  Kennedy  and  later  with 
Johnson? 

Coblentz : 

Not  with  Johnson;  I  wasn't  there.  Yes,  well,  with  Kennedy  I 
remember  going  and  they  were  talking  about  people.  He  said, 
"Okay,  I'll  say  that  under  executive  privilege  they  can't 
talk,  but  if  any  of  those  jerks  start  talking,  they  can  go  to 
hell  and  hang  up  their  jock-straps,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 
Nice  way  he  put  it. 

McGarrigle : 

[laughs]  What  was  the  context  he  was  talking  about  executive 
privilege? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  about  not  saying  certain  things,  and  I  can't  remember 
what  that  was.  This  was  dealing  with  muzzling  the  military. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay.  So  mainly  your  work  in  Washington  at  that  point  was  on 
those  issues  involving  the  military? 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Would  you  fly  in  and  out  for  periods  of  time? 

Coblentz: 

No.  I  lived  there. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  you  did? 

Coblentz : 

I  stayed  there,  yes.  I  didn't  take  my  family  out.  I  had  a 
small  apartment  and  stayed  there.  It's  easy  that  way,  because 
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you  have  no  family  to  come  home  to,  so  you  can  work  for 
prodigious  hours.  I  never  drank,  I  never  have,  so  I  wouldn't 
go  out  boozing.  I  would  work. 

McGarrigle: 

They  got  value. 

Coblentz : 

[laughs)  Oh  yes,  yes. 

McGarrigle : 

How  long  did  you  do  that  for? 

Coblentz : 

Six  months,  that's  all.  I  wasn't  going  to  stay. 

McGarrigle : 

It  must  have  been  interesting. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  it  was.  It  was  that,  but  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  stay 
anymore. 

McGarrigle: 

Thoughts  about  Public  Office 

What  was  your  impression  of  Kennedy  overall,  with  your 
interactions  with  him? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  these  latest  tapes  on  the  Cuban  Crisis--.  You  can  say, 
''Thank  God  he's  there."  Then  this  newest  book  by  Seymour 
Hersch-- 

McGarrigle: 

I  don't  know  that  one. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  just  came  out.  He  talks  about  the  callousness  of 
Kennedy,  what  he  did.  He  said  he  was  really  married  for  one 
day  to  another  woman  before  Jackie,  and  he  used  to  have  trysts 
all  the  time  in  the  White  House  and  everything  else,  talking 
about  his  sexual  proclivity.  I  think  in  the  Chronicle ,  in  the 
entertainment  section,  you'll  see.  He's  out  here,  touting  his 
book,  and  talking  about  all  the  scandals  that  he's  bringing 
out  about  Kennedy. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  hard  to  know  in  what  place  to  put  people  historically 
when  you  have,  on  the  one  hand,  their  political  life,  and  then 
on  the  other  hand,  this  personal  life  that's  come  to  dominate 
the  media. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  in  many  ways,  I  don't  care.  Who  cares  if  he  did 
these  things?  You  can  say  it  reflects  on  his  moral  life  and 
so  forth,  but  it's  just  like  the  tapes  you  have  recently  of 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  how  he  could  have  dumped  a  lot  of  the 
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Kennedy  programs,  but  he  didn't.  The  most  important  one  was 
in  civil  rights  and  pushing  for  voting  rights  and  civil 
rights.  Yes,  he  was  in  many  ways  a  duplicitous  fellow.  In 
many  ways  his  language  was  coarse  and  so  forth.  But  in  many 
ways  he  had  ideals  and  he  lived  by  those,  too,  and  implemented 
them. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  a  surprise  to  many  people  that  he  pushed  through  the 
Civil  Rights  Act? 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  You  read  about  it.  Richard  Russell--Senator  Russell-- 
frora  Georgia,  was  his  idol,  and  Russell  just  was  livid  with 
him  for  doing  that  sort  of  thing.  There  are  a  number  of 
people  that  I  know  whose  personal  life  is,  in  my  opinion,  not 
very  good,  but  on  the  other  hand,  what  they  have  done,  what 
they  have  accomplished,  and  how  they  have  structured  certain 
things  is  to  be  admired. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  role  models  growing  up  or  in  your  early 
professional  life  who  motivated  you? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  can't  think  of  any. 

McGarrigle: 

I  have  "U.S.  Attorney  General"  with  a  question  mark.  Why  do  I 
have  that?  Was  there  a  connection? 

Coblentz : 

My  relationship  was  in  the  selection  of  judges,  because  I  knew 
our  senators  so  well  over  many  years,  senators  used  to  call  on 
me  with  suggestions,  and  one  of  my  dearest  friends,  who  jogged 
with  me  for  years,  was  Charles  Renfrew,  who  was  a  partner  of  a 
large  firm  called  Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro.  When  Senator 
John  Tunney  called  me  and  said,  "Will  you  go  on  the  bench?" 
meaning  me,  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  want  to  go.  But  I  got  a 
great  guy,  a  great  person,"  and  Charlie  became  a  judge. 

McGarrigle : 

I  met  him  when  my  husband  worked  at  Chevron. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  really? 

McGarrigle : 

Because  he  was  — 

Coblentz : 

The  general  counsel? 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  with  Chevron  for  a  while. 

Coblentz : 

A  charming  man,  a  big  guy. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  And  did  the  bench  not  pull  you? 
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Coblentz : 

[without  hesitation]  Not  at  all,  no.  I  didn't  think  I  would 
have  been  that  good,  so  I  didn't  want  to  do  it. 

McGarrigle: 

We  talked  about  this  last  time,  but  why  do  you  think  Witkin 
was  never  appointed? 

Coblentz : 

I'm  a  great  admirer  of  Bernie's,  but  I  think  he  was  too  smart 
and  too  cynical--not  cynical,  that's  not  the  word--too  caustic 
in  his  wit.  It  sort  of  set  some  people  back.  If  he  were  on  a 
court,  it  wouldn't  be  a  three  judge  court,  it  would  be  Bernie 
Witkin  dominating  everything.  [laughter]  It  was  probably 
true. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  it  probably  is.  It  was  more  than  just  a  perception. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  He  said  one  of  the  great  mistakes  in  his  life  was 
that  he  got  me  through  the  bar.  It's  true. 

McGarrigle : 

[laughter]  Because  you  were  a  thorn  in  his  side? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  took  his  course,  that's  all.  "There  are  a  number  of 
incompetents  that  I  have  helped  along."  I  said,  "Well,  it's 
true,  and  I'm  one  of  them,"  [laughter]  "and  I  thank  you." 

McGarrigle: 

That  sounds  like  friendly  banter. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  it  was,  with  him. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  remember  the  day--I'm  sure  you  do,  everybody  does--the 
day  that  JFK  was  assassinated? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  I  can't  remember  where  I  was.  You  couldn't  believe 
it  was  true.  Now,  that  whole  thing  when  you  read--I  just  read 
something  else--oh,  about  LBJ  appointing  the  Warren  Commission 
and  the  time  they  spent  and  what  they  did.  What  you're  going 
to  have  persisting  for  many  years,  "Was  it  a  single  shot  or 
did  somebody  else  do  it?"  Then  you  get  some  of  these  people 
who  say  it  really  was  a  conspiracy  led  by  LBJ.  You  get  this, 
and  it's  something  you  just  sort  of  have  to  live  with,  because 
logic  alone  will  never  answer  it. 

McGarrigle : 

I  remember  the  night  that  Robert  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  he  was  down  at  the  Biltraore  Hotel.  Where  were  you? 

McGarrigle: 

We  were  at  home.  My  mother  was  watching  television  and 
started  to  scream.  It  woke  us  all  up. 
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Coblentz : 

I  didn't  go  down  there,  but  I  was  on  the  delegation,  and  I 
just  couldn't  believe  it.  Of  course,  our  delegation  went  back 
to  Chicago,  not  pledged  to  anyone. 

McGarrigle: 

What  happened  next  there  in  Chicago,  then? 

Coblentz : 

They  were  trying  to  resurrect  Adlai  Stevenson  again,  but  we 
all  went  for  Hubert  Humphrey.  It  was  such  a  terrible 
convention:  the  rioting  in  the  streets  and  the  gas.  Of 
course,  the  California  delegation  was  given--  I  think  the 
hotel  has  been  torn  down  now.  I  remember  we  were  called  the 
Morrison  Moles  because  [laughs]  I  think  we  all  had  rooms  on  an 
inner  area  where  there  was  no  natural  light. 

McGarrigle: 

You  spent  several  days  like  that? 

Coblentz : 

Oh!  Terrible! 

McGarrigle: 

Were  you  on  other  delegations? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  I  had  before.  No,  let  me  see.  After  this  I  said, 
"I'm  not  interested  anymore."  It's  no  fun.  No  one  listens  to 
you. 

Handling  Protest 

McGarrigle : 

The  things  I  have  listed  on  here  on  our  outline:  Watts  riots, 
1965-66,  Miranda  Decision.  Those  were  momentous  times. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Sure.  The  Watts  riots--I  think  Pat  Brown  was  out  of  the 
state  at  the  time  and  the  lieutenant  governor,  Glenn  Anderson, 
was  in  charge.  I  wasn't  involved. 

It  was  a  mess,  just  a  mess.  When  people  get  angry  or 
frustrated,  logic  isn't  the  answer,  unfortunately.  You  have 
to  give  them  something,  and  sometimes  what  you  give  them  ain't 
enough.  But  we  even  had  some  riots  in  San  Francisco,  and  Jack 
Shelley  was  then  the  mayor.  That's  Kevin's  father.  He  went 
into  the  rioting  areas  and  he  calmed  people  down.  He  said, 
"I've  been  with  you.  You  know  me.  I've  been  supportive  of 
you  in  everything.  We're  going  to  try  to  have  some  answers  to 
some  of  your  problems." 

McGarrigle: 

That  takes  a  special  person,  not  to  distance  himself  but  to 
try  to  get  closer.  Plus,  there  is  some  physical  danger  there 
in  that. 
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Coblentz : 

Absolutely.  I  mean,  yes. 

McGarrigle : 

This  raises  an  interesting  point  about  the  outcomes  to  these 
violent  or  potentially  violent  situations,  depending  on  how 
they  were  handled.  Durake  was  very  law  and  order  in  his 
approach  to  his  protests  at  San  Francisco  State,  and  I 
wondered  how  that  differed  from  the  attitudes  of  the  regents 
here  at  Berkeley. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they  were  for  law  and  order.  I  thought  then  that  you 
don't  need  a  free  speech  area  for  gracious  sake.  That's 
silly. 

McGarrigle : 

A  designated  free  speech  area? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  was  that  a  proposal  that  there  would  be  a  designated  area? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  That's  what  started  all  of  that  by  Sather  Gate.  I  said, 
"Let  them  talk."  I  was  in  the  minority.  The  university 
thought  that  the  regents--"If  you  don't  like  it  here,  get 
out . " 

## 

Coblentz : 

[Talking  about  protesters  in  Humboldt  County]  I'm  sure  these 
people  firmly  believe  in  what  they're  doing,  but  they're 
taunting  the  police.  What  the  police  did  was  inexcusable.  I 
mean,  painting  their  eyes  with  pepper  spray.  There  are  going 
to  be  repercussions  because  of  that,  repercussions  against  the 
police  and  then  against  Frank  Riggs,  the  congressman  who  stood 
up  for  the  police.  He's  doing  that  politically,  but  he's 
doing  it  because  a  lot  of  his  constituency  is  in  the  lumber 
business  and  their  means  of  living  is  there. 

But  in  the  sixties,  there  was  always  taunting  and  saying, 
"What  we  stand  for  is  far  more  important  than  anything  else." 
Hogwash.  They  didn't  want  to  get  into  a  dialogue  or  anything 
else.  They  just  wanted  to  make  a  statement.  I  think  you  fall 
into  that  trap  and  you  refuse  to  hear  them.  It's  true.  I 
remember  there  were  some  interruptions  in  our  meetings  with 
students  standing  out  there  screaming.  So  a  couple  of  us-- 
Fred  Dutton,  Bill  Roth,  and  myself--said,  "Hey.  We'll  go 
outside  and  debate  you--if  you'll  listen."  Well,  they  don't 
want  to  listen.  When  the  cameras  are  on,  they  want  to  make 
inflammatory  statements. 
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McGarrigle: 

Maybe  it's  because  I'm  getting  older  that  some  of  that 
behavior  seems,  like  I  said  earlier,  adolescent.  I  mean, 
there  is  an  inability  to  see  other  people,  an  egocentricity . 

Coblentz : 

Of  course  there  is.  "You're  wrong,"  one  said  to  me,  "You're  a 
mother-fuckin'  wealthy  Jewish  lawyer."  Now,  I'm  not  going  to 
hit  him.  I'm  not  going  to  get  into  a  debate,  so  I  just  said, 
"You're  right,  but  not  in  all  respects.  I'm  not  going  to  say 
more. " 

McGarrigle : 

I  read  an  article  where  you  recounted  that  story.  Somebody 
came  and  grabbed  you  by  the  lapel. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  It  was  a  true  story.  I  say  it's  true  because  I  think  of 
the  predicament,  the  tragedy,  that  Judge  James  Ware  was  in 
when  he  told  the  story  about  somebody  trying  to  kill  his 
brother  and  everything  else.  Yesterday  I  spoke  to  Thelton 
Henderson,  who  is  the  presiding  judge  of  the  U.S.  District 
Court,  and  who  I've  known  for  years,  and  I  said,  "Tell  Jim 

Ware  that  Charlie  Renfrew  and  I  will  be  glad  to  sit  down  and 
talk--not  about  any  legal  aspects,  but  the  way  that  perhaps 
this  should  be  handled." 

McGarrigle: 

What  is  the  way  out  for  him  now? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it's  not  impeachable.  It's  not  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors.  That's  not  it.  I'd  like  to  hear  his  side. 

Maybe  he  should  make  a  statement  and  then  go  on  with  the 
business.  He's  got  an  apology  from  the  people  down  in 

Alabama.  He  shouldn't  make  this  a  race  issue  at  all,  because 
then  it's  going  to  reflect  on  other  Blacks.  I  think  he  should 
say,  you  make  a  mistake  and  then  you  go  on. 

McGarrigle: 

From  what  I've  read,  the  boy  who  was  killed  was  maybe  his 
half-brother. 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle : 

It  may  be  that  his  father  had  a-- 

Coblentz: 

An  illegitimate  child. 

McGarrigle: 

Had  another  child. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  I  think  the  less  he  goes  into  something  like  that,  the 
better  it  is,  too,  because  nothing  is  secret  in  this  world. 

It  will  come  out  if  you're  telling  a  falsehood  or  something 
like  that. 
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Coblentz : 


V  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  BOARD  OF  REGENTS,  1964-1980 
[Interview  5:  November  25,  1997]  ## 


Influence  of  the  Governor  on  the  University 


When  Pat  Brown  appointed  people  as  regents,  there  was  no 
attempt  at  any  time  to  persuade  us,  to  lobby  us,  or  anything 
else.  He  believed  in  free  choice,  free  will.  He'd  say,  "I 
have  confidence  in  you,”  and  you'd  do  it.  And  even  when  he 
had  some  pretty  beleaguered  episodes  while  he  was  the 
governor,  he  never  ever  interfered. 

Then  you  take  Ronald  Reagan  who  used  it  as  a  base  for  his 
political  future.  ”If  you  don't  like  it  here,  you  get  out” 
and  quietly  engineering,  in  some  ways,  with  his  friends,  the 
ouster  of  Clark  Kerr.  Using  the  whole  Free  Speech  Movement  to 
blast  these  young  people,  never  really  getting  to  the  basic 
problems  that  were  there.  Mind  you,  the  students  were  at 
fault  in  many  ways  too. 

Then  you  take  Jerry  Brown,  who  tried  to  inflict  some  of 
his  ideas  on  the  university,  not  only  by  his  appointments,  but 
by  coming  there  and  parading  his  thoughts  before  the  board,  I 
always  felt  for  political  reasons  to  help  in  his  desire  to 
become  president  of  the  United  States.  Fortunately,  the 
people  were  a  lot  smarter  than  he  gave  them  credit  for. 

Then  you  take  George  Deukmejian  who  had  pretty  much  a 
hands-off  attitude  towards  the  university.  He  was  generous  in 
the  budget  toward  the  university  once  the  president,  David 
Saxon,  and  others  educated  him. 

Then  there's  Pete  Wilson  who  uses  it  for  his  political 
purposes.  Two  egregious  examples:  Before  the  voters  were  even 
faced  with  the  question  of  affirmative  action,  he  brought  it 
before  the  Board  of  Regents  and  used  that  to  put  forth  his 
ideas  when  he  could  have  easily  waited  for  the  voters  to 
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I  think  you're  right.  They're  behaving  like  adolescents. 
They  haven't  grown  up.  I  know,  it's  a  little  like  your 
children  when  they  get  a  little  older  stomping  their  feet, 
saying  they  won't  do  it.  "I  want  attention." 

McGarrigle: 

I  wonder  sometimes  if  in  our  country  we  don't  have  the  longest 
period  of  adolescence  and  dependence. 

Coblentz : 

It  could  be.  I  don't  know,  I  can't  compare,  but  I  know  some 
people  who  have  never  grown  up. 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  we've  covered  a  lot,  and  we  really  have  more  to  talk 
about  with  the  regents.  Why  don't  we  start  there  next  time? 

Coblentz : 

Okay. 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


decide.  As  a  result,  he  got  the  university  leading  in  the 
attacks  on  affirmative  action.  Then  this  latest  display  of 
political--well,  just  of  pure  politics--when  they  had  worked 
out  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  whole  question  of  domestic 
partners.  This  seriously  affects  the  university,  not  only  in 
its  competition  with  other  institutions,  but  its  contractual 
relationships  with,  let  us  say,  San  Francisco,  where  they  have 
an  enormous  amount  of  funds  at  stake  because  the  university 
runs  the  county  hospital  and  other  medical  facilities,  and 
because  of  the  San  Francisco  ordinance,  unless  they  complied 
they  would  lose  that  contract.  But  then  he  decided  to  make  it 
a  big  issue  himself,  mobilizing  all  his  forces,  appointing 
regents  at  the  very  last  minute  who  would  kowtow  to  him,  and 
it  lost  by  only  one  vote.  Then  this  man,  who  didn't  pass  the 
bar  the  first  time  and  maybe  not  even  the  second  time,  and  who 
has  lost  in  court  on  [Proposition]  187  and  some  of  the  other 
measures,  now  says,  "Well,  it's  illegal  what  they're  doing." 

You  mean  what  the  regents  had  succeeded  in  passing? 

Yes. 

So,  it's  unfortunate  that  the  University  of  California 
has  been  used  as  sort  of  a  political  whipsaw  in  all  of  these 
things . 


Domestic  Partner  Legislation 


Are  there  things  that  the  university  could  have  done 
differently  in  these  instances  where  they've  been  used  more  or 
less  as  the  tool  of  a  governor? 

It's  pretty  hard.  I  mean,  they're  under  the  control  of  the 
regents.  If  a  governor  wants  to  bring  it  up,  what  are  they 
supposed  to  do?  Accept  it?  Say,  "Okay,  we  will  then  do  away 
with  affirmative  action."  You  fight  for  your  principles. 

On  this  other  matter  with  domestic  partners,  I  haven't 
seen  the  vote,  but  I'm  inclined  to  think--in  fact  I'm 
sure--that  a  lot  of  people  didn't  feel  that  strongly  about  the 
question  of  domestic  partners,  but  when  they  see  all  the  Ivy 
League  schools,  when  they  see  Michigan,  when  they  see 
Stanford--all  giving  them  these  rights,  or  privileges  rather 
than  rights,  they  have  to  compete  with  that.  It  puts  the 
university  at  a  terrible  disadvantage. 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


And  then  this  issue  about  the  San  Francisco  ordinance  is  a 
major  issue. 

That's  right.  The  San  Francisco  ordinance  affects  the 
university,  and  I  think  they're  pretty  much  in  compliance  with 
it.  San  Francisco  has  kind  of  had  a  tough  time.  They're 
almost  as  bad  as  the  "Kingdom  of  Berkeley,"  which  said  that 
Saddam  Hussein  should  be  left  alone.  But  San  Francisco  had 
ordinances  not  only  like  this,  they  have  one  if  you  do 
business  in  Burma  you  can't  do  business  with  the  city.  What 
constitutes  doing  business  in  Burma?  Myanmar,  or  Burma,  as  we 
used  to  call  it.  And  you  go  on  and  on. 

This  anticipates  a  little  bit  where  I  want  to  go  in  the  future 
in  terms  of  talking  about  business  in  the  city  and  how  things 
have  changed  and  evolved.  Do  you  see  a  fallout  in  terms  of 
business  in  the  city  these  days? 

No,  the  city  is  booming  right  now.  It's  never  been  industrial 
but  back  office  and  front  office.  Rents  have  soared  now 
because  businesses  are  desirous  of  moving  in.  But  the  city 
faces  a  big  lawsuit--and  they  are--on  the  question  of  domestic 
partners  because  the  airlines  do  business  with  the  city,  and 
the  airlines  say,  "We  can  comply  here,  perhaps,  but  we  can't 
comply  with  our  hundreds  of  offices  and  operations  throughout 
the  world,  and  by  doing  this  you  interfere  with  interstate 
commerce."  Well,  it's  in  the  courts  now. 

What  is  your  general  feeling  about  where  this  will  go?  The 
litigation. 

Well,  I  don't  know.  I  mean,  I'm  in  favor  of  the  legislation, 
but  I  don't  think  you  can  have  it  so  far-reaching  that  you 
have  multinational  corporations  complying,  because  you're  then 
going  to  be  frozen  out--the  city  will--of  certain  contracts, 
hypothetically.  You  advertise  for  vehicles.  Well,  I  don't 
think  that  the  Big  Three  or  the  Big  Five  automobile 
manufacturers  have  domestic  partners,  so  you  may  be  in  the 
position  of  buying  vehicles  from  I  don't  know  where  just  to 
comply.  [laughs]  I  mean,  San  Francisco  cannot  rule  the 
world.  San  Francisco  just  blocked  a  resolution  yesterday 
where  they  wanted  to  thank  Colin  Powell  for  what  he's  done  for 
children  and  other  things,  and  it  was  blocked.  Why?  Because 
of  his  attitude  or  position  on  gays  in  the  military.  If  you 
want  to  be  strict  on  that,  as  somebody  said,  you  shouldn't  do 
anything  for  President  Clinton,  because  he  didn't  follow 
through  on  these  things,  either.  I  think  San  Franciscans--San 
Franciscans  in  the  political  sense--get  a  little  too 
sanctimonious . 
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McGarrigle : 

Well,  there  is  that  kinship  with  "The  Kingdom  of  Berkeley,"  as 
you  say. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Fortunately,  it  means  nothing  to  anyone  else,  [laughter] 
so  let  them  go  ahead  and  pass  resolutions. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  we *11  get  back  to  that--that  whole  issue  of  who  is 
making  decisions  in  the  city,  how  things  are  now. 

Coblentz : 

I  mean,  what  they  do  is  they  posture  themselves,  knowing  that 
no  one  is  really  going  to  criticize  them.  Their  constituency, 
whatever  it  may  be,  will  applaud  them,  the  newspaper  the  Bay 
Guardian  will  applaud  them,  and  no  one  will  pay  much 
attention,  but  they’ve  accomplished,  perhaps,  what  they 
wanted. 

McGarrigle: 

And  yet  if  they  insist  on  imposing  their  regulation  on,  for 
example,  the  multinationals,  then  what  will  they  do?  They’ll 
have  to  compromise? 

Coblentz : 

They  compromised  with  the  Catholic  archdiocese  on  some  things. 
But  yes,  yes.  In  some  instances  there  are  a  limited  number  of 
suppliers  of  particular  goods  and  you’re  going  to  have  to 
choose--not  among  them,  but  alternatives. 

Appointment  to  the  Regents,  1964 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  let’s  go  back  to  the  period  of  your  first  appointment  as 
a  regent  by  Pat  Brown  in  1964.  Do  you  remember  the 
circumstances? 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  I  was  on  the  state  college  trustees.  I  had  been  on 
there  for  four  years,  appointed  by  Pat.  At  that  time,  we  used 
to  refer  to  the  Board  of  Regents  as  the  "College  of 

Cardinals."  They  were  mostly  people  of  great  affluence  and 
prestige,  and  it  was  probably  the  best  appointment  the 
governor  had  at  his  disposal.  I  mean,  at  that  time  there  were 
the  likes  of  Edward  Carter,  Norton  Simon,  Ed  Pauley,  Ellie 
Heller,  [Dorothy]  Buff  Chandler,  and  Catherine  Hearst.  They 
represented  the,  I  guess,  quote,  aristocracy,  unquote,  for 
want  of  a  better  terra,  of  California.  I  had  graduated  from 
the  university  and  cared  a  great  deal  about  it.  I  didn’t  want 
to  be  appointed  a  judge;  I  wasn’t  interested.  I  asked  Pat  if 

I  could  go  on  the  board. 
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He  said,  "Well,  I  consider  that  akin  to  the  supreme 
court. " 

I  said,  "Well,  would  you  appoint  me  to  the  supreme 
court?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  don't  want  it."  [laughter]  "I  want  to  go  on 
the  board." 

At  that  time  it  was  a  term  of  sixteen  years.  Pat  had 
reappointed  Norton  Simon  who  had  been  on  a  short  time,  he'd 
appointed  Fred  Dutton  who  was  his  former  executive  secretary 
and  then  subsequently  became  secretary  of  the  cabinet  under 
Kennedy,  he'd  appointed  Ellie  Heller,  and  he  had  appointed 
William  Matson  Roth--peopie  who  were  all  good  friends  of  mine, 
so  they  wouldn't  protest  [ laughs ] --amongst  the  Democrats.  So 
he  did  it,  [appoint  Coblentz]  for  which  I've  always  been 
grateful. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  remember  the  meeting  that  you  had  where  you  had  that 
discussion?  Was  that  in  his  office? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  in  Sacramento. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  he  make  the  decision  at  that  point  or  was  that  something 
you  heard  about  as  time  went  by? 

Coblentz : 

As  time  went  by.  He  also  knew  that  it  would  be  greeted  with 
some  pleasure  by  the  McClatchys,  because  he  was  very  close  to 
those  papers,  and  by  the  Hearsts,  who  I'd  represented.  So  he 
knew  that  he  wouldn't  get  press  down  on  him  for  making  an 
appointment  like  this--an  iconoclastic  Democratic  lawyer. 

McGarrigle : 

It  was  a  departure  then? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  I  mean,  A)  I  wasn't  part  of  the  aristocracy,  B)  I  wasn't 
wealthy--but  I  did  get  along  with  people  so  that  was  a  plus, 
[laughs]  At  least,  at  that  time  I  got  along  with  people. 

McGarrigle: 

Serving  with  Other  Regents 

Were  they  welcoming?  How  was  your  introduction  to  the  other 
regents? 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Oh,  some  of  them  looked  down  their  noses.  You  know,  "Who  is 
he?"  Ed  Pauley  used  to  talk  with  some  derision  about  the 
Brown  Five:  Simon,  Roth,  Heller,  myself,  and  Dutton--!  guess 
that  was  it.  But  I've  always  found  it  easy  to  get  along  with 
people.  You  know,  Fred  Dutton  would  get  apoplectic  at 
meetings  and  take  people  on  personally;  I  just  never  did. 

It's  not  my  nature,  that's  all.  I  tried  to  work  with  people. 
I  got  along  with  Ed  Pauley.  I  just  said,  "Ed,  we  disagree, 
but  I  respect  you  and  let's  go  from  there."  There  were  some 
people  later  on  who  I  couldn't  get  along  with,  but  that's  all 
right. 

And  who  would  they  be,  and  over  what  issues  would  that  be? 

Well,  I  thought  Glenn  Campbell  was  a  deceitful  man  and  not  to 
be  trusted,  so  I  didn't  get  along  with  him.  Glenn  Campbell 
was  the  head  of  the  Hoover  Institute.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
Catherine  Hearst,  I  got  along  with  her,  because  Catherine,  as 
I  told  you,  thought  I  was  the  most  liberal  person  she  knew. 

So  even  though  we  disagreed--!  mean,  I  remember  once  when  she 
wanted  to  dismiss  or  expel  the  students  who  were  caught  with 
marijuana  I  said,  "Catherine,  for  gracious  sakes,  you're  a 
Catholic.  Don't  you  believe  in  confession  and  redemption?" 
[laughter]  "And  maybe  some  ascension  later  on."  [laughter] 
So  when  Patty  was  kidnapped  I  was  asked  to  represent  the 
family. 

That  indicated  an  amazing  amount  of  trust  that  the  family  put 
in  you. 

Sure. 


To  Don  McLaughlin  I  would  say,  "Don,  you're  the  nicest 
conservative  I  know."  [laughs]  He  was  always  so  pleased.  He 
was  a  man  of  absolute  integrity,  and  while  we  disagreed 
politically,  it  didn't  make  a  difference. 

Later  on,  I  remember  William  French  Smith,  who 
subsequently  became  attorney  general--when  he  was  up  for 
confirmation  I  was  asked  to  go  and  testify  against  him.  I 
said,  "Well,  you  know,  that's  silly.  I  disagree  with  him,  but 
the  President  has  the  right  to  appoint  anyone  he  wants.  He  is 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honesty.  What  more  can  you  ask  except 
to  agree  completely  with  me,  and  that  would  be  disagreeing 
with  the  President." 

A  very  conservative  fellow,  Dean  Watkins,  who  is  head  of 
Watkins- Johnsons  Company,  very  conservative.  There  was  no 
deceit  there  at  all;  he  would  tell  it  like  it  was. 
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McGarrigle : 

How  were  decisions  made  with  such  a  diverse  range  of  political 
background? 

Coblentz : 

[laughs]  There  would  be  a  lot  of  discussions  outside  the 
meeting.  Contrary,  maybe,  to  the  Brown  Act--I'ra  not  sure--but 
we'd  get  together  in  the  evenings  before  and  talk.  I  remember 
one  time.  As  I  told  you,  I  don't  drink,  and  I  complained 
because  people  were  drinking  a  great  deal,  and  that  as  a 
result  anger  was  there,  the  decibel  rate  would  increase,  and 
it  just  wasn't  helpful  for  logical  discourse. 

Of  course,  the  person  on  the  board  whom  I  dearly  loved 
and  so  respected  was  Ellie  Heller.  I  mean,  we  would  agree 
without  even  talking.  She  loved  the  university  and  she  was  so 
loyal  to  it.  She  cared.  She  then  became  the  first  woman  to 
chair  the  Board  of  Regents. 

McGarrigle : 

How  were  those  decisions  made  about  the  appointment  to  chair 
the  board? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  there  would  be  a  nominating  committee  and  little 
background  discussions. 

McGarrigle : 

Among  the  regents?  You  nominated  your  own  chair? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  No  one  else  ever  interfered.  I  remember  when  I 
thought  it  was  ray  time.  Ed  Carter  said,  "We-ell,  you  should 
wait."  I  said,  "Ed,  I'm  not  waiting.  I've  got  the  votes." 
That  was  enough.  [laughter) 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  '76  to  '78,  I  think. 

Coblentz : 

Whenever  it  was,  yes.  It  was  a  two-year  terra.  But  I 
campaigned  for  myself.  I  just  went  around  and  asked.  I  had 
served  as  chairman  of  all  of  the  committees,  so  I  had  that 
experience,  whether  it  was  grounds  or  buildings  or  educational 
policy,  finance,  investments,  and  so  forth. 

McGarrigle: 

Coordinating  the  Bakke  Litieation 

Were  there  particular  committees  that  interested  you  more  than 
others?  Subjects  that  you  took  more--? 

Coblentz : 

No.  But  one  thing  I  found  is  that  if  you're  a  lawyer  you  have 
to  have  partners  who  will  support  you,  because  it  took  70 
percent  of  my  time.  It's  an  amazing  thing.  In  fact,  on  the 
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Koret  Foundation,  the  president  of  the  foundation  was  saying 
that  maybe  we,  the  foundation,  should  pay  him  for  his 
secretary's  time  that  was  there.  I  said,  "Tad"--Tad 
Tanbe--"when  I  was  chairman  of  the  board,  we  not  only  didn't 
get  paid,  but  I  wouldn't  consider  having  the  university  pay 
for  my  secretary's  time.  That's  something  to  give,  and  I'm 
not  as  wealthy  as  you."  So  I  think  1  shamed  him.  [laughs] 

But  it  takes  an  enormous  amount  of  time.  For  instance,  at 
that  time  one  of  the  big  issues  was  the  Bakke  case. 

The  question  was  who  should  represent  the  university  and 
how  should  we  handle  it.  I  was  on  the  board  at  that  time  of 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund.  They  didn't  want  us  to  appeal 
the  case.  They  didn't  think  it  was  that  good  a  case.  I  got  a 
call  from  Jack  Greenberg,  who  was  then  the  legal  director  of 
the  Legal  Defense  Fund,  saying,  "You  people  shouldn't  do  it," 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  know  that  a  lot  of  minority 
students  didn't  want  us  to  do  it,  either.  In  the  first  place, 
they  didn't  have  confidence  in  the  general  counsel's  office; 
in  the  second  place,  they  didn't  think  it  was  that  good  a 
case,  but  we  pushed  it  through. 

Then  came  the  question:  who  would  represent  the 
university  if  they  didn't  have  confidence  in  the  general 
counsel--a  fellow  named  Don  Reidhauer  who  was  a  very  able  guy. 
Some  of  this  must  have  really  bothered  him,  because  he 
subsequently  a  couple  of  years  later  committed  suicide. 
Tragedy. 

He  was  absolutely  wonderful.  We  sat  down  and  I  said,  "We 
should  get  somebody  to  work  with  you  on  this."  So  we  got  a 
fellow  named  Paul  Mishkin  who  was  here  at  the  law  school. 

Then  I  thought  we  needed  an  advocate  at  the  [United 
States]  Supreme  Court  level,  so  I  phoned  the  former  Watergate 
chief  prosecutor,  Archibald  Cox.  He  said,  "Well,  I  would  be 
very  interested,  but  I'll  have  to  charge  you." 

So  I  held  my  breath  and  said,  "Well,  how  much  will  that 

be?" 


He  said,  "A  hundred  dollars  an  hour." 

So  I  quietly  and  politely  said,  "Thank  you.  We  accept." 
[ laughter] 

So  that  mollified  a  lot  of  people  to  know  that  we  had  a 
top  legal  team  there,  but  it  took  a  lot  of  working  with 
everybody. 
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McGarrigle : 

Did  you  take  that  on  because  at  that  point  you  were  chair? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Were  there  other  lawyers  on  the  board  at  that  time? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  sure.  I'm  sure  there  were,  but  I  don't-- 

McGarrigle : 

Did  the  lawyers  tend  to  gravitate  to  the  legal  issues  only? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  don't  know  who  was  on  the  board  who  was  a  lawyer. 

McGarrigle : 

I'll  have  to  check  that. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  then  I  went  back  to  hear  oral  argument  on  that.  And 
I  didn't  charge  the  university  for  any  of  that.  In  a  sense,  I 
just  think  that  on  something  like  this,  if  you're  willing  to 
contribute  your  time,  then  you  should  do  everything  possible, 
because-- 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment.  I'm  on  this  committee  on 
the  question  of  whether  the  university  should  continue  with 
Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar.  We  talked  about  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Right. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  on  the  committee  are--you  know  some  of  them--Mary  Metz 
who  is  head  of  University  Extension,  Herma  Kay,  the  dean  of 
the  law  school,  Budd  Cheit,  and  another  lawyer  and  myself.  We 
came  out  with  a  report  in  which  we  said  that  the  university 
should  divest  itself  of  the  responsibility.  We've  lost  $10  to 
$12  million;  the  bar  isn't  contributing  anything. 

I  got  a  call  from  University  Hall  last  week  saying, 

"Well,  a  problem  has  arisen  about  you." 

I  said,  "What  is  that?" 

"Well,  we  understand  you  have  a  financial  interest  in  the 
Practicing  Law  Institute." 

I  said,  "Well,  in  the  first  place,  the  Practicing  Law 
Institute  is  nonprofit.  In  the  second  place,  I  have 
absolutely  nothing  as  far  as  a  financial  interest  or  any  kind 
of  interest.  I  don't  even  think  I've  ever  even  taken  a  course 
from  PLI."  You  can't  be  absolutely  clean,  but  you  have  to 
make  sure  that  you  are  somewhat  clean. 
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McGarrigle : 

Somebody  is  digging  around  in  the  dirt. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Yes.  Why  do  they  do  this?  Because  Bill  Coblentz 
could  be  economically  benefited.  Well,  it's  just  not  so. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  the  general  feeling  among  the  regents  when  you  were 
putting  together  this  team  to  address  the  Bakke  case? 

Coblentz : 

They  were  willing  to  let  me  do  it.  What  I  find  is  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  is  confrontation,  but  in  a  polite  manner. 
"Hey,"  you  phone  somebody,  "here's  what  I'm  doing.  Here  are 
the  people.  I  hope  you  approve."  "Oh  yeah!  Sounds  great, 
sounds  great!"  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  we  have  a  lot  to  learn  from  you. 

Coblentz : 

I  mean,  I'm  head  of  the  compensation  committee  for  a  number  of 
entities,  and  one  is  the  Public  Policy  Institute  of 

California.  I  know  that  the  compensation  for  David  Lyons  is 
now,  I  think,  $240,000  a  year,  and  I  think  he  should  get  a 
raise--when  you  look  at  entities  like  us,  what  people  are 
paying--you  make  the  comparisons  and  so  forth.  When  I  first 
phoned  Arjay  Miller  who  used  to  be  the  dean  of  the  business 
school  at  Stanford  and  president  of  Ford  Motor  Company,  and  I 
said,  "Obnoxious,  I've  got  this.  What  do  you  think?"  "I 
think  5  percent  is  fair."  He  said,  "Yep,  good  idea."  So  then 
you  phone  the  next  person,  "And  I  talked  to  Arjay."  Now, 
people  do  that  for  their  own  personal  gain,  but  I've  no 
personal  gain  here.  But  I  think  it's  fair,  and  people  do. 

McGarrigle : 

Is  that  a  style  you  developed  early  on? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  But  with  this,  I  mean,  I'm  not  benefiting  by  whoever 
we  choose.  Archibald  Cox  is  a  very  distinguished  person,  and 
Don  Reidhauer,  the  general  counsel,  completely  agreed  on  this. 
So  we  have  a  fine  team. 

McGarrigle: 

You  built  consensus  from  the  start. 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  oh  yes.  Otherwise,  if  you  don't  build  consensus,  you  at 
least  get  the  votes  in  advance  so  you  know  that  you  are  going 
to  win  anyway. 

McGarrigle: 

You  were  covered  on  both  sides. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  it  like  to  hear  oral  argument  at  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court? 
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## 

Coblentz : 

Of  course,  he  [Archibald  Cox]  appeared  in  his  waistcoat  and 
striped  pants  as  befits  the  former  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  States.  [laughs] 

McGarrigle : 

Is  that  right? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

That's  the  formal  attire? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  not  for  everybody  but  for  the  solicitor. 

McGarrigle : 

And  that  would  be  understood  that  he  would  appear  in  that  kind 
of  attire  before  the  Supreme  Court?  It  was  his  choice? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

That's  a  privilege  of  his  stature? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  well,  because  of  his  position  as  former  solicitor 
general. 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  ever  seen  that  done  before? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  you  see  it.  Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  then  who  was  arguing  the  other  side? 

Coblentz : 

Renny  Colvin  from  San  Francisco.  A  good  lawyer.  He 
represented  the  other  side.  It  was  all  very  civil--just 
adhering  to  what  the  law  is,  and  no  demonstrations.  Well, 
there  wouldn't  be  any  demonstrations  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
none  of  that.  And  no  inflammatory  language  outside  the  court, 
either. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  was  the  reaction  when  the  decision  came  down? 

Coblentz : 

Relief.  [laughs]  But  we  could  always  say,  win  or  lose,  that 
we  put  our  best  foot  forward.  No  one  could  criticize  us  for 
that.  That  was  the  important  thing. 

McGarrigle: 

And  the  mood  on  the  campus,  were  people  paying  a  great  deal  of 
attention? 

Coblentz : 

No.  It's  interesting,  isn't  it,  what  goes  on  outside  and  what 
goes  on  inside. 
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McGarrigle: 

Inside,  students  have  so  much  to  contend  with  they  may  not  see 
the  big  picture.  I  didn’t  see  the  big  picture  when  I  was  a 
student . 

Coblentz : 

I  think  that's  right.  Well,  I  mean,  the  other  issues--.  Oh, 

I  was  talking  to  Herma  [Kay]  the  other  day  about  affirmative 
action.  I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  I  could  do,  but  if  you 
think  I  could  do  something  for  you,  let  me  know." 

McGarrigle : 

What  did  she  say? 

Coblentz : 

[sighing]  "Oh  Billy."  [laughter]  I  mean,  she's  being  really 
buffeted,  and  yet  she  has  to  follow--whether  she  likes  it  or 
not--what  the  regents  have  so  stated  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
university. 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  if  you  look  at  from  1964  to  the  present,  1964  being  the 
implementation  of  the  equal  opportunity  program,  then  you  see 
a  tremendous  number  of  changes  in  just  over  a  thirty-year 
span. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  you  look,  in  ray  day  you  were  pretty  much  an  all-white 
student  body.  Now  it's  so  diversified. 

McGarrigle : 

And  that's  despite  the  1995  repeal  of  affirmative  action? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

You  see  it  continuing  to  be? 

Coblentz : 

I  think  that's  right,  but  probably  less  Hispanics  and  less 
Blacks  and  more  Asians. 

McGarrigle: 

Because  the  admissions  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
trying  to  find  ways  to  work  within  that  constraint. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  do  a  lot  of  socializing  outside  of  the  meetings?  You 
met  sometimes  in  the  evenings  to  talk  things  over? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  we  always  met  usually  the  night  before. 

McGarrigle: 

That  would  be  at  somebody's  home  or  in  a  restaurant. 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  usually  not  at  home,  usually  at  some  hotel  or  restaurant. 
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I  always  remember  joking,  talking  to  the  late  Jess  Unruh. 
I  said,  ” Jess ,  you've  really  got  to  persuade  Catherine  Hearst 
to  go  along  with  some  of  these  things.” 

Except  when  the  drinking  got  excessive.  Mind  you,  just 
because  I  don't  drink  doesn't  mean  that  I  want  to  inhibit 
others,  but  I  think  you  reach  a  certain  stage  where  it  affects 
courtesy  and  decent  discourse,  that's  all. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  more  the  times  that  people  drank  more?  Do  you  see 
that  still? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  I  can't  answer  that  because  I  really  don't  pay 
any  attention. 

McGarrigle : 

I  just  wondered  with  the  other  groups  that  you  serve  on  now  if 
you  see  that  kind  of  thing. 

Coblentz : 

No,  we  really  don't  meet  ahead  of  time. 

McGarrigle: 

More  business. 

Coblentz : 

More  business,  like  PPIC  [Public  Policy  Institute].  Nah, 
people  drink  wine  and  that's  about  it.  Then  in  corporate 
boards  I  don't  see  it  at  all. 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  you  come  up  to  speed  with  the  issues?  Was  there  an 
orientation  for  new  regents  or  were  you  thrown  in? 

Coblentz: 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

You  were  thrown  in? 

Coblentz : 

Thrown  in,  but  Ellie  Heller  helped  me  a  great  deal.  So  it 
wasn't  that  difficult.  Then  you  have  to  learn,  I  guess  like 
people  in  Congress,  you  keep  quiet  for  a  while.  [laughs]  And 
you  read  and  do  your  homework  and  ask  people  questions  so 
everything  doesn't  look  like  a  conspiracy  or  something  else. 
Oftentimes,  the  administration  would  just  sort  of  figure  that 
people  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  they  would  push  things  a 
little  faster  than  perhaps  they  should. 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


UC  Under  Governor  Reagan 


We  talked  in  the  beginning  today  a  little  bit  about  the  change 
that  the  university  has  experienced  with  the  various 
governors . 

Well,  Reagan  had  his  education  secretary--a  man  named  Alex 
Sherriffs.  Alex  was  on  campus.  He  was  a  professor  of 
sociology  or  something,  and  he  was  very  embittered  by  the 
whole  Free  Speech  Movement,  and  he  was  Reagan's  advisor,  which 
didn't  help  us  too  much.  Reagan  really  never  had  much  time 
for  the  university,  but  he  would  come  to  the  meetings  in  order 
to--grandstand.  He  was  programmed  to  express  his  views,  and 
he  felt  very  strongly  about,  "If  you  don't  like  it,  get  out  of 
here.  We're  here  to  educate.  Why  do  we  have  to  give  courses 
in  Chaucer  or  whatever  it  may  be?  Why  can't  we  just  cut  out 
some  of  these  superfluous  parts  of  the  curriculum?" 

Oh,  and  his  idea  about  superfluous  would  be  huraanities-based 
courses?  Did  he  want  a  more  practical  curriculum? 

He  never  said,  but  we  were  talking  about  fiscal  constraints, 
what  you  had  to  do.  Mind  you,  when  I  was  on  the  board,  there 
was  a  dichotomy  there  because  you  had  powerful  people  who  were 
all  involved  in  the  Los  Angeles  Museum  of  Art--Norton  Simon, 

Ed  Pauley,  Buff  Chandler,  and  Ed  Carter.  Norton  loved  to 
cause  problems.  He  had  threatened  the  museum  with  pulling  his 
collection  out  of  it--he  had  a  magnificent  collection--and  he 
did  later  on.  So  there  was  a  lot  of  bitterness  and  strong 
feelings  which  was  carried  over  onto  the  board  from  the 
museum. 

For  what  reason  did  he  threaten  to  pull  his-- 

I  never  got  involved,  but  he  didn't  like  what  they  were  doing 
at  the  museum,  the  building  program,  the  acquisition  program. 
Norton  liked  to  tilt  at  all  sorts  of  things,  but  as  a  result 
of  this,  this  spilled  over  onto  the  regents.  As  a  northern 
Californian,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So  we  would  just 
sort  of  stand  back  and  let  them  pick  on  each  other. 

So  you  mean  it  would  spill  over  in  the  sense  that  they  had 
their  differences  of  opinion? 

Yes.  They  had  their  differences  in  opinion,  and  maybe  it  was 
engendered  by  the  issue  before  the  board,  or  maybe  it  was 
because  of  what  had  transpired  at  the  Los  Angeles  Museum. 
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McGarrigle : 

That's  so  interesting.  So,  in  terms  of  northern  and  southern 
California,  that  was  one  clear  division? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  we  stayed  out  of  it.  We  northern  Californians  didn't 
know  enough  about  it.  We  weren't  that  involved,  so  we  let 
them  sort  of  fight  among  themselves. 

McGarrigle : 

Right.  Was  there  a  sense  on  the  board  that  there  was  a 
division  between  those  from  northern  and  those  from  southern 
California? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no  there  wasn't  that.  Then  you  had  Chancellor  Franklin 
Murphy  of  UCLA,  who  was  very  adept  at  all  sorts  of  maneuvering 
and  was  very  loved  and  respected,  but  was  always  aiming  to 
take  over  from  Clark  as  the  president.  The  southern 
Californians,  who  knew  him  a  lot  better  than  we  did,  would 
always  listen  to  him  a  great  deal. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  his  background? 

Coblentz : 

Franklin  was  a  doctor.  He  was  dean  of  the  medical  school  at 
the  University  of  Kansas,  chancellor  at  Kansas,  then  came  out 
to  UCLA.  Subsequently,  he  left  UCLA  and  became  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Tiraes-Mirror  Company. 

McGarrigle : 

And  was  his  name  ever  considered  for  a  UC  presidency? 

Coblentz : 

Clark  Kerr  tells  me  yes.  I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  Reagan  use  UC  as  a  campaign  issue? 

Coblentz : 

Hell,  yes.  That  was  the  time  you  had  the  Free  Speech 

Movement,  you  had  People's  Park,  you  had  the  gassing.  He  was 
for  law  and  order  and  "Enough  with  all  this  stuff  that's  going 
on  at  this  campus,  because  this  university  has  given  so  much 
to  its  students.  They  should  learn  to  behave  or  go." 

I  remember  we  had  the  riots,  and  some  of  the  students 
landed  in  Santa  Rita  Prison,  and  some  parents  would  call  me 
late  at  night.  Finally,  I  said,  "Madame  (or  sir),  if  you'd 
given  that  child  the  love  and  affection  they  deserve,  they 
wouldn't  be  there.  Goodbye."  [laughing) 

McGarrigle: 

You  saw  their  behavior  as  sort  of  a  quest  for  identity  or  an 
acting  out? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  yes.  You  know,  at  that  time  we  had  the  frustrations  of 
Vietnam,  we  had  the  drug  scene  which  was  quite  prevalent,  they 
had  the  anti-intellectual,  anti-whatever  the  ordinary  citizens 
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were  doing,  and  the  attire  that  people  wore.  People  were  less 
fragrant,  less  orderly,  less  well  dressed  than  they  are  today, 
[laughs]  You  remember  the  old  Haight-Ashbury  scene,  too, 
where  I  spent  some  time.  The  young  people  really  didn't  have 
a  good  auditory  sense,  a  lot  of  them.  They  weren’t  willing  to 
listen--"! 'm  going  to  tell  you,  but  I'm  not  going  to  hear 
you"--which  was  so  unfortunate. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  think  that's  different  today? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  we  don't  have  the  frustrations  today  that  we  had  then. 
The  only  frustration  you  have  is--well,  one  of  the 
frustrations  you  have  is,  "Am  I  going  to  be  gainfully  employed 
when  I  leave  this  university?"  It's  not  necessarily,  "Am  I 
going  to  be  educated,"  but  employed. 

McGarrigle: 

A  different  focus. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  it's  pretty  good  now.  I  mean,  when  I  leave  this 
university,  I  probably  have  a  job  and  then  I'm  on  my  way. 

Now,  students  of  the  past  here  say,  "Yeah,  you're  going  to  get 
a  job,  you're  going  to  sink  into  the  morass  of  society.  What 
are  you  going  to  contribute,  what  are  you  going  to  do?  Are 
you  really  going  to  be  free?"  But  you're  on  campus;  you  can 
see  how  the  students  are  different. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  I  think  they're  more  focused  on  their  studies. 

Coblentz: 

Sure . 

McGarrigle: 

And  the  studies  have  become  so  much  more  technical. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  "And  I'm  not  worried  that  if  I  leave  here  I'm  going  to 
have  to  join  the  service  and  go  out  to  that  doggone  war  that 
they're  fighting  out  there--and  for  what--while  all  these 
people  are  making  money  around  me  not  doing  anything." 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  that  was  a  tremendous  stress. 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  I  remember  Jolly  West-- [Louis ]  Jolyon  West--a  professor 
of  psychiatry  at  UCLA  who  was  called  in  to  testify  later  on  in 
the  Hearst  case.  He  had  an  apartment  in  the  Haight-Ashbury, 
and  I  wanted  to  see  what  was  going  on  there,  so  I  would  go 
over  and  spend  time  and  listen  to  some  of  these  younger  people 
who  were  there.  It  wasn't  very  edifying. 

McGarrigle : 

There's  a  culture,  still,  around  Haight-Ashbury  of  maybe-- 

Coblentz : 

The  leftovers? 
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McGarrigle: 

Yes.  I  hosted  some  younger  relatives,  and  they  wanted  to  make 
a  field  trip  to  Haight-Ashbury .  You  know,  they  still  hold 
onto  this  maybe  slightly  romantic  version  of  what  it  was  like. 

Coblentz : 

I  always  considered  Haight-Ashbury  a  dirty  place,  and  I 
wouldn't  eat  a  sandwich  there.  [laughs]  Well,  it  probably 
still  is  a  haven  for  a  lot  of  people.  The  Haight-Ashbury 
Clinic--David  Smith--is  still  there,  still  taking  care  of 
people  with  drug  problems.  But  it's  not  only  the  drug  culture 
now,  it's  unfortunately  the  AIDS  epideraic--not  necessarily 
because  of  homosexual  activities,  but  because  of  needles. 

McGarrigle : 

Now  I've  read  recently  that  heroin  use  is  way  up  in  San 
Francisco. 

Coblentz : 

Do  you  need  a  needle  for  that? 

McGarrigle : 

I  don't  know. 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  I  think  so.  I  think  cocaine  is  sniffing  and  I 
think  heroin  is  needles.  [laughs)  I  always  thought  if  I  had 
to  give  myself  insulin  I  wouldn't  know  what  I  would  do.  I 
would  faint  at  that  needle. 

UC  President  Clark  Kerr's  Firing 

McGarrigle: 

Clark  Kerr  was  here  when  you  came  on.  Am  I  right? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  He  was  president  of  the  university. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  was  that  meeting  like  when  he  was  fired?  A  fourteen 
to  eight  vote,  I  have,  1967. 

Coblentz : 

It  could  be.  I  don't  know.  As  I  told  Clark,  it  came  as  a 
complete  surprise  to  me.  I  wasn't  privy  to  these  meetings 
beforehand.  I  wasn't  privy  to  what  was  being  said.  He  said 
he  had  an  inkling  of  what  was  going  on  and  he  went  and  talked 
to  Buff  Chandler  who  was  very  candid.  She  said,  "I  think  I'll 
vote  for  termination.  You've  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
governor  and  others,  and  so  I  will  vote  that  way."  What 
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really  hit  him  was  they  said,  "You're  here  today  and  gone 
tomorrow."  They  didn't  give  him  any  time  at  all. 

McGarrigle: 

The  regents  who  came  down  with  this  decision? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  he  was  just  to  clear  his  desk  and-- 

Coblentz : 

And  that  was  it.  But  he  asked  me,  "Did  you  talk  to  Norton 
Simon  or  any  of  the  others?"  "No." 

McGarrigle : 

How  was  the  vote? 

Coblentz : 

[laughs]  It  was  acrimonious  debate.  I  think  the  vote  was: 
those  who  were  appointed  by  Pat  Brown  were  certainly  for 
Clark. 

McGarrigle: 

What  did  the  other  side  think  he  should  have  done  differently 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  remember. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  it  basically  a  disagreement  about  not  bringing  enough  law 
and  order  to  the  situation? 

Coblentz : 

It  could  well  have  been  that.  I  just  remember  I  was  so  angry 
at  the  time. 

McGarrigle: 

What  did  he  go  on  to  do  after  that? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  Clark  was  always  a  full-time  professor  here  in 
industrial  relations,  and  then  he  did  the  Carnegie  study  on 
higher  education.  It's  one  of  the  hallmarks  of  higher 
education.  He  was  called  on--and  has  been--as  a  great  labor 
mediator  and  arbitrator.  But  in  the  fields  of  education,  he 
has  always  been,  in  higher  education,  at  the  forefront.  And 
with  good  reason,  too. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  once  the  regents  fired  him,  then,  did  they  put  a  search 
committee  together  to  find  his  successor? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  I  think  Harry  Wellman  came  in. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  he  was  the  acting-- 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Then  they  had  a  search  committee,  but  I  wasn't  a  member 

McGarrigle: 

Then  [Charles]  Hitch  came? 
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Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


Right. 

Was  the  flavor  quite  different  under  Hitch  than  it  had  been 
under  Clark  Kerr? 

Not  that  Clark  was  flamboyant  or  anything,  but  Charlie  was 
more  reserved.  He  was  an  Oxford  don.  He  was  a  controller  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  He  was  more  internally  oriented 
and  a  very,  very  decent  man. 

Well,  that  must  have  been  quite  a  situation.  You  had  had  this 
acrimonious  division  among  the  board  about  Clark  Kerr's 
leaving,  then  you  had  an  acting  president,  and  then  you  had  a 
new  president.  Then  did  that  divisiveness  continue?  Did  some 
of  those  people  leave  the  board? 

No.  The  divisiveness  was  there,  sure.  Then  you  have  people 
on  the  board  who  were  used  to  dominating  the  enterprises  of 
which  they  controlled,  whether  it  was  Ed  Pauley  or  Ed  Carter. 

I  remember  Ed  Carter  once  saying,  "Bill,  you're  just  full  of 
shit."  I  said,  "Yes,  it's  true.  It's  very  true."  I  wasn't 
going  to  rise  to  the  debate,  "But  you'll  have  to  endure  it." 

[ laughter] 


The  University  Under  Governor  Jerry  Brown 


Were  those  tense  times?  Those  meetings?  You  said  you  spent 
70  percent  of  your  time  on  this. 

Well,  as  chairman,  yes.  Yes,  sure  they  were  tense  at  times, 
depending  on  the  issue.  When  Reagan  was  governor,  the  threat 
was  always  there  that  he  would  go  public  with  something  and 
the  university  would  be  in  the  headlines,  and  it  would  be 
embarrassing  to  the  university,  not  to  the  individuals. 

Then  when  Jerry  was  there  it  was  tense  with  him  because 
he  would  always  question  things.  I  still  remember  going  up  to 
Sacramento  to  talk  about  the  medical  school  at  San  Francisco. 
He  was  questioning  the  budget.  We  had  a  seven  o'clock 
meeting,  but  I  suggested  to  the  chancellor  there  that  we  eat 
dinner  ahead  of  time.  So  we  got  sandwiches  and  ate  in  the 
car.  We  weren't  ushered  in  until  around  nine-thirty.  We  were 
putting  forth  our  proposals  when  Jerry  asked,  "Aren't  you 
fellows  hungry?  Want  some  dinner?"  "No  way!"  we  replied, 
"Let's  keep  going."  We  wore  him  out.  [laughter] 
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McGarrigle:  Where  was  that  where  you  met? 


Coblentz : 

Up  at  the  governor's  office. 

McGarrigle : 

You  went  up  to  Sacramento? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  Sure. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  standard  that  he  would  keep  you  going  like  that? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  an  inordinate  amount  of  time. 

McGarrigle : 

That  wasn't  true  so  much  under  Reagan? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  never  went  up  to  meet  with  Reagan,  so  I  wouldn't  know. 

McGarrigle : 

Reagan  attended  meetings,  and  then  Brown  attended  some 
meetings,  too. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  can't  remember  the  people's  names  who  he  appointed, 
but  really  they  weren't  that  good.  One  was  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  but  they  can't  be  kings,  and  he  wasn't  very 
helpful. 

McGarrigle : 

So  you  saw  the  makeup  of  the  board  change  with  the  different 
appointments? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  Sure.  Well,  he  appointed  Yori  Wada--a  good  guy.  He 
used  to  be  ray  camp  counselor. 

McGarrigle: 

Really? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  He  was  head  of  the  Buchanan  YMCA  [Young  Men's  Christian 
Association],  a  thoughtful  man.  He  appointed  Jack  Henning, 
who  was  head  of  the  state  Federation  of  Labor.  Then  he 
appointed  some  who  weren't  very  good. 

McGarrigle: 

So  you  had  this  change,  also,  from  the  board  that  you  came 
into,  which  was  of  people,  as  you  say,  for  lack  of  a  better 
term,  of  maybe  a  California  aristocracy. 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

You  saw  that  change? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  remember  very  clearly  seeing  Jerry  down  at  Malibu.  We 
were  on  the  beach  together  and  just  talking.  He  said,  "How  am 
I  doing?" 
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I  said,  "Terrible.”  I  had  nothing  to  gain  from  him. 

He  said,  "What  do  you  mean?" 

I  said,  "Well,  two  things.  The  University  of  California 
and  the  judiciary.  You're  leaving  them  both  in  shambles." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

I  gave  him  chapter  and  verse. 

McGarrigle : 

I'm  just  wondering  what  you  think  his  agenda  was,  or  maybe  he 
didn't  have  one. 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  think  he  had  one.  Well,  he  wanted  to  reshape 
California,  just  like  he  talks  of  maybe  reshaping  Oakland  to  a 
lesser  degree.  His  agenda,  I  am  cynical,  is  always  personal. 
He  took  over  the  Democratic  party  because  he  wanted  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  party  and  take  it  through  the  wilderness  into  a 
bright  new  pasture.  He  was  terrible.  He  didn't  help  raise 
money,  didn't  do  anything.  It  was  a  personal  campaign-- just 
ideas  alone  could  win  the  day.  You  know  with  anything  you  do, 
it  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work.  Ideas  aren't  the  beacon  that 
lead  people  forth;  they  help,  they  guide  you,  but  that's  it. 
And  then  I  think  he  decided  also  to  be  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Fortunately,  that  died  a  fairly  quick  death. 

I  think  even  now  he  envisions  himself  as  the  messiah  who  shall 
lead  us  forth,  but  I  don't  know  where  he  gets  any  support. 

He's  an  example  of  what  my  father  used  to  say  to  me:  "It's  a 
good  thing  I  was  born  ahead  of  you."  It's  a  good  thing  Pat 
was  born  ahead  of  him--not  only  to  leave  him  a  legacy  that 
people  respect,  but  also  to  leave  him  sufficient  funds  so  he 
could  be  independent. 

McGarrigle : 

We'll  see  how  it  goes  with  Oakland. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  you're  in  El  Cerrito,  right? 

McGarrigle : 

Right . 

Coblentz : 

So  you  won't  vote,  but  I  would  hope  that  they--.  I  see  where 
the  city  council  there  has  raised  their  salaries  over  100 
percent. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh?  I  haven't  followed  that. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  think  they're  the  highest  paid  municipal  body  in 
California.  They're  now  getting  over  $60,000. 
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McGarrigle:  What  amount  of  time  does  a  city  council  member  spend? 


Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  The  board  of  supervisors  in  San  Francisco 
received  about  $24,000  annually,  which  is  insufficient. 

it 

Coblentz : 

When  you're  not  developing  as  fast  as  you'd  like  for  a  tax 
base,  when  you've  entered  into  a  contract  with  A1  Davis  and 
the  Oakland  Raiders  that's  going  to  cost  you  a  lot  of  money,  I 
think  it's  inexcusable  to  raise  salaries  by  that  amount  of 
money. 

McGarrigle : 

It  seems  hard  to  believe. 

Coblentz : 

But  Jerry  will  probably  say,  "I  will  not  accept  any 
compensation."  Okay,  and  he  doesn't  deserve  it  either. 

McGarrigle : 

He'll  make  that  a  campaign  issue. 

Coblentz : 

Sure. 

Aneela  Davis  and  Eldridge  Cleaver  in  the  1970s 

McGarrigle: 

Can  you  talk  about  what  happened  during  1970  and  the 
opposition  to  firing  Angela  Davis  and  the  support  in  hiring 
Eldridge  Cleaver? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  basically  the  thing  was  with  both  of  them,  there  were 
rumors  that  they  were  trying  to  preach  their  gospel  in  the 
classroom.  If  that  were  so,  they  shouldn't  be  hired.  What 
they  said  outside  the  classroom  was  immaterial,  but  if  they 
were  teaching  a  course  in  a  disciplined  manner,  along  the 
lines  of  what  was  outlined,  that  was  it.  Then  we  had  the  big 
fights,  and  people  would  get  so  excited  because  Angela  Davis 
and  Eldridge  Cleaver  liked  to  deal  in  hyperbole  and  talk  about 
the  regents  and  everything  else.  That  was  just  some  anger, 
[laughs]  Just  like  the  philosopher  Marcuse,  too.  A  number  of 
us  felt  that  if  it  were  true  that  they  were  trying  to 
infiltrate  the  classroom  and  so  forth  that  they  shouldn't  be 
there,  but  if  they  were  truly  teaching  a  course  within  a 
particular  discipline,  then  who  cares  what  they  say  outside 
the  classroom. 

McGarrigle : 

Is  this  something  that  came  down  to  a  vote  before  the  regents? 
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Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  I  think  Marcuse  did,  but  I  don't  know  about-- 

McGarrigle : 

The  issue  with  Marcuse  was  similar?  That  there  were  those 
that  opposed  his  teaching? 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  And  the  same  way  with  the  Nobel  laureate  who  won  the 
Peace  Prize,  Linus  Pauling.  Linus  Pauling  made  some 
outrageous  statements  at  times  to  some  people.  To  be  a 
lecturer  at  Santa  Cruz--I  think  they  were  very  fortunate  to 
have  him.  Then  people  said  he  had  harebrained  ideas  of 
vitamin  C.  This  was  a  man  who  had  received  a  Nobel  Prize  in 
two  disciplines.  We  did  have  arguments  over  that,  and  we  had 
a  vote.  I  think  it  was  no  on  Marcuse--but  I'm  not  sure--and 
maybe  yes  on  Pauling. 

Subsequently,  when  Eldridge  Cleaver  fled  the  country  and 
then  came  back,  he  was  in  San  Diego.  I  went  down  to  see  him. 
He  wanted  to  see  me.  He  wanted  me  to  represent  him  because  of 
ray  stance  and  support  on  the  board  and  so  forth. 

I  said,  "I  don't  want  to  do  it." 

"Why?" 

"Because  I  don't  like  you."  Period.  That  was  it.  I 
didn't  represent  him. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  his  response  to  that? 

Coblentz : 

No  response  [laughter].  Then,  with  Angela  Davis,  when  she  was 
arrested  for  supposedly  helping  prisoners  at  San  Quentin 
escape,  she  asked  Cecil  Poole  and  myself  to  represent  her. 

When  we  talked  to  her,  we  said  no,  because  we  wouldn't  be 
trying  the  case,  she  would  be.  We  would  be  her  assistants  or 
lackeys,  and  we  didn't  want  to  do  that.  See  all  these  great 
opportunities  one  has?  [laughter]  For  free! 

McGarrigle: 

Right ! 

At  that  point,  you  were  in  the  law  firm,  what  kinds  of 
law  were  you  focusing  on  in  that  period? 

Coblentz : 

I  guess  real  estate,  probably.  I  don't  remember.  It  wasn't 
any  momentous  matters;  it  was  putting  bread  and  butter  on  the 
table.  Somewhere  around  that  time,  Patty  Hearst  was 
kidnapped,  but  I  can't  remember  when.  I  represented  the 
family  on  that. 

McGarrigle : 

I  have  that  on  the  outline,  but  for  the  future. 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 


What  were  some  of  the  big  issues  around  letting  go  of  the 
chancellor? 

He  wasn't  very  competent  in  the  sense  that  he  loved  to  talk 
but  not  listen.  He  was  a  very  eloquent  fellow.  The 
academicians  felt  they  weren't  really  listened  to  at  all  and 
weren't  getting  the  respect.  I  know  that  Bert  Dunphy,  who  was 
a  very  distinguished  professor  of  surgery,  would  just  get 
apoplectic  in  talking  about  the  chancellor.  Lloyd  Smithy- 
Holly  Smith- -professor  of  medicine,  came  to  us  from  Harvard-- 
he  would  say,  "He  doesn't  know  how  to  run  the  school." 

So  it  was  lack  of  administrative  ability. 

Absolutely. 

So  these  were  well-established  people.  I  remember  one 
meeting  with  J.  Englebert  Dunphy,  and  he  was  so  apoplectic 
that  I  said,  "I  hope  you're  not  going  to  operate  on  me  in  the 
next  hour  or  two.  Gee  whiz!" 

The  development  of  Davis  into  a  medical  school--they  had 
a  chancellor  who  was  fair.  He  tried  to  make  it  a  good 
institution.  UCLA  was  fine;  they  had  Sherman  Mellinkoff.  And 
mind  you,  they're  part  of  the  campus,  unlike  San  Francisco 
which  was  one  unto  itself.  The  head  of  MCA--not  Wasserraan-- 
yes.  No,  no,  it  wasn't  Wasserman,  it  was  Taft  Schreiber.  He 
went  into  UCLA  as  a  patient  for  a  gall  bladder  operation-- 
simple--and  they  gave  him  the  wrong  blood  and  he  died.  We 
were  saying,  "Oh  ray,  we're  liable."  But  the  family  was 
fantastic.  They  didn't  sue. 

That  was  unusual. 

Yes.  They  could  have  and  collected  millions.  So  he  had  to 
say,  "Let's  impose  some  discipline  here."  I  don't  know  if 
you're  like  me.  I've  been  in  the  hospital  where  it  says  your 
diet  is  such  and  such  and  they  bring  you  in  steak  and  potatoes 
and  everything  else.  People  are  so  busy  that  they  don't  read. 
That's  nothing.  You  have  to  read  and  write  English. 

To  get  good  medical  care,  you  mean? 

As  a  requirement  of  being  employed  in  a  hospital. 

Oh,  and  that  is  a  requirement? 


Coblentz: 


I  think  so.  It  must  be. 
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Coblentz : 

Okay. 

UC  Medical  Centers 

McGarrigle: 

What  were  some  of  the  issues  around  the  medical  centers  and 
the  hospitals? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  first  place,  issues  there  were 
accounts  receivable.  They  were  mounting  up  to  enormous  suras 
of  money,  which  meant  that  we  weren’t  getting  reimbursed  by 
Blue  Cross,  Blue  Shield,  or  the  state.  So  we  set  up  a 
committee  to  meet  with  them,  to  get  a  faster  repayment, 
because  otherwise  we  were  carrying  all  of  this  on  our  books 
and  we  would  have  to  borrow  from  the  state  because  we  would 
have  cash  flow  problems.  There  was  a  question  in  Irvine--you 
had  an  awful  lot  of  immigrants,  and  who  was  going  to  pay  for 
them?  Not  the  state  or  the  federal  government,  and  you  can’t 
ask  the  university. 

McGarrigle : 

You  mean  immigrants  who  came  to  the  medical  center  seeking 
health  care? 

Coblentz : 

Right,  who  were  there  working  in  the  United  States  but  had  no 
Social  Security,  no  welfare,  no  nothing.  We  had  to  try  to 
work  something  out  with  the  county  and  the  state  so  the 
university  couldn’t  say  to  them,  ”Hey,  go  back  where  you  came 
from;  we’re  not  going  to  take  care  of  you,”  because  there  were 
just  too  many  problems.  Problems  in  the  sense  that  if 
somebody  had  died  en  route,  who  would  be  responsible?  The 
cruel  University  of  California. 

At  San  Francisco,  we  had  the  problem  that  the  chancellor 
--John  Saunders--was  a  very  eloquent  spokesraan--but  the  place 
was  absolutely  in  an  uproar.  So  three  of  us--Don  McLaughlin, 
Ellie  Heller,  and  rayself--were  the  committee  to  look  into  it. 
We  brought  in  the  deans  of  Michigan,  Vanderbilt,  and  Harvard 
medical  schools  to  review  with  us,  and  then  decided  that  the 
chancellor  had  to  go.  He  was  very,  very  upset.  You  had  a 
sort  of  a  real  town  and  gown  split,  and  something  that  had  to 
be  remedied.  So  we  got  in  a  new  dean,  Julie  [Julius]  Krevans 
from  Johns  Hopkins,  and  the  chancellor  was  later  Frank  Sooy, 
who  was  a  very  distinguished  ear,  nose,  and  throat  specialist 
--well  respected  in  town  and  in  gown,  who  had  to  shape  the 
place  up. 
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McGarrigle: 

It  should  be. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  want  somebody  to  read  my  chart. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  see  that  article  in  the  New  Yorker  about  the  M.D.?1 

Coblentz : 

I  just  looked  at  it.  My  god! 

McGarrigle: 

It's  very  scary. 

Coblentz : 

It  sure  is.  And  then  I  also  read  about  this  fellow  who  is  now 
in  France  who  killed  his  girlfriend.  In  his  past  he'd  been 
sued  by  three  patients  with  whom  he'd  had  relationships. 

McGarrigle: 

He'd  been  complained  about. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

And  his  license  revoked. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Scary. 

Let's  stop  here  and  we'll  move  on  next  time. 

Coblentz : 

Okay. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Bakke  Decision  on  Appeal:  Selecting  Counsel 

[Interview  6:  January  15,  1998] 

Let's  discuss  some  of  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Bakke 
decision. 

Coblentz : 

The  Bakke  decision  was  controversial  for  lots  of  reasons.  A 
number  in  the  minority  community  felt  very  strongly  that  we 
shouldn't  appeal  the  decision.  They  disagreed  with  the  way 
that  our  general  counsel,  Don  Reidhauer,  had  handled  it.  They 
thought  that  the  California  Supreme  Court  decision  was  wrong, 
but  that  it  would  only  be  one  state,  so  perhaps  let  it  be. 

1  "Professional  Courtesy,"  James  B.  Stewart,  about  Michael  Swango. 
New  Yorker,  November  24,  1997. 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


So  there  was  great  pressure  on.  In  fact,  I  remember 
getting  a  call  from  a  good  friend  of  mine  who  I  just  saw  last 
week--Jack  Greenberg  who  was  head  of  the  NAACP  [National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People]  Legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund--saying,  "Don't  appeal."  I  felt 
very  strongly  that  we  should  appeal.  I  thought  we  should  try 
to  resolve  the  issues,  that  we  had  a  good  case,  and  the 
president  agreed  with  me,  too,  at  that  time. 

The  question  is,  then,  who  should  handle  the  case?  I  had 
great  respect  for  Don,  but  in  the  eyes  of  perhaps  the  public 
at  large  he  wasn't  the  distinguished  constitutional  lawyer  who 
should  carry  the  burden.  So  I  took  it  upon  myself,  the 
chairman  of  the  board,  to  talk  to  one  of  the  professors  here, 
Paul  Mishkin,  and  he  was  willing  to  help.  I'd  talked  to  Don 
Reidhauer  who  was  very  gracious  and  agreed  that  he  would  drop 
out  if  we  got  an  appropriate  person. 

I  thought  first  of  a  fellow  I've  known,  William  T. 
Coleman,  Jr.  He's  black.  He's  a  Republican.  He  was  one  of 
the  clerks  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  He  is  a  very 
distinguished  lawyer  and  subsequently  became  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  thought  maybe  he  should  handle  it.  But 
then  I  thought,  Well,  maybe  there  is  one  other  person,  and 
that  was  Archibald  Cox.  Archibald  Cox  had  been  solicitor 
general.  He  was  the  man  who  you  may  remember  was  fired  by 
Nixon  in  the  Watergate  episode. 

So  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  phone  him  to  see  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  undertake  the  case. 

He  said,  "Yes,  but  I'll  have  to  charge  you." 

I  said,  "Well,  that's  fine,"  but  sort  of  gasped  inwardly 
and  asked  him  what  the  fee  would  be. 

He  said,  "Well,  I'll  have  to  charge  you  a  hundred  dollars 
an  hour." 

Well,  you  couldn't  get  an  associate  for  that  amount  of 
money.  I  readily  accepted  and  so  he  was  brought  on  to  argue 
the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  with  Paul  Mishkin  and  a 
couple  of  others  assisting  him  on  the  brief. 

What  would  the  reason  have  been  for  him  basically 
undercharging  for  his  services? 

I  didn't  ask  him.  [laughter]  I  never  asked.  You  don't  look 
a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth.  That  was  fine.  And  it  was 
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wonderful  because  no  one  could  criticize  us  for  hiring  an 
expensive,  high-priced  lawyer  when  we  could  have  gotten  talent 
from  around  this  area.  And  he  argued  the  case. 

I  always  remember:  the  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States  wears  a  cutaway  jacket  and  striped  pants--most  lawyers 
don't--and  when  he  [Cox]  appeared  before  the  Court  on  behalf 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  California  he  wore  a 
cutaway  coat  and  striped  pants. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  a  whole  contingent  from  UC  go  back  there? 

Coblentz : 

No,  there  weren't  that  many.  No. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  your  general  impression  of  the  arguments? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  thought  he  did  a  good  job,  but  I  certainly  wasn't 
certain  how  it  would  come  out.  You  know,  there  were  a  number 
of  opinions  given  by  the  Court  on  that  matter.  But  I  thought 
it  was  essential  that  the  university  put  its  best  foot  forward 
so  no  one  could  criticize,  whether  it  was  the  left  or  the 
right,  that  we  didn't  try  and  try  hard. 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  that  decision  hold  through  the  years? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it's  held,  but  there  are  lots  of  interpretations  on  it 
since  that  time.  People  read  a  great  deal  more  into  it, 
perhaps,  than  is  there.  But  it  helped  the  university.  It 
showed  that  we  did  care  about  minorities.  It  showed,  also, 
that  we  were  going  to  defend  the  university.  It  wasn't  an 
unanimous  board,  and  I  never  took  a  vote  on  it.  I  didn't  want 
to.  I  just  sort  of  acted  on  ray  own  and  thought  that  it  was 
incumbent,  as  a  lawyer,  that  you  appeal  to  the  highest  court. 
So  no  one  could  complain  about  the  cost,  and  I  think  that  any 
feelings  about  not  appealing  were  swept  aside. 

McGarrigle: 

What  were  some  of  the  various  factions  at  the  time?  Those  who 
agreed  and  those  who-- 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  there  were  people  that  felt  that  you  ought  to  let  it 
be  because  you  had  a  decision,  those  who  agreed  with  the 
decision,  and  those  who  violently  disagreed  but  thought  you 
were  opening  up  a  Pandora's  box,  and  those  who  disagreed  and 
said,  ''You  darn  well  better  appeal."  There  was  no  consensus. 
Let's  say  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Were  some  of  those  debates  among  the  board  members 
acrimonious? 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz: 


No,  they  weren’t  that  acrimonious.  The  acrimony  came  from 
outsiders  who  felt  you  shouldn’t  appeal  or  you  should  appeal. 

I  think  it  was  in  Los  Angeles  where  we  met  where  a  number  of 
people  felt  very  strongly  about  it,  both  ways,  and  denounced 
the  board.  As  I  say,  some  people  blamed  it  on  our  poor  legal 
representation,  which  was  not  true.  Everybody  has  not  only  a 
point  of  view  but  an  axe--and  an  axe  to  grind. 

Moving  up  a  few  years  to  the  last  two  years  of  your  terra  on 
the  board  and  the  Gardner  presidency,  under  Gardner  there  was 
the  largest  building  program  in  the  history  of  UC,  and-- 

Was  it  really  greater  than  when  we  set  up  all  of  these  new 
campuses? 

Well,  that's  a  good  question.  Now  I  have  to  go  back  and  check 
my-- 

Because  when  you  look  at  San  Diego,  Irvine,  Santa  Cruz-- 

Right.  No,  that's  a  good  point.  I'll  have  to  check  that, 
where  I  got  my  figures.  Do  you  remember  that  as  a  time  of 
major  capital  projects? 

No.  You  know,  that's  always  a  ubiquitous  question  because 
you're  talking  now  with  the  surplus  of  a  bond  issue  for  a 
tenth  campus,  and  yet  you  have  the  infrastructure  of  the 
university  with  enormous  problems  of  deferred  maintenance. 
What's  your  priority  on  that?  The  question  is,  Can  you  do  it 
all?  By  the  time  Dave  Gardner  came  in,  you  pretty  well 
established  those  three  new  campuses,  I  thought. 

Can  you  describe  the  change  that  happened  when  Gardner  took 
over  his  presidency? 

I  don't  think  there  was  that  much  change.  His  predecessor  was 
David  Saxon.  I  spent  time  with  him  at  Oxford.  David  was  a 
physicist,  a  man  with  a  great,  deep  conscience  who  resigned 
from  the  university  at  one  time  because  of  the  Loyalty  Oath. 

He  wouldn't  sign  it. 

David  Gardner  was  a  political  scientist  who  wrote  a  very 
good  book  on  the  Loyalty  Oath.  He  was  no  great  scholar,  but 
he  was  a  thoughtful  and  articulate  man.  When  he  came  on,  I 
thought  he  did  a  very  good  job.  He  seemed  to  get  along  well, 
not  only  with  the  legislative  bodies  and  the  governor,  but 
with  the  regents. 
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Loyalty  Oath 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  follow  the  Loyalty  Oath  issue  at  the  time? 

Coblentz : 

Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

Can  you  talk  about  that  a  little? 

Coblentz : 

I  wasn't  that  old  at  the  time  of  the  Loyalty  Oath,  but  I 
remember  I  was  asked  to  and  I  did  represent  some  man  on  that 
question.  He  appeared  before  a  committee,  one  of  the  members 
who  was  John  Francis  Neylan,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  on  the 
regents  for  the  Loyalty  Oath. 

You  don't  have  to  be  very  bright  in  a  lot  of  things  as  a 
lawyer  but  you  do  have  to  prepare,  and  when  Neylan  was 
examining  ray  client  he  said,  "Now,  wait  a  minute.  Until 
Germany  attacked  Russia,  weren't  you  very  sympathetic  to  the 
Russians?"  He  said,  "Well,  yes,  but  I'm  not  a  Communist." 

Then  I  pulled  out  a  clipping  about  John  Francis  Neylan,  who, 
when  he  spoke  before  the  Commonwealth  Club,  enunciated  the 
same  point  of  view  that  my  client  had.  He  wasn't  very  happy 
with  me. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  was  the  forum  for  that? 

Coblentz : 

These  were  governmental  employees  who  were  subject  to 
clearances.  If  questions  came  up  then  there  would  be  a  panel 
appointed  to  review  this  in  the  form  of  sort  of  a  trial,  but 
far  more  informal. 

McGarrigle : 

And  a  member  of  the  regents  would  be-- 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  just  happened  to  be  on  it.  He  was  a  distinguished 
attorney  who  represented  the  Hearsts'  interests  and  who  was  on 
the  Board  of  Regents. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  the  outcome  of  that  hearing? 

Coblentz: 

We  won,  but  don't  ask  me  the  person's  name  or  anything.  You 
can  ask  me,  but  I  don't  remember. 

McGarrigle: 

He  didn't  have  to  get  representation--your  client--but  he  knew 
that  he  was  better  off  with  representation? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  mean,  a  number  of  people,  you  may  remember,  would  go 
before  a  committee  and  take  the  Fifth  Amendment.  Then  the 
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usual  question  was,  "Oh,  are  you  one  of  those  Fifth  Amendment 
Commies?”  It  was  so  unfair.  I  mean,  this  is  a  basic  right 
people  have.  But  he  wasn't.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to  say 
just  because  some  of  his  ideas  coincided  with  members  of  the 
party  or  people  who  were  sympathetic,  it  shouldn't  tarnish  him 
at  all. 

McGarrigle: 

People's  jobs  were  on  the  line. 

Coblentz : 

Oh.  absolutely.  It  wasn't  only  the  Hollywood  eroup  who  were 
blacklisted,  it  was  others.  And  if  you  worked  for  the 
government  and  I  accused  you  of  something  you  would  have  a 
hearing,  and  you  could  be  scarred  forever.  Remember  J.  R. 
Robert  Oppenheimer?  No  clearance. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  it  from  the  hearing  that  took  place--for  example  the  one 
where  you  represented  this  person--if  they  decided  that  they 
wanted  to  pursue  the  matter,  would  that  get  passed  on  then  to 
a  higher  level  in  terms  of  a  decision  about  that  person's 
ability  to  work  for  the  government? 

Coblentz : 

That  would  go,  then,  to  the  agency  for  whom  this  person  worked 
with  a  recommendation.  You  could  probably  go  to  court  after 
that,  but  it  was  difficult.  Before  you  went  to  court  you  had 
to  exhaust  your  administrative  remedies. 

McGarrigle: 

People  still  talk  about  the  Loyalty  Oath  and  the  divisiveness 
that  it  caused  among  the  faculty  on  campus  and  the  rancor. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  There  were  a  number  of  people  like  David  Saxon  who  stood 
on  principle,  ”1  will  not  do  it.”  But  if  your  sole  means  of 
existence  was  being  on  the  faculty  and  being  paid  as  a 
teacher,  it  was  a  tough  thing. 

David  Gardner's  Departure 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  follow  all  the  difficulty  around  David  Gardner's 
departure? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  because  he  asked  Roger  Heyns--Roger  Heyns,  as  you  may 
remember,  was  the  chancellor  at  Berkeley  for  a  period  of  time. 
He  was  recruited  from  Michigan.  He  was  a  psychologist,  just  a 
wonderful  man.  He  had  had  a  couple  of  heart  attacks,  and  he 
left  to  become  head  of  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
then  became  head  of  the  Hewlett  Foundation.  Both  Roger  and  I 
talked  and  were  asked  by  David  what  he  should  do.  We  gave  him 
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our  best  advice  and  he  disregarded  it,  so  [laughs]  that  was 
it. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  your  best  advice? 

Coblentz : 

"You  shouldn't  take  this  money.  We  can  work  something  out; 
otherwise  it's  going  to  be  a  blemish  on  you."  He  felt  very 
strongly  that  he  was  entitled  to  take  it.  I  don't  remember 
all  the  details;  I  just  remember  that  ray  and  Roger's  advice 
and  suggestions  were  not  taken  by  David  Gardner. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  And,  of  course,  time  proved  you  right.  I  mean,  he 
really-- 

Coblentz : 

An  illustrious  career,  and  there's  that  one  blip  there. 

McGarrigle : 

The  office  did  an  oral  history  with  him,  too. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  really?  He's  very  eloquent.  He's  a  Mormon  with  a  very 
good  sense  of  values. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  That  comes  across.  And  an  emphasis  on  family. 

Coblentz : 

Very  much  so.  I  don't  know  if  he  remarried. 

McGarrigle: 

He  did  remarry. 

Coblentz : 

He  asked  me.  I  can't  think  of  how  many  daughters.  Three? 

McGarrigle : 

Three  or  four. 

Coblentz : 

Because  Dave  Saxon  had  five.  He  [Gardner]  said,  "You  know, 
there  is  this  woman  I've  been  seeing,  and  I'm  very  attracted 
to  her,  but  my  daughters  don't  think  I  should  remarry."  I 
replied  to  him,  "If  she's  the  person  for  you,  you  shouldn't 
have  your  daughters  ruling  your  life.  Marry  her."  I  knew 
nothing  about  her  or  anything. 

Personal  Philosophy 

McGarrigle: 

So  how  was  it  you  developed  quite  a  rapport  with  him  over  the 
years  that  he  came  to  you  for  advice? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  probably  thought  I  had  common  sense.  [laughs]  And  I 
was  willing  to  help  him  or  tell  anyone  what  I  thought. 

There's  the  smell  test  on  things,  and  if  it  smells  a  little 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


bit,  don't  do  it.  And  there's  the  mirror  test,  and  if  you  can 
look  yourself  in  the  mirror  and  say,  "I  did  the  right  thing," 
okay. 

Those  are  good  benchmarks. 

But  there's  also  the  test:  if  it  smells  a  little  bit  like  poo 
poo  don't  touch  it.  And  there  are  certain  people  with  whom 
you  deal  with  where  it's  questionable  and  then  that  poo  poo 
rubs  off  on  you. 

You  know,  I've  been  offered  opportunities  and  things--not 
that  I  wouldn't  like  them.  I  remember  an  opportunity  some 
years  ago  when  I  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  for  Bobby 
Kennedy  for  President.  I  was  offered  the  job  of  assistant 
attorney  general  in  charge  of  antitrust.  Well,  this  was  under 
the  Johnson  administration,  and  the  condition,  of  course,  was 
that  I  had  to  get  off  the  delegation  and  support  Lyndon 
Johnson.  I  also  knew  that  my  knowledge  of  antitrust  is 
limited.  I  wouldn't  have  much  to  say.  I  couldn't  do  very 
much.  On  those  two  grounds  I  just  said,  "Thank  you.  I'm 
deeply  honored,  but  no."  But  the  first--the  second  wasn't 
that  important;  it  was  the  first.  I'm  not  going  to  sell  out 
for  something  like  that  because  that  mirror  test  would  fail 
me . 


How  do  you  pass  that  on?  Do  you  pass  that  on  as  a  way  to 
understand  one's  conscience  and  act  accordingly  in  the  family, 
in  the  firm,  and  in  the  community? 

Well,  certainly  in  the  family,  and  I  think  in  the  firm,  too. 
The  people  there  are  mostly,  I  think,  very  high-principled 
people.  And  there  were  some  clients,  as  great  as  it  may  be,  I 
don't  want  to  represent  them.  Everyone  is  entitled  to  their 
day  in  court,  which  some  of  these  people  can  well  afford.  Or, 
as  I  told  you,  Eldridge  Cleaver,  when  he  asked  me  to  represent 
him — I  don't  like  him,  so  I  don't  want  to  represent  him.  Not 
that  I'm  expected  to  represent  everybody,  but  when  I'm  doing 
it  pro  bono,  I  want  to  feel  that  I  not  only  respect  the  person 
and  like  them,  there  are  principles  that  are  involved.  I  just 
didn't  like  him  at  all. 
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Law  Firm  of  Coblentz,  Patch,  Duffy  &  Bass,  LLP 

McGarrigle : 

While  we're  talking  a  little  bit  about  the  firm,  you  mentioned 
just  before  we  started  today  that  your  partner  is  being  sworn 
in  as-- 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he's  sitting  now  as  a  federal  judge--.  But  we've  had  a 
number  of  people.  We've  had  Cecil  Poole  with  the  firm,  who 
was  the  first  Black  U.S.  attorney,  the  first  black  United 
States  district  judge  in  California,  and  the  second  on  the 
Ninth  Circuit.  When  he  retired,  we  had  Justice  Allen 

Broussard  of  the  [California  State]  Supreme  Court,  and  he  came 
to  us  because  we'd  known  each  other.  There  was  Lucy  Kelley 
McCabe--a  good  Irish  name--who  is  presiding  judge  of  the 
superior  court. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  she  was  at  the  firm? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  she  was  at  the  firm.  Sure.  Then  there  was  Charles 

Breyer  who  now  is,  as  of  the  first  of  January,  a  United  States 
District  Judge.  They  are  all  DeoDle  of  enormous  ability  and 
intelligence  and  high  moral  standards. 

McGarrigle : 

I  never  put  Lucy  McCabe  together  with  your  firm. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  that  was  her  husband.  William  Fitzhugh  McCabe.  And 
she's  Lucy  Kelley  McCabe. 

McGarrigle : 

Okay.  She  was  at  the  firm  before  she  went  on  the  superior 
court? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

She's  been  on  the  superior  court  for  a  long  time. 

Coblentz : 

For  a  while,  yes.  She's  very  smart,  and  I  have  to  tell  her, 
"We  can  be  candid  with  each  other.  Just  take  it  easy  on 
people  who  aren't  as  smart  as  you."  "Then  they  think  I'm  a 
bimbo."  "Well,  I  think  you  are,  but  be  nice  to  them." 

[laughs) 

McGarrigle : 

"The  Rover  Bovs'1 

I  came  across  this  reference  to  the  Rover  Boys:  yourself, 
Dutton,  Simon,  and  Roth.  What  is  the  reference  to? 
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Coblentz : 

Well,  Ed  Pauley  called  us  that.  We  were  sort  of  roving  all 
over  the  place,  he  said,  with  no  set  of  principles  at  all. 

All  we  were  doing  was  bothering  everybody.  Fred  Dutton  was 
very  explosive  and  would  accuse  people  of  all  sorts  of 
misdeeds  that  weren't  true.  Norton  Simon  was  always  fighting 
with  Ed  Pauley,  and  the  genesis  was  the  L.A.  Museum  where  it 
got  pretty  personal  and  Norton  withdrew  his  collection.  It 
was  part  of  the  power  struggle  in  Los  Angeles  which  I  was  not 
involved  in.  Then  he  would  fight  with,  as  I  told  you,  Ed 
Carter.  He  said  to  me,  "Ed  Carter  is  a  sixth  Jewish  and  won't 
admit  it."  My  reply  was,  "Norton,  you're  100  percent  and  you 
won't,  so  what  are  you  complaining  about?"  We  became  fast 
friends.  [laughter)  I  mean,  if  I  was  other  than  Jewish  I 
think  he  would  have  gotten  mad  at  me.  Then  there  was  Bill 

Roth  who  came  from  the  Matson  family.  Bill  is  a  close  friend. 
We're  both  still  on  the  board  at  McClatchy  Newspapers.  He 
felt  very  strongly  about  some  things,  but  didn't  hew  the  line 
like  Ed  Pauley  would  like.  We  disagreed  on  some  of  these 
things  and  were  willing  to  stand  up  for  what  we  believed. 

McGarrigle : 

Now  I  understand  what  he  meant.  It  was  pejorative? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Ed  Carter  came  up  to  me  once.  Ed  was  a  very  dominant 
guy.  He  was  the  head  of  Carter  Hawley  &  Hale.  He  was  on  a 
large  number  of  corporate  boards.  He  said  to  me,  "Bill,  you 
know  you're  full  of  shit."  I  said,  "Ed,  you're  right!  But 
you'll  have  to  tolerate  me."  Oftentimes  people  do  that.  See, 
you  rise  to  the  bait  and  then  they  can  take  you  on  and  so 
forth,  so  you  sort  of  pass  it  on. 

McGarrigle  2 

In  1980  you  were  awarded  the  Berkeley  Citation  Award? 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Along  with  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  and  Chancellor  Bowker.  Am 

I  saying  that  correctly? 

Coblentz: 

I  think  so. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  way  before  you  left  the  regents-- 

## 

Coblentz: 

That  was  part  of  Charter  Day  or  something.  But,  yes.  It  was 
very  touching,  very  nice.  Galbraith  got  his  doctorate  here  in 
economics.  He  was  our  ambassador  to  India,  at  one  time.  He 
is  a  very,  very  eloquent  man,  writes  beautifully.  I  was  very 
touched  and  very  honored. 
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McGarrigle: 

I  just  read  a-- 

Coblentz : 

Like  Big  Al  Bowker,  "The  Unmade  Bed"  as  I  used  to  call  him. 

McGarrigle: 

Say  that  again? 

Coblentz : 

Al  Bowker.  I  called  him  "The  Unmade  Bed."  I  sort  of  remember 
a  picture  of  him  at  West  Point  when  Cal  played  Army.  There  he 
was  at  the  parade  grounds,  saluting,  and  he  had  one  white  sock 
and  one  black  sock.  [laughter]  And  it  looks  like  he'd  slept 
In  his  clothes  all  nieht.  A  wonderful  man,  great  sense  of 
humor,  a  thoughtful,  incisive  man  who  spends  most  of  his  time 
here,  now.  When  he  left  here  he  went  back  to  Maryland  for  a 
while  to  be  the  president  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  but 
he  came  back  here.  Before  that,  he  was  president  of  City 
University  of  New  York  for  their  open  admissions  policy,  which 
was  not  very  fruitful. 

McGarrigle : 

That's  an  interesting  career. 

Coblentz : 

He's  primarily  a  statistician. 

Yoritada  "Yori"  Wada 

McGarrigle : 

I  don't  know  if  you  saw  this  piece  in  the  Chronicle  in 

December  about  Yori  [Wada] . 

Coblentz : 

0hf  yes.  Sure.  I  know  Yori,  know  him  well. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  he  talk  a  lot  about  his  service  during  World  War  II  and 
his  family  being  interned  in  Arkansas? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  knew  Yori  before  the  war  because  he  was  ray  camp 
counselor  at  Feather  River  Meadows  Boy  Camp. 

McGarrigle: 

Really? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  We  used  to  call  him  "Yori  Tadawadda  Toilet  Paper." 
[laughter]  Sorry,  but  we  were  young  kids. 

McGarrigle: 

Then  he  was  appointed  regent  in  1977,  so  you  overlapped  some. 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  but  I  knew  him  in  San  Francisco  and  all  the  good  things 
he  did.  Yori  was  thoughtful  and  very  contemplative.  I  would 
say,  "Yori,  don't  worry  about  it.  We'll  take  care  of  it." 

"Oh,  Bill,  now  wait  a  minute." 
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McGarrigle: 

Concerned  about  things? 

Coblentz : 

About  whatever. 

McGarrigle : 

Serious,  it  sounds  like. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  this  is  a  piece  that  is  written  by  a  man  who  is  a 
physician  in  San  Francisco.  It  was  about  Yori,  written  just 
after  he  died  and  how  important  he  was  to  the  Black  community. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  because  he  was  head  of  the  Buchanan  Street  Y[MCA]  and 
really  worked  with  the  entire  Black  community,  helping  people. 
Yori  was  devoid  of  any  prejudice.  The  only  prejudice  he  had 
is  against  people  who  took  advantage  of  others.  I'm  sure  he 
was  a  eood  reeent.  but  I  don't  think  he  carried  manv  votes 
with  him. 

Thoughts  on  Leadership  and  Power:  The  Johnson  Tapes 

Coblentz : 

I've  been  reading  the  tapes  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  It's 
fascinating.  And  he  knew  how  to  corral  the  votes.  He  knew 
how  to  not  only  pat  people  on  the  back,  but  to  coerce  them,  as 
well.  And  I  think  you  have  to  do  that  sort  of  thing.  The 
governor,  Pete  Wilson,  was  very  upset.  He  lost  by  one  vote  on 
the  domestic  partners  for  the  university.  Some  people  really 
stood  up  for  their  principles.  He  couldn't  coerce  the  board 
on  that. 

McGarrigle : 

What  are  some  of  the  tactics  that  you  see  coming  out  as  you 
read  the  transcripts  of  the  Johnson  tapes? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  didn't  always  tell  the  truth.  He  would  say  to 
somebody,  "You're  the  greatest  and  I  want  you  for  this 
position  and  this  and  that,"  where  in  truth  in  fact  he  didn't. 
He  would  pat  Adlai  Stevenson  on  the  back,  but  he  really 
disliked  him. 

McGarrigle: 

And  there  was  a  motivation  there  that  he  wanted  something  from 
that  person? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  sure,  sure.  He  had  the  courage,  and  he  was  very  effective, 
I  mean,  even  as  a  Southerner,  to  take  on  and  carry  forth  the 
civil  rights  legislation  that  Kennedy  had  started.  He  felt 
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strongly  about  the  poor  and  trying  to  help  them.  Sure,  he 
lined  his  own  pocket  at  one  time  with  the  television  and  radio 
stations  that  they  had,  but  I  think  he  empathized  with  some  of 
these  people  because  he  was  dirt  poor,  too. 

It's  very  good.  It's  by  Michael  Beschloss,  and  what  he 
does  is  he  has  short  introductions  and  then  you  read  the  tape. 
It's  an  abbreviated  tape. 


McGarrigle: 

There's  a  historian.  I  can't  think  of  her 
now.  Goodwin. 

name  exactly 

right 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  Doris  Kearns  Goodwin.  She's  very  good. 

McGarrigle: 

I  just  heard  her  on  Charlie  Rose.  He  gets 
It's  the  talk  show  on  KQED. 

the  best  guests. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Funny  time,  though. 

McGarrigle: 

I  catch  a  few  minutes  at  noon  when  I  can,  and  she  was  talking 
about  Johnson.  She  apparently  knew  Johnson  quite  well. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  she  wrote  a  book  about  him. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  and  they  were  apparently  quite  close, 
time  with  him. 

She  spent  a 

lot  of 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

And  there  was  sadness,  really,  about  him. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  is.  I  mean,  he  died  in  the  Vietnam  War.  No, 
absolutely  first  rate. 

she '  s 

McGarrigle : 

She's  just  written  a  book  about  her  childhood  and  baseball,  a 
personal  memoir.  She's  a  fanatic  baseball  fan. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  really?  Boston  Red  Sox? 

McGarrigle: 

No,  I  don't  think  so.  New  York,  I  think. 
Dodgers . 

I  think  the 
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Coblentz : 

The  old  Brooklyn  Dodgers? 

McGarrigle: 

I  think  so. 

Coblentz : 

Her  husband  Richard  [Goodwin]  was  a  speechwriter  and  an 
assistant  for  Kennedy  and  then  helped  Johnson  to  some  degree. 

McGarrigle : 

I  didn't  know  that. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

Differine  Points  of  View 

McGarrigle : 

On  our  last  topic  for  the  time  being  about  the  regents,  what 
was  your  relationship  with  William  Smith  like? 

Coblentz: 

Bill  Smith?  Actually,  it  was  good.  We  disagreed  politically 
--he  thought  I  was  too  liberal  and  I  thought  he  was  too 
conservative--but  when  he  was  nominated  to  be  attorney 
general,  I  was  asked  by  a  number  of  factions  if  I  would 
testify  against  him.  I  said,  "No.  He  may  be  conservative,  we 
may  disagree  on  a  lot  of  things,  but  he's  a  principled  man  and 
he's  an  honest  man,  and  I  couldn't  ask  for  more  to  head  the 
Department  of  Justice.  The  President  is  entitled  to  pick 
somebody  with  whom  he  agrees."  You  think  now  about  Bill  Lee, 
assistant  attorney  general  for  civil  rights,  "Well,  he's  for 
affirmative  action."  "Sure!  So  is  the  President." 

[laughter]  But  we  always  got  along.  We  disagreed  many  times 
violently,  although  he  didn't  get  mad  at  me  like  he  got  mad  at 
Fred  Dutton,  because  Fred  would  get  personal  about  things.  He 
was  a  little  unhappy  with  me  because  at  one  time  I  called  his 
client,  the  then  governor,  Ronald  Reagan,  of  menopause,  Cary 
Grant.  But  other  than  that,  we  were  fine. 

I  can  get  along--I  hope  I  can--with  conservatives  and 
some  of  the  wild  liberals  if  I  find  that  they  are 
intellectually  honest,  they  really  believe.  But  I  consider 
Pete  Wilson  a  whore.  And  Ronald  Reagan?  He  was  consistent  in 
what  he  believed  in.  But  when  you  look  at  Pete  Wilson,  when 
he  was  mayor  he  espoused  immigration  and  affirmative  action, 
then  he  smells  the  presidency,  even  way  off,  and  starts 
playing  games  like  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  it's  been  very  destructive. 
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Coblentz : 

Yes  it  has.  Then  some  of  our  left-wing  friends  and  how  they 
really  don't  believe  in  free  speech.  That  appalls  me.  "How 
can  you  say  that?  You  shouldn't  say  certain  things.  Let  it 
be." 

McGarrigle: 

Is  there  a  place  where  you  would  draw  the  line  with  free 
speech? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  sure,  I  guess  so.  Clear  and  present  danger.  I'm  not 
sure;  I  have  to  guess.  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  keeping 
in  mind  the  aphorism  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  when  he  said, 
"It's  like  crying  fire  in  a  crowded  theater."  To  draw  the 
line,  and  I  don't  know  I  could  define  it.  But  for  instance--! 
think  to  the  chagrin  of  some  of  my  friends  in  the  Jewish 
community--!  said,  "Let  the  Nazis  march  in  Skokie,  Illinois. 

If  you  try  to  hold  them  up,  it's  better  for  them."  I 
certainly  don't  approve  anything  they  say.  It's  very 
difficult  to  stomach  it.  It's  just  like  some  of  these  people 
who  say  there  was  no  Holocaust.  It's  disgraceful,  and  yet  if 

I  want  to  say  something  I  could  be  muzzled,  perhaps. 

McGarrigle : 

I'm  sure  that's  quite  controversial  in  the  Jewish  community-- 
free  speech  up  against  historic  tragedy  and  anti-Semitism. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  sure.  You  never  went  through  it,  you  don't  understand  it, 
and  it's  difficult  to  defend  oneself,  and  let  them  talk.  And 

I  haven't  gone  through  it. 

Servine  on  the  KOED  Board  in  the  Early  Years 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  to  switch  gears  completely,  I  wanted  to  talk,  but  on  the 
subject  of  communication  and  the  media,  about  KQED.  Were  you 
on  the  board  of  KQED? 

Coblentz : 

[nods  head] 

McGarrigle: 

That's  what  I  thought,  but  I  don't  have  dates. 

Coblentz : 

Way  back  when.  I  don't  even  remember. 

McGarrigle: 

I  just  didn't  come  across  the  dates. 

Coblentz : 

In  the  beginnings. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  serve  with  Caroline  Charles? 
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Coblentz : 

Yes,  a  great  lady,  great  lady,  Mortimer  Fleishhacker  was  the 
head  for  many  years.  He  was  good,  but  there  comes  a  time  when 
one  shouldn't;  there  should  be  a  change.  I  don't  think  he 
ever  forgave  me,  but  I  worked  with  Caroline  to  replace  him.  It 
was  nothing  personal  at  all,  but  there  have  to  be  new  ideas, 
new  blood,  whatever  it  may  be.  And  it  wasn't  necessarily  even 
the  philosophy  of  the  station,  although  we  had  some  hard 
financial  times.  I  don't  think  KQED,  when  I  was  there,  was  as 
controversial  in  content  as  it  perhaps  became  later  on. 

McGarrigle : 

It  was  probably  just  getting  off  the  ground. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Let's  see.  I  only  have  a  little  bit  on  it,  but  in  '55  J.  Paul 
Leonard,  who  was  president  of  San  Francisco  State,  was 
chairman. 

Coblentz : 

That's  right,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Then  in  '57  Fuller  Brawner  was  chairman. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

And  Fleishhacker  was  president  of  the  board.  Then  Louis 
Heilbron  was  involved  for  many  years. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  yes,  he  certainly  was.  The  voice  of  reason. 

McGarrigle: 

And  then  James  Day  was  president,  succeeded  by  Dick  Moore,  and 
Jim  Rice  was  head  of  programming. 

Coblentz : 

Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

Fleishhacker  was  chairman. 

Coblentz : 

Jonathan  Rice  was  around  as  programming  director  for  years. 

More  About  Interactions  Amone  the  Reeents 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  a  long  time.  And  then  Elinor  Heller  was  on  the  board 
also,  I'm  not  sure  about  that. 

Coblentz : 

She  could  have  been.  I  told  you,  she  and  I  worked  so  closely 
together  on  the  regents.  We  wouldn't  talk  about  it,  but  we 
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knew  what  we  were  going  to  do,  and  it  jibed  almost  all  the 
time,  whether  on  voting  or  approach  to  something. 

McGarrigle: 

You  had  very  similar  perspectives. 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  and  I  compliment  both  of  us--mostly  her--that  we  had  some 
principles.  [laughs]  I  don’t  like  or  approve  of  people  who 
are  judges  or  on  commissions  or  in  any  place  of  influence  who 
are  not  polite  or  don't  handle  people  in  a  civil  manner.  It 
used  to  bother  me  the  way  some  of  the  regents  would  treat  some 
of  the  faculty.  It's  absolutely  unnecessary,  and  they  always 
in  the  old  days  would  say  "Regent  Heller"  or  "Regent 
Something";  I  never  said  that.  I  would  always  say,  "Ellie"  or 
call  them  by  their  first  name.  I  just  thought  that  was  a 
little  pompous. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  that  formality  change  from  when  you  went  on  the  board 
until  the  time  that  you  went  off?  Was  there  change  in  the 
sensibility? 

Coblentz : 

I  think  so.  Well,  not  necessarily  Norton,  who  was  his  own 
person,  but  most  of  the  people  were  really  good  people  and 
would  treat  others  in  a  civil  way. 

McGarrigle : 

There  was  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  appointments,  too, 
from  the  time  you  came  on  to  the  time  you  left. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Well,  Pat  had  his  people;  most  of  them  were  very 
good.  Then  Jerry  had  his,  who  weren't  that  good.  Jerry 
wanted  a  way  to  reshape  the  university,  and  it  wasn't  about  to 
be  reshaped.  He  would  do  it  as  I  told  you.  He  questioned  the 
medical  school  budget--not  enough  alternative  medicine  or 
something- -and  so  we  took  him  on.  I  didn't  mind  taking  him 
on.  I  felt  we  could  get  support  with  the  legislature  anyway. 

But  in  years  past,  before  I  ever  got  on  the  board,  when 
Earl  Warren  was  governor,  a  couple  of  regents  would  go  up  and 
persuade  the  legislature  and  the  governor  what  should  be  done. 
When  I  got  on  the  board  there  were  a  couple  of  them.  Ed 

Carter  and  Ed  Pauley  would  go  up.  I  went  along  with  them 
because  I  was  a  Democrat  and  maybe  they  needed  some  help  in 
talking  to  members  of  the  legislature. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  the  people  early  on  who  went  up  to  use  their  persuasive 
powers  have  such  a  power  base  that  they  had  that-- 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Who  would  that  be? 
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Coblentz : 

Well,  Ed  Pauley  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party,  close  to  Harry  Truman.  He  had  been  an  oil  man  and  a 
large  contributor.  Ed  Carter  was  a  Republican,  but  very 
powerful  in  Los  Angeles.  Then  you  have--going  way  back-- John 
Francis  Neylan  who  represented  the  Hearst  Corporation,  you  had 
Buff  Chandler  who  was  the  L.A.  Times,  you  had  Catherine 

Hearst,  and  you  had  Ed  Heller  and  subsequently  Ellie  who  were 
large  contributors  to  the  Democratic  party.  When  a  lot  of 
these  people  spoke  it  would  get  into  the  media--you  didn't 
have  television--and  no  person  would  like  to  take  on  the 
media. 

It  was  interesting.  No  McClatchy  was  ever  on  the  board 
because  Eleanor  McClatchy  who  was  head  of  the  chain  said  no.  She 
didn't  want  any  of  the  family  to  be  involved  in  the  government. 

It  would  compromise  the  editorial  policy  of  the  paper. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  think  that's  true? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  think  you  draw  a  line  there.  In  ray  knowledge,  the 
publisher  isn't  going  to  change  the  editorial  policy  that 
much--at  least  in  McClatchy.  I  mean,  I  remember  when  Dianne 
Feinstein  was  running  for  governor  she  went  up  and  met  with 
the  [McClatchy  Newspapers]  editorial  board  and  she  said,  "They 
were  very  tough.  I  don't  think  they  liked  me."  I  checked, 
and  they  said,  "Yes,  we  were  tough,  but  she  was  ill  prepared 
on  the  issues."  So  I  asked  them  to  meet  with  her  again,  and 
subsequently,  a  couple  of  months  later,  she  met  with  them  and 
it  went  very  well.  But  I  couldn't  persuade  them  to  be  for  her 
or  against  her;  she  sold  herself. 

When  Barbara  Boxer  went  before  the  editorial  board  I 
said,  "Don't  be  so  strident." 

"God  damn  it,  I'm  not."  [laughter] 

I  said,  "Well,  you  are  at  times.  Just  don't  be." 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  was  the  result? 

Coblentz: 

They  went  for  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  think  the  power  center  has  changed?  Do  the  regents 
still  exert  the  kind  of  power  that  they  did  at  that  time? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  They  depend  really  so  much  on 
the  governor,  and  then  they  talk  to  members  of  the 
legislature. 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


Reflections  on  Mediation 


Power  has  recirculated  a  little  bit. 

Well,  for  instance,  there  were  some  questions  on  affirmative 
action  and  so  forth  and  I  took  it  up  with  Senator  Bill  Lockyer 
myself  when  I  had  to  go  up  to  Sacramento  for  a  McClatchy 
meeting,  but  I  went  up  early  enough  to  talk  to  Bill. 

He  said,  "Well,  I  understand  that  Ward  Connerly  says  UC 
has  segregated  dormitories." 

I  said,  "That's  just  not  true.  They  have  dormitories  for 
people  who  want  to  immerse  themselves,  let  us  say,  into 
Spanish.  They  need  not  necessarily  be  of  Spanish  background 
at  all."  That's  quite  different  than  what  Ward  Connerly  was 
saying. 

Sure.  It's  completely  different. 

Yes.  But  you  need  somebody  who  can  talk  to  somebody  on  a 
level  basis  about  the  factual  situation.  And  as  I  tell 
younger  people  in  the  office,  besides  having  some  brains, 
besides  preparing  and  preparing  well  for  a  hearing-- 
credibility.  If  you  ever  tell  an  untruth  it's  going  to  hurt 
you.  We've  just  been  involved  in  a  matter  before  Lucy  McCabe. 
Our  co-counsel  cited  a  case  that  just  wasn't  appropriate,  and 
she  read  it  to  us  and  their  credibility  went  down,  and  they're 
probably  going  to  be  removed  from  the  case  by  the  client. 

That's  an  example  where  it  came  to  light,  but  you  must  see 
many  others  where  you  are  aware  of  the  circumstances  and  it 
doesn't  come  to  light. 

Oh  yes.  I  almost  feel  like  saying,  "You  blankety-blank-blank 
liar."  [laughs]  "The  facts  ain't  that  way." 

Do  you  find  clients  try  to  exert  pressure  on  you  as  counsel? 

Oh  sure.  People  say,  "You  know  these  people.  Are  you  going 
to  talk  to  them?"  "No,  I'm  not  going  to  do  it.  I'm  not  a 
lobbyist."  When  I  talk--or  somebody  at  the  firm  talks--we 
tell  the  truth;  there's  credibility  there.  Just  having  us 
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there,  I  think,  is  important.  It's  somewhat  self- 
aggrandizement,  but  we  do  have  a  certain  honesty  about  us  and 
people  believe  us. 

McGarrigle : 

In  so  many  of  the  articles  that  have  appeared  over  the  years 
about  you  and  the  firm  there  is  so  much  made  about  your 
reputation--positive,  I  think--about  getting  things  done. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  I'm  not  a  fixer,  but  I  represent  the  archdiocese  [of  San 
Francisco]  in  a  matter,  the  mayor  walks  into  the  room,  trying 
to  work  something  with  the  Chinese  community,  and  after  about 
ten  minutes  he  says,  "Okay,  Billy  Coblentz  will  handle  this 
matter.”  I'm  representing  one  side!  But  he  can  do  it  and 
walks  out  of  the  room. 

McGarrigle: 

He  sees  you  as  the  mediator  rather  than  the-- 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  rather  than  the  protagonist  for  the  church. 

McGarrigle: 

And  how  does  the  other  side  feel  when  the  mayor-- 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they  know  me  and  they  like  me,  but  they* re  a  little  bit 
shocked  that  he  will  do  this.  [laughs]  They'll  think  I 
talked  to  him  in  advance  about  this.  I  didn't  talk  to  him  at 
all.  I  keep  saying,  "We  should  do  this.  Here's  what  I  think 
can  be  done." 

McGarrigle : 

What  happens  to  your  role,  then,  as  counsel  for  the 
archdiocese? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  well,  I  pulled  back  after  a  while  to  see  what  others  say, 
because  I  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  time  on  this,  and  some 
of  these  people  can  go  on  and  on.  Time  means  absolutely 
nothing  to  some  of  these  people.  [laughs]  So  I  try  to  get 
the  parties  together.  But  I  think  that  mediation  is  so 
important.  I  have  an  enormously  complicated  matter  for  the 
Gettys,  and  I  want  to  bring  in  a  mediator  because  I  think  we 
could  whittle  down  some  of  the  issues,  but  then  you  get 
something  with  Gordon  Getty.  He  said,  "Bill,  you  can  sit  down 
with  me  and  we  can  solve  the  problem."  I  said,  "Gordon,  I 
can't.  I'm  really  kind  of  opposed  to  you  on  this.  I  can't  do 
it."  You're  tempted  to  do  it,  but  you  compromise  yourself  and 
you  compromise- - 

## 

Coblentz : 

I'm  a  certain  age  where  I  can  say  to  somebody  like  Ann  Getty, 
"Ann,  you're  a  beautiful  woman,  you're  a  lovely  woman,  but  you 
have  no  self-esteem."  She  took  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  find  that  certain  freedom  has  come  with  experience? 

That  you  couldn't  have  said  that  earlier? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Well,  I  think  that's  right.  And  if  people  respect  you. 
She  knows  that  I'm  not  going  to  make  a  play  for  her,  and 
that's  why  I  can  say  she's  beautiful  and  this  and  that.  She's 
comfortable  with  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  seek  in  your  practice  to  use  mediation  more  as  a  tool? 

Coblentz : 

I  try  to,  yes.  I  mean,  the  other  day  I  said  to  Dave  Coulter, 
who  is  head  of  the  Bank  of  America--! 'ra  not  involved  in  that 
enormous  suit--they ' re  spending  millions  of  dollars--!  said, 
"I'll  talk  to  you  about  this,  but  I  really  think  there's 
another  approach  to  this  sort  of  thing."  I'm  not  getting 
paid;  I  don't  want  anything.  We'll  see.  Dave's  on  the  board 
of  the  Public  Policy  Institute  of  California,  and  that 
generous,  thoughtful  man,  Bill  Hewlett,  just  gave  us  another 
$5  million,  so  we've  got  about  $180  million,  I  think. 

McGarrigle : 

We  talked  about  it  a  little  bit.  One  of  your  focuses  is 
education. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  isn't.  No,  we're  not  going  to  get  too  much  in 
education. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Koret  Foundation,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  wants  to  make  a  grant  of  $1.5  million  to  the  Hoover 
Institute.  I'm  worried  about  the  bias  there.  I  don't  want 
our  brooding  omnipresence  to  be  known,  because  I  want  to  see 
if  they  are  tilting  it,  toward  conservatives,  towards 
vouchers,  with  their  own  points  of  view,  and  I  have  some  real 
questions  on  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Is  it  up  in  the  air  now  whether  they'll  make  that-- 

Coblentz: 

They'll  make  it.  I  don't  have  the  votes  to  oppose  it. 

[laughs]  I  learned  long  ago  to  count.  I  don't  have  it. 
They're  going  to  have  a  $7  or  $8  million  study.  There  are  so 
many  studies  that  have  been  made,  undertaken.  The  simple 
nostrum  is  not  money.  I  mean,  look  at  the  grades  that  they 
give  California's  system.  You  look  at  how  poorly  some  of  our 
classes  are  being  taught  and  you  look  at  what  I  consider  the 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 


inadequate  salary  of  teachers.  Lengthening  the  school  day 
won't  solve  anything. 

This  proposal  to  add  seven  more  days  to  the  school  year  to 
bring  our  children  up  to  par? 

Yes.  Oh  come  on.  Let's  do  what  you  can  within  the  school 
day.  Give  them  better  books,  materials,  things  like  that. 

Well,  I  worry  about  things  like  basic  nutrition.  The  kids 
aren't  eating  breakfast  at  home  and  they're  not  coming  with 
lunch,  and  they're  hungry  and  they  don't  have  enough  protein. 

Sure. 


I  was  thinking  this  morning,  listening  as  I  shaved  to 
KQED,  about  health  insurance  for  young  kids.  This  woman  was 
on.  Her  daughter  has  problems  with  her  eyes  and  she  couldn't 
afford  to  take  her  to  any  doctor.  You  don't  really  realize 
until  you  hear  about  it--because  I  don't  see  it--how  some 
people  just  manage  to  get  by  with  rent  and  feeding  the  family. 

I  don't  know  how  it  comes  up  in  some  of  the  work  that  you  do 
in  terms  of  these  studies,  but  in  terms  of  cost  of  living  in 
the  Bay  Area.  For  example,  the  cost  of  rent  in  San  Francisco 
and  how  that  impacts  families. 

Well,  you've  seen  how  housing  has  gone  way  up.  And  why? 
Because  of  the  skilled  workers  that  are  coming  in,  and  yet 
those  who  have  not  are  going  to  be  severely  affected  by  this. 
By  the  way,  Koret  gave  $25,000  to  Children  Now. 

Is  that  for  their  new  media  campaign? 

Yes . 

Well,  let's  stop  here  and  talk  about  where  we  can  go  next 
time. 


Coblentz: 


Okay. 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


Oh,  the  fallout  was  enormous .  It  was  always  that  question  in 
people’s  minds.  Joe,  a  prosperous  Italian,  knew  some  of  these 
people,  perhaps  even  represented  some.  I  don’t  know.  That 
was  enough  to  taint  him  with  mafia. 

Did  he  talk  about  how  that  altered  his  ambitions  towards 
political  office? 

No.  I  think  the  defeat  in  the  gubernatorial  race  was 
sufficient  to  dampen  his  ambitions.  This  was  when  Jerry  Brown 
won  the  primary.  Jerry  had  been  the  secretary  of  state  of 
California. 

What  were  Alioto’s  business  interests  in  San  Francisco?  Was 
it  shipping? 

Well,  he  went  into  the  Pacific  Far  East  Lines,  which  was  a 
disaster.  I  don't  think  he  had  many.  I  mean,  I  think  a 
sister  was  in  the  restaurant  business,  but  he  was  a  highly 
successful  antitrust  lawyer,  and  when  you  do  win  a  verdict, 
oftentimes  there  are  treble  damages.  So,  what  they  do  is  the 
jury  figures  the  damages  and  then  the  court  trebles  them. 
Because  he  had  been  successful,  he  got  that  kind  of  money  and 
made  it. 


Mayor  Alioto 


Did  he  aspire  to  public  office,  as  far  as  running  for  mayor? 

No.  I  remember  sitting  with  Ben  Swig--the  late  Ben  Swig--and 
Cyril  Magnin  in  the  St.  Francis  Hotel  overlooking  Union 
Square.  Jack  Shelley  was  not  going  to  run.  He  had  a 
companion,  Haig  &  Haig--which  was  a  scotch  whiskey--that  was 
not  helping  him  at  all,  and  the  feeling  was  that  he  could  not 
run  for  reelection  and  win. 

Gene  McAteer  was  then  the  state  senator  from  San 
Francisco--a  very  popular  guy,  very  athletic,  local  man.  He 
died  very  suddenly.  I  think  he  was  playing  handball  or 
something. 

So  the  question  was,  What  should  we  do?  Would  Harold 
Dobbs,  who  was  a  Republican,  become  the  mayor?  We  met  and 
said  there's  one  guy  who  has  the  personality  and  the  ability 
to  raise  money  quickly  and  to  win,  and  that  was  Joe  Alioto. 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 


VI  MAYOR  JOSEPH  ALIOTO  AND  APPOINTMENT  TO  THE  AIRPORT 
COMMISSION 

[Interview  7:  February  2,  1998]  W 


Fallout  From  the  Libel  Suit,  Look  Magazine 


--about  Joe  Alioto. 

Well,  yes,  when  it  came  up,  both  of  us  were  very  fond  of  Joe 
and  wanted  to  help. 

I  remember  saying  to  Joe,  ,,Now,,--at  least  rayself--"I 'm 
part  of  the  kosher-nostra . "  [laughter] 

We  were  convinced  that  he  was  completely  in  the  right. 
These  two  reporters  had  really  overstepped  their  bounds,  so  we 
all--a  group  of  us--worked  with  some  of  the  lawyers  on  the 
libel  case--pro  bono,  of  course--because  it  was  false  and 
defamatory,  and  even  under  the  case  of  New  York  Times  v. 
Sullivan ,  which  had  been  decided,  this  was  malicious. 

Eventually,  because  he  was  persistent  and  did  a  lot  of 
litigation  himself,  he  got  three  or  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

I  think  that  I've  read  it  was  a  $12  million  libel  suit. 

Well,  it  was  filed  for  that.  I  mean,  that  was  the  claim  of 
damages,  but  nothing  like  that  was  in  the  final  settlement. 
When  you  consider  all  the  time  and  cost  on  something  like 
this,  that's  not  very  much.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  legal 
services  were  free,  but  the  time  and  effort  that  went  into 
that  was  enormous. 

And  what  about  the  fallout?  I  mean,  even  though  in  the  end  he 
was  cleared-- 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


So  we  talked  to  Joe,  and  at  the  last  minute  he  came  in  and  he 
swamped  Harold  Dobbs. 

Was  it  important  that  he  was  Italian  in  terms  of  the  city? 

That  was  one  thing,  sure,  but  that  wasn't  it.  It  was  that  he 
was  such  an  attractive  candidate.  He  understood  the  city 
because  he  had  served  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
head  of  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  and  so  he  wasn't  a  fly-by- 
night  coming  in.  He  had  a  following  among  all  segments  of  the 
city  so  that  you  could  raise  money  for  him,  which  was  done. 

How  did  his  terms  as  mayor  turn  out? 

His  two  terms? 

Yes . 

Well,  I  think  he  added  a  lot  to  the  city.  I  mean,  as  you  read 
in  the  newspapers,  he  was  a  vibrant  guy  who  felt  that  the  city 
had  to  grow,  so  he  proposed  and  pushed  for  a  lot  of 
development.  A  lot  of  the  highrises  you  see  in  San  Francisco 
are  a  tribute  to  him,  if  you  can  call  it  that. 

He  brought  a  lot  of  minorities  into  his  administration. 
They  had  never  been  there  before.  On  commissions.  Revels 
Cayton,  an  African  American,  became  deputy  mayor.  He  had  no 
prejudices  that  way.  I'm  sure  there  was  some  cronyism,  but  I 
didn't  see  much  of  that. 

He  was  willing  to  walk  the  streets.  They  keep  talking 
about  how,  after  Martin  Luther  King's  death,  he  assembled 
people  and  quieted  down  everything.  It  was  most  effective, 
because  he  had  credibility  within  the  minority  community.  You 
probably  read  how  the  chief  of  police  didn't  want  him  to  have 
a  rally,  and  he  said,  "We'll  have  one."  He  got  all  the 
clergymen  of  all  faiths  and  all  colors  together.  That  was 
Joe.  He  would  pick  up  a  phone  and  talk  to  people;  he  didn't 
have  to  go  through  a  lot  of  layers  to  do  that. 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  used  to  control  the 
railways,  water,  and  the  airport.  It  was  decided  by  the 
voters  that  they  should  have  an  airport  commission  to  run  the 
airport,  so  I  was  asked  to  join  the  commission.  There  were 
five  persons.  And  he  never  interfered  with  us,  never. 

You  look  at  airports.  The  most  egregious  example  would 
be  Atlanta,  where  the  present  director  is  a  former  deputy 
director  of  San  Francisco,  Angela  Gittens,  who  is  African 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


American.  Where  before  Angela  there  was  bribery  for 
concessions,  for  construction,  and  so  forth--never ,  never  in 
San  Francisco. 


Serving  as  Airport  Commissioner.  1970-1986 


What  are  the  issues  that  come  to  the  airport  commission? 
Contracts,  concessions,  parking? 

Yes,  all  of  that. 

Those  concessions  can  be  very  lucrative.  I  remember  so 
well  when  we  had  a  concessions  vote  for  food,  a  restaurant. 

We  looked  at  it,  and  we  decided  we  should  have  one 
concessionaire,  Host.  Host  International  is  in  a  number  of 
airports:  Los  Angeles--.  And  on  the  commission  at  that  time 
was  a  wonderful  Irishman,  Bill  McDonnell--he * s  one  of  my 
partners*  father-in-law.  And  he  and  I  pushed  for  this.  One 
of  the  commissioners  wanted  to  know  what  kind  of  bribe  we  were 
getting,  and  I  always  used  to  say,  "Bill  got  all  the  money. 
I*ve  never  seen  any  of  it.**  And  he  would  say,  **0h,  no.  Bill 
got  all  the  money.  I  didn*t  see  any  of  it."  [laughter]  But 
that  was  a  very  lucrative  concession  and,  by  the  way,  we 
received  nothing. 

What  was  the  process  that  you  went  through  to  decide  who  it 
would  be  awarded  to? 

Oh,  you  take  closed  bids  on  what  they  would  pay  the  airport. 
First,  they  had  to  pass  the  qualifying  test.  You  could  draw 
the  specifics  on  that,  naming  how  large  you  have  to  be,  how 
you  have  to  be  in  the  business.  You  and  I  couldn’t  bid.  With 
all  due  respect  to  your  expert  cooking,  that's  not  enough. 

And  you  do  that. 

Another  enormously  lucrative  concession  is  duty  free.  An 
outfit  came  in  that  outbid  Duty  Free  Shoppers,  who  were  there. 
It  was  all  closed  bid--no  one  knew--based  on  prequalifications 
and  then  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  to  the  airport. 

There  was  a  concession  for  parking  at  the  airport  and  it 
had  been  controlled  by  three  minorities,  but  they  had  a  front 
for  the  garage  operation.  The  concession  was  poorly  run-- 
terrible--the  garage.  So  we  decided  to  put  it  out  to  bid.  We 
got  very  highly  qualified  people  in  and  much  more  money  for 
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the  airport.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  race,  color,  creed,  or 
anything  else. 

McGarrigle: 

There  must  be  incredible  backlash  after  a  change  like  that. 

Coblentz : 

There  was.  There  was  a  lot  of  criticism,  but  we  stood  by  our 
guns,  and  the  mayor  supported  us  on  that.  People  who  used  it 
[the  garage]  were  very  critical  of  it,  and  then  we  brought  in 
--before  all  this--soraebody  to  review  it,  and  they  were  very 
critical  of  the  whole  operation,  too. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  each  entity  that's  brought  in,  brought  in  for  a  contract 
period  that  you  then  review  on  an  annual  basis? 

Coblentz : 

No,  not  annually.  You  can't  do  it  annually.  Host  comes  in, 
and  they  have  to  spend  an  enormous  amount  of  capital  just  to 
fix  the  kitchens  up,  do  all  of  these  reviews  and  things  that 
are  essential  to  them.  I  remember  they  wanted  to  have  an 
oyster  house.  They  asked  me,  and  I  said,  ''Oysters  aren't  San 
Francisco--crab  is . " 

I  was  against  an  ice  cream  concession--but  I  later  gave 
in--because  I  thought  that  people  would  drip  ice  cream  all 
over  the  terminal.  [laughs)  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  who 
was  there  or  anything  else.  We  didn't,  for  a  long  tirae--and  I 
don't  know  if  we  still  do--sell  gum  at  the  airport,  because 
people  would  drop  their  gum  on  the  floor  and  on  the  carpets, 
and  I  never  realized  the  amount  that  was  left  there  and  how 
difficult  it  was  to  get  up--little  things  like  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Very  practical  considerations. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  So  if  you  wanted  gum,  you  were  out  of  luck. 

McGarrigle: 

Were  you  appointed  for  a  certain  term? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

Selectine  Art  for  the  Airport 

McGarrigle: 

You  were  appointed  in  1970  and  you  served  for  a  long  time. 

Coblentz: 

About  sixteen  years.  The  term  was  four  years.  I  was 
appointed  by  Alioto,  reappointed  by  Hoscone,  and  then  by 
Feinstein  a  couple  of  times.  Then  I  said  I'd  had  enough. 
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But  I'm  still  out  there  on  a  small  committee  that  chooses 
art  for  the  airport,  because,  under  the  city  charter,  a 
certain  percentage  of  capital  must  be  spent  for  "art 
enrichment."  So  we  select  artists  and  paintings  or  sculptures 
or  something  by  artists  that  would  go  to  enhance  the  visual 
aspects  of  the  airport. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  oversee  those  wonderful  displays  that  you  see  as  you 
walk  down  the-- 

Coblentz : 

No,  that's  Elsa  Cameron.  [laughs]  I  love  her,  but  she's  the 
biggest  pain  in  the  ass  you  ever  met.  She  doesn't  get  along 
with  people,  and  I  have  to  smooth  things  over.  She  wants  to 
come  before  our  group  and  talk,  and  I  say,  "No,  you  give  it  to 
me.  It  will  suffer  in  translation  but  we've  got  to  do  it  that 
way."  No,  she  does  a  fantastic  job. 

McGarrigle : 

What  is  her  title? 

Coblentz : 

She  is  art  curator  at  the  airport.  So  she  does  the  exhibits, 
and  she  also  has  curatorial  powers,  because  there  are  some 
very  valuable  paintings  and  pieces  of  sculpture  in  the 
permanent  collection. 

McGarrigle : 

How  interesting.  How  do  they  protect  it? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I've  been  assured,  for  instance,  that  most  of  them  have 
plexiglass  around  them  and  then  an  alarm  system.  One 
painting- -Wayne  Thiebaud--we  paid  $20,000  for  is  now  worth 
$500,000. 

McGarrigle: 

Major  insurance  issues. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  absolutely,  sure.  And  they're  on  view  twenty-four  hours 
a  day. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  wonderful.  And,  so,  is  that  city  fund  to  purchase  art 
earmarked  specifically  for  the  airport? 

Coblentz : 

It  can't  be  spent  for  anything  else,  no.  It  has  to  be  at  the 
airport.  When  they  build  a  new  hall  of  justice  or  other 
building,  those  funds  have  to  be  spent  at  that  site.  I  think 
the  fund  now  at  the  airport  is  ten  to  twelve  million,  but  we 
also  set  aside  some  monies  to  keep  them  clean.  I  mean,  you 
may  not  notice  when  you're  inside  the  terminal,  but  there  are 
fumes  and  other  things  in  the  air,  so  that's  part  of  the 
curatorial  aspects  of  Elsa's  job--to  contract  out,  to  get 
people-- 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


Well,  that's  a  big  issue  with  public  art,  a  very  big  issue. 

Absolutely,  yes.  The  artist  I'm  thinking  of  is  Wayne 
Thiebaud.  His  paintings  have  gone  way  up  in  value. 

How  is  it  that  your  group  comes  to  a  decision  about  what  you 
purchase? 

Years  ago  there  were  a  few  of  us  that  liked  Wayne  Thiebaud, 
[laughter]  and  that's  why  we  bought  it.  Now  there  is  a 
committee . 

But  you  have  to  be  careful.  For  instance,  when  you  go  to 
the  south  terminal,  and  you  want  to  go  to  the  garage,  there 
are  some  neon  figures  with  some  lights  on  them  so  you  can  see 
them.  We  looked  at  it  and  we  said,  "You  can't  have  those 
kinds  of  figures,  because  some  people,  whether  right  or  wrong, 
will  say  that's  too  much  of  homosexuality  and  gay,  and  so 
forth,  and  we  don't  want  to  have  that  kind  of  controversy, 
especially  in  a  passage  like  that." 

This  is  along  the  walls.  You  go  from  the  south  terminal 
into  the  garage,  and  there  are  these  wonderful  neon  figures. 
And  then  we  had  one  that  was  a  well-known  sculptor--!  can't 
remember--and  there  are  all  these  suitcases  battered,  and  the 
airlines  wrote  and  said,  "No,  no,  no.  People  worry  about 
that."  The  little  things.  [laughter) 

Yes,  right. 

Or,  there's  a  large  painting  by  a  Hispanic  painter,  and  a 
little  girl  in  there  was  looking  frightened  to  death.  You 
want  serenity  at  the  airport;  you  don't  need  that  sort  of 
thing. 

That  was  jarring. 

Yes.  Is  her  plane  falling?  Or  is  she  worried  about  getting 
on  the  plane? 


McGarrigle:  Did  you  take  it  down? 
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Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle: 

This  was  in  a  display  area? 

Coblentz : 

No,  it  wasn't  on  display.  It  was  a  proposal.  It  was  a 
painting,  and  we  said,  "Cross  her  out,"  and  they  did.  It  was 
moved  around  a  bit,  and  we  rejected  the  suitcase  one. 

McGarrigle: 

Who  else  was  on  the  committee  with  you? 

Coblentz : 

There  was  a  man,  Bob  LaRoca  who  is  a  landscape  architect, 

Jason  Yuen  from  the  airport,  an  exceptional  person,  and  then 
there  were  a  couple  of  people  from  the  art  commission  to  tell 
us  that  we  don't  have  aesthetic  taste.  Okay.  [laughter]  Why 
get  into  an  argument?  But  we  have  enough  taste  to  know  what 
would  affect  a  traveler.  I  mean,  I'm  nervous  enough  about 
going  on  a  plane;  I  don't  want  to  have  anything  else  around. 

We  got  into  a  controversy  whether  we  should  spend  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  have  a  piece  of  sculpture  as  you  go  into 
the  airport,  a  distinctive  piece.  Years  ago,  we  used  to  have 
--before  all  this  went  on--a  Benjamin  Bufano  way  out  there. 

But  there  are  so  many  signs,  and  you're  looking  for  arrival, 
departure  signs,  parking,  that  it  won't  be  a  very 
distinguishing  piece  that  people  will  look  at.  They're 
distracted,  and  rightly  so.  So  we're  not  going  to  do  it. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  not  like  a  public  square. 

Coblentz : 

No.  And  there's  no  place  you  can  get  out  of  your  car  or 
whatever  and  stand  and  look  at  this. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  your  wife  do  some  work  there,  too? 

Coblentz : 

She  still  is.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  There's  a 
minority  firm  that's  doing  one  of  the  boarding  areas  there, 
and  she's  doing  the  interior,  the  colors,  and  trying  to  work 
with  furniture.  That's  dif f icult--having  a  seating  room  that 
the  airlines  like,  that's  durable,  [laughs]  and  attractive. 
Fortunately,  you  don't  have  to  worry  about  cigarette  burns  on 
the  furniture  anymore. 

McGarrigle: 

There  are  these  other  issues,  too,  that  came  up  when  I  was 
talking  about  On  Lok,  the  senior  center  in  San  Francisco,  the 
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visual--about  wall  color,  floor  color,  chair  color,  and  how 
that  affects  people  whose  sight  isn't  good. 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  Oh,  yes.  You  want  something  that's  restful. 

Travelers  are  hard  on  furniture;  they're  hard  on 
everything,  really. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  when  I  was  on  the  commission,  we 
decided  we  were  not  going  to  put  tile  on  the  floor,  we  would 
put  carpet.  The  late  Joe  Mazzola,  who  was  head  of  the 
Plumbers'  Union,  wanted  tile.  I  voted  for  carpet,  and  he  said 
I  voted  for  it  because  my  wife  had  an  interest  in  a  carpet 
mill.  I  said,  "Gee,  why,"  but  she  didn't  at  all.  [laughs] 

She  had  no  interest  whatsoever  in  anything  to  do  with  that 
particular  boarding  area. 

McGarrigle : 

Is  that  an  accusation  that  he  made  publicly? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  that  hit  the  paper? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  said,  "Well,  I'll  take  a  polygraph,  and  you  take  a 
polygraph,  and  we'll  see  who  is  right."  Not  that  they're  that 
accurate. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  served  with  Wallace  Lynn? 

Coblentz : 

Wally  Lynn,  yes,  and  Mo  Bernstein.  Wally,  then,  was  an  old 
friend  of  Earl  Warren's.  They  used  to  go  duck  hunting 
together.  And  Jack  Sutro.  I  remember  when  we  were  sitting, 
and  Joe  Mazzola  said  to  Jack  Sutro,  who  was  a  senior  partner 
at  Pillsbury,  Madison  &  Sutro,  a  large  law  firm,  "You  owe  me." 
Jack  looked  at  him.  He  said  "Yeah,  I've  been  friendly  and 
helpful  to  you.  You  owe  me  ten  plumbers." 

Jack--I  was  watching  him--his  eyes  lit  up,  and  just  an 
expletive,  "Bullshit!"  That  was  all. 

We  weren't  about  to  overload  the  airport  with  employees 
just  because  somebody  wanted  them. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that's  Mazzola 's  modus  operand!  in  general? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  and  his  son's  the  same  way.  Larry  Mazzola  is  on  the 
airport  commission,  too.  He  is  so  biased. 

McGarrigle: 

He's  on  it  currently? 
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Coblentz : 

Yes.  He  is  so  looking  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  labor  that 
he  has  blinders. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  this  like  a  labor  seat  that  perpetually-- 

Coblentz : 

No,  they  had  one,  and  always  one.  Bill  Chester  from  the 
Longshoremen  was  on  there.  Bill  was  kind  of  naughty  at  times 
because  he  would  accept  tickets  and  upgrades  from  the 
airlines.  You  don't  do  that;  you  don't  do  that. 

McGarrigle: 

That  came  to  light?  Did  that  cause  him  to  leave? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  I  think  it  was  after  he'd  gone  off  the  commission. 

I'm  certain  that  I'm  not  crystal  clean  and  pure,  but  there  are 
certain  things  you  don't  do.  The  airport  has  always  been  run 
in  a  very  ethical,  business-like  manner. 

I  remember  Mo  Bernstein,  who  never  wanted  anything  for 
himself,  but  I  had  a  good  friend  who  has  a  chain  of  theaters, 
Blumenfeld. 

He  said,  "Theaters  would  be  great  here." 

We  said,  "No,  if  we  want  theaters  we'll  have  to  put  it 
out  to  bid.  You  just  can't  do  that." 

"Well,  it  won't  hurt." 

"No,  no,  no.  You  can't  do  that  sort  of  thing." 

McGarrigle: 

Were  there  frequently  conflicts  among  the  various  factions 
when  you  were  serving? 

Coblentz : 

No,  not  much. 

McGarrigle: 

You  resolved  things  even  with  the  difference  of  style,  say,  or 
purpose  that  Mazzola  had  as  far  as  getting-- 

Coblentz : 

We  did.  We'd  vote  him  down.  It  would  be  four  to  one,  so  he 
couldn't  do  anything. 

McGarrigle: 

Wally  Lynn  had  a  ranch  up  north  near  Colusa,  I  think,  that 
area? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

I've  seen  a  picture  of  him  and  Earl  Warren  duck  hunting. 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


0hf  yes.  They  were  very  close  friends.  Bill  McDonnell  still 
has  that  restaurant  at  Fisherman's  Wharf  with  his  then- 
partner,  Gene  McAtteers--Tarantinos . 

Oh,  okay.  I  go  by  that  all  the  time. 

Yes,  I  haven't  eaten  there  for  years. 

Well,  I  figured  if  you  and  I  were  going  to  have  a  tryst, 
the  best  place  we  could  meet  would  be  at  Fisherman's  Wharf, 
because  no  good  San  Franciscan  goes  there  for  food. 

[laughter]  I  mean,  I  haven't  been  there  in--.  I  don't  know 
about  you,  but  there  used  to  be  Tarantino's,  Sabella,  and  so 
forth,  and  they  always  used  to--I'm  sure  they  don't  anyraore-- 
deep-fry  everything.  [laughs] 
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McGarrigle : 

What  was  the  extent  of  Wally  Lynn’s  interest  in  the  Sacramento 
area?  He  was  a  rice  grower? 

Coblentz : 

I  think  so.  He  was  a  land  owner  up  there.  In  fact,  we  were 
all  sworn  in  by  Earl  Warren,  when  he  was  here. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  that  was  exciting. 

Coblentz : 

Sure!  And  Mo  Bernstein  was  the  head  of  the  commission.  I 
think  Bill  McDonnell  was,  at  one  time,  but  most  of  us  didn’t 
want  it.  Let  him  be  the  president.  We  didn’t  care. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  all  serve  for  most  of  that  period  together,  then? 

That  sixteen  years? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  was  probably  the  longest.  A  couple  of  months  ago,  John 
Martin,  who  is  the  head  of  the  airport,  wanted  to  show  what 
were  the  schemes  for  the  future  and  everything,  so  all  the  old 
commissioners  came  out  to  look  at  it.  We  did,  and  we  went  to 
the  Hilton  Hotel,  which  I  understand  is  being  torn  down  now- 
out  at  the  airport. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  I  didn’t  know  that. 

Coblentz : 

Now,  that  contract  will  go  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  that’s  a 
very  lucrative  contract. 

McGarrigle: 

Why  is  it  being  torn  down? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it's  not  in  very  good  shape.  It  was  an  old  building. 
They  probably  figure  they  can  add  more  rooms  and  get  greater 
revenue  by  doing  that. 

McGarrigle : 

So  they  brought  you  out  to  get  feedback? 

Coblentz : 

Looks  fine  to  me.  [laughs]  I  mean,  you  go  out  there-- 
You've  been  out  there  lately.  Ah!  I  mean,  all  this 
construction  that's  going  on.  Now,  you  go  to  New  Orleans  from 
Oakland? 

McGarrigle: 

From  San  Francisco  this  time.  Yes,  to  go  nonstop. 

[tape  interruption! 
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McGarrigle : 

We  were  talking  about  New  York. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  and  I  phoned  John  Martin.  Your  big  revenue  producers  are 
your  concessions,  and  I  hope  that  I  gave  him  some  names  of 
people  who  could  help  on  the  interiors  and  on  the  concessions, 
too.  Those  are  the  money  producers. 

McGarrigle: 

Talking  about  this  captive  audience  of  travelers  who  are 
waiting. 

Coblentz: 

Sure,  yes.  In  fact,  I  mentioned  that  the  concession  in  Boston 
had  seafood  that  was  awfully  good--I'll  think  of  the  name  of 
it--really  good  stuff.  And  people  expect  to  pay  a  little  more 
at  the  airport  anyway. 

McGarrigle: 

I  think  that's  true. 

Coblentz : 

Because  there  is  only  one  restaurant  at  the  airport.  It's 
over  in  the  south  terminal. 

McGarrigle : 

Transportation  Issues  at  the  Airport 

Did  you  have  major  labor  issues  when  you  were  serving? 

Coblentz : 

No.  The  only  issues  were  jurisdiction  and  San  Francisco 
police  department  had  jurisdiction,  airport  police  had 
jurisdiction,  and  San  Mateo  police.  We  ironed  it  out,  but  I 
have  no  idea  what  we  did.  [laughs] 

McGarrigle : 

That  reminds  me.  There's  always  issues  about  taxis  and  the 
limo  services. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  Well,  on  taxis  we  enforced  regulations  that  the 
taxis  had  to  be  clean  and  in  some  sort  of  decent  repair.  Some 
of  them  were  just  terrible. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  normally  not  controlled  by  anybody? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  supposedly  the  police  department  in  San  Francisco,  but 
we  could  do  it  by  just  saying  we're  not  going  to  allow  certain 
cabs  at  the  airport  to  pick  up  people,  unless  they  could  make 
it  into  San  Francisco.  [laughs]  Some  of  them  were  just  awful 
as  a  way  of  greeting  people. 

Just  like  in  the  international  terminal,  we  decided  that 
we  should  have  free  carts.  If  you  come  in  from  overseas,  you 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


don't  have  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  get  it,  and  most  airports 
in  other  countries  have  free  carts. 


Current  Events:  Domestic  Partner  Benefits 


Right. 

This  period  we're  talking  about  predated  the  requirement 
that  San  Francisco  has  mandated  that  companies  that  do 
business  with  the  city  have  domestic  partner  benefits. 

That's  in  the  courts  now.  United  [Airlines],  I  think,  and  the 
airlines  are  contending  that  that  interferes  with  interstate 
commerce.  Yes,  because  once  they  do  that,  that  affects 
operations  for  United  everywhere. 

I  think  we  require  that  you  couldn't  do  business  in 
Burma,  and  the  city  had  Motorola  equipment.  They  had  to  get 
other  parts,  but  they  couldn't  buy  from  Motorola.  That  leaves 
it  up  in  the  air  a  great  deal. 

Was  that  resolved? 

Not  yet. 

The  issue  in  the  courts  is  just  with  United? 

No,  the  airlines.  They're  together. 

As  far  as  the  city  requirement,  is  that  being  followed  as  far 
as  other  businesses  are  concerned? 

I  think  so.  Even  the  Catholic  Charities. 

Yes,  I  heard  about  that.  So  do  you  think  Catholic  Charities, 
then,  has  come  to  some  agreement? 

They  did,  they  did. 

Let's  talk  about  your  interest  in  art.  We  talked  about  your 
involvement  with  the  committee  at  the  airport,  how  about  the 
art  in  the  law  firm? 

We  decided  that  we  needed  art  there,  so  I  asked  a  number  of 
people  to  submit  their  selections,  what  they  wanted.  Then  we 
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had  a  committee,  which  I  dominated.  [laughter]  It  chose  the 
art . 

McGarrigle : 

And  tell  me,  what  are  some  of  the  pieces  that  you  selected? 

Coblentz : 

We  have  one  room,  a  conference  room,  and  it's  called  the 
Presidents'  Room.  It  has  sort  of  sketches  of  various 
presidents,  but  in  a  way  that  you  wouldn't  ordinarily  see 
them,  done  by  a  local  artist.  We  were  looking  for  pieces  that 
are  restful,  and  yet  jarring.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

For  that  work  environment? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  that's  right,  that's  right.  We  don't  have  any  large 
rooms--!  guess  most  offices  don't  anymore--for  the  secretarial 
pool.  We  like  to  fashion  and  put  art  all  around.  Like  one 
room  we  call  the  Rock  N'  Roll  Room,  and  these  are  old  posters 
from  rock  concerts--!  have  quite  a  few  of  them--that  we  just 
put  there.  Posters  of  when  Bill  Graham  first  started  the 
Fillmore  Auditorium:  of  Moby  Grape,  and  the  Grateful  Dead, 
Jefferson  Airplane.  They're  interesting. 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


VII  DIVERSE  CLIENTS 


Representing  Bill  Graham  and  Jefferson  Airplane 


Did  you  represent  Bill  Graham? 

Yes.  When  he  first  started  out,  he  was  on  Geary  and  Fillmore 
--the  old  Fillmore  Auditorium--and  he  would  give  out  posters 
by  an  artist  called  Wes  Wilson,  wonderful,  and  apples.  They 
were  going  to  close  them  down;  they  just  thought  it  was  bad 
for  the  neighborhood. 

He  came  to  see  me,  and  he  said,  "I  don't  have  any  money, 
but  I  understand  that  if  there  is  a  good  cause  that  you  will 
get  into  it." 

Well,  I  thought  they  were  being  unfair  to  him,  so  I  had  a 
friend  of  mine  check  on  a  hotel  across  the  street  on  Fillmore 
Street  which  was  a  house  of  ill  repute.  We  took  pictures  of 
some  policemen  going  into  the  house.  So,  when  we  got  to  the 
Board  of  Permit  Appeals,  we  showed  the  pictures  and  we  were 
successful,  Bill  and  I. 

He  said,  "I  don't  have  any  money." 

I  said,  "Well,  maybe  one  of  these  days  you  will." 

He  said,  "Well,  I'm  going  to  refer  a  group  to  you,"  and 
he  did. 

I  don't  know  if  I  told  you  this  before.  It  was  a  group 
which  was  then  called  the  Jefferson  Airplane. 

No,  we  haven't  talked  about  that. 

The  lead  singer  of  the  group  was  a  woman  named  Grace  Slick, 
and  Grace  said  to  me,  "Are  you  getting  much  lately?"  Well,  in 
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my  generation,  "getting  much"  would  be  getting  lots  of  sex, 
and  that  was  none  of  their  business.  I  sort  of  shook  my  head 
uh-uh  and  sort  of  passed  it  off,  and  she  interpreted  it  to 
raean--the  word  went  out  in  the  hip  community  that  I  was  a 
square  lawyer  who  turned  on  to  drugs-- just  absolutely  false. 

Subsequently,  my  wife  and  I  were  invited  by  the  Jefferson 
Airplane--they  had  a  house  on  Fulton  Street  in  San  Francisco, 
a  great  big  house,  and  they  had  a  dinner  party.  At  each  place 
setting  there  were  two  joints.  [laughter]  I  looked  at  my 
wife,  she  looked  at  me,  and  "We  ain't  gonna  stay  here!"  So  we 
didn't  stay  for  dinner.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

That's  a  good  piece  of  history. 

Coblentz : 

That  was.  And  I  always  made  it  a  point,  when  I  was  with  these 
groups--!  remember,  our  law  offices  were  then  at  the  Bank  of 
America  building,  the  high  rise.  At  about  eight-thirty  at 
night  they  turned  off  the  air  conditioning;  there  weren't  that 
many  people  in  the  building.  Well,  we  were  negotiating  a 
contract,  and  all  of  the  sudden  I  felt  very  giddy.  What  was 
happening  was  they  were  smoking  pot,  and  the  air  wasn't 
circulating.  I  just  said,  "Don't  do  that.  I  can't  represent 
you  and  try  to  effectuate  a  good  deal  if  you  make  me  feel  like 
that . " 

McGarrigle: 

This  was  with  Grace  Slick? 

Coblentz : 

Grace  Slick. 

Then  Grace  wanted  to  buy  a  Mercedes.  I  said,  "Okay."  I 
had  the  bank  accounts. 

"We'll  get  a  cashier's  check.  Just  tell  me  what  it  is." 

"No." 

So  we  went  down  to  the  cashier's  office,  and  she  got  cash 
and  stuffed  it  in  her  bra  and  then  went  and  bought  a  Mercedes. 
Two  days  later,  she  totalled  it  and  she  didn't  have  insurance. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh! 

Coblentz: 

That's  right. 

McGarrigle: 

She,  at  that  point,  had  already  become  quite  popular? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  and  she  was  sniffing  cocaine. 
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McGarrigle : 

What  happened  to  her  ultimately? 

Coblentz : 

She  lives  in  Los  Angeles,  but  I  don't  know.  Some  years  ago 
her  house  burned  down  and  the  firemen  took  an  awful  lot  of  the 
memorabilia  for  themselves.  We  had  to  go  after  them.  She 
started  drinking  and  people  were  complaining.  The  police 
came,  and  she  was  brandishing  a  pistol.  Luckily,  no  one  ever 
fired  at  her.  My  partner,  Chuck  Breyer,  who  is  now  a  federal 
district  judge,  represented  her  and  managed  to  get  her  off. 

But  she  went  to  L.A.,  and  I  think  she's  not  performing 
anymore . 

McGarrigle : 

What  years  was  that  that  you  came  to  represent  her? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  It  was  the  sixties  and  seventies. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  then  handle  the  record  contracts,  also? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Grunt  Records. 

In  fact,  in  my  office  you'll  see  some  records--platinura 
and  gold  records--dedicated  to  me.  But  I  always,  with  them, 
wore  a  coat  and  tie,  so  I  was  the  square  lawyer. 

McGarrigle : 

Interesting. 

Coblentz : 

They  always  used  to  wonder,  because  I  don't  drink  and  smoke--! 
just  never  have--"What  kind  of  a  guy  is  this?"  I'd  say, 
"You're  lucky  I  don't."  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

You  must  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  together  over  the  years. 

Coblentz: 

Oh  yes,  yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  go  to  concerts? 

Coblentz : 

I  didn't  like  them.  I  don't  like  the  music,  particularly,  and 
I  didn't  like  the  noise,  and  I  didn't  like  the  smoke.  I  mean, 
everybody  was  smoking  either  pot  or  cigarettes.  It  was  awful. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  come  to  represent  other  groups,  then? 

Coblentz: 

I  did  some  work  for  the  Grateful  Dead,  and  It's  a  Beautiful 
Day,  and  Moby  Grape,  but  they  never  listened  to  you.  I  would 
try  to  say,  "Gee,  you  know,  it's  a  good  idea  if  you  save  some 
money,  and  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  what  to  invest  in,  but 
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what  about  General  Motors  or  General  Electric?  You'll  get 
somebody. " 

"Nah,  we've  got  to  get  the  right  vibes." 

It  was  a  little  frustrating.  Totalling  a  car,  not  having 
insurance,  and  people--the  young  kids--hung  on  their  words. 

So  they  would  discourse  freely  about  matters  they  knew  very 
little,  but  people  would  listen  to  them. 

McGarrigle: 

They  became  role  models,  in  that  sense. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  remember  at  a  concert  when  they  had  a  groupie  come  up 
to  me  and  show  me  her  trophies,  just  to  see  ray  face.  She  had 
trophies  of  rock  stars'  penises  in  plaster  of  Paris,  and  all  I 
could  think  of  was,  excuse  me  for  saying  this,  can  you  imagine 
having  an  erection  and  somebody  slapping  on  plaster  of  Paris? 
Gee  whizzikin!  [laughter]  And  this  expression  of 
bewilderment  and  so  forth  on  my  face. 

McGarrigle: 

They  tested  you. 

Coblentz : 

They  tested  me. 

McGarrigle : 

Maybe  that  was  a  parental  role. 

Coblentz : 

Ah. ... [sounding  dubious] 

McGarrigle : 

So  you  had  a  longstanding  relationship  with  Bill  Graham,  then, 
dating  from  those  days. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  continue  to  work  with  him  as  his  business  grew  and 
grew? 

Coblentz: 

Part  of  the  time,  and  then  he  got  his  own  business  people  in. 

I  now  represent  his  two  sons. 

McGarrigle: 

They're  running  the  business? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  they're  not.  They  sold  out  everything,  but  they're 
around.  They  have  their  problems.  One  of  them  is  okay.  It 
would  be  tough  to  have  Bill  Graham  as  a  father. 

McGarrigle: 

The  way  he  died  was  so  sudden. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes. 
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McGarrigle : 

Did  the  helicopter  run  into  a  wire? 

Coblentz : 

A  high  transmission  pole  in  a  terrible  rain  storm  when  they 
were  coming  over  from  Altamont. 

McGarrigle : 

Someone  else  was  the  pilot? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  the  pilot,  oh  yes. 

McGarrigle : 

They  both  died? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  and  a  woraan--Herb  Gold’s  former  wife--the  author-- 
Melissa. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  that  lead  to  other  record  contracts? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  didn't  want  to  represent  these  people.  I  just  thought 
they  were,  for  me,  too  self-centered,  too  difficult,  and  so  I 
would  refer  them  to  a  good  guy  named  Bob  Gordon  who 
represented  them.  He  represented  the  estate  of  Janis  Joplin. 
He  was  a  straight,  thoughtful,  clean,  good  lawyer.  [laughs] 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  that  would  be  hard.  Let's  see  where  we  are. 

[ tape  interruption] 

Enioyine  Art 

McGarrigle: 

We're  switching  gears  again,  back  from  music  to  art. 

Coblentz : 

My  late  partner,  Tevis  Jacobs,  was  a  collector  and  had  some 
good  paintings.  He  represented  Sara  Stein,  and  Sara  Stein 
knew  all  of  these  people  and  helped  support  them--Matisse-- 
Hold  on  for  a  moment. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz: 

And  her  sister  was  Gertrude  Stein.  And  that's  how  Tevis  came 
in  there.  Sara  Stein  had  a  son,  Daniel,  who  loved  to  play  the 
horses.  So  they  were  selling  some  of  many  paintings  for  him. 

I  worked  with  him  on  some  of  these  things,  but  that  was  the 
Matisse  that  Sara  Stein,  through  Gertrude-- 
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McGarrigle : 

Was  the  Stein  family  a  big  family  in  San  Francisco? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  at  one  time,  they  were.  They  had  some  means,  not  a  great 
deal,  but  enough  to  support  Gertrude  in  what  she  was  doing. 
Yes,  Alice  Toklas  and  Gertrude  Stein  lived  together. 

But  it  was  Tevis  who  got  me  interested  in  art.  We  have 
art  in  our  home  and  in  the  office,  but  I  don't  buy  it  for 
appreciation  or  anything  else--that  is,  appreciation  in  the 
monetary  sense.  I  just  appreciate  it. 

McGarrigle: 

I  wonder  if  some  of  those  pieces  Sara  Stein  had  ended  up  in 
any  museums. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  San  Francisco  museums,  certainly,  yes.  Then  there 
was  a  man  in  San  Francisco  who  was  an  insurance  broker,  Albert 
Bender,  and  he  collected.  He  knew  the  family.  You'll  see 
part  of  the  Albert  Bender  collection  at  the  San  Francisco 
Museum. 

McGarrigle: 

At  the  Legion  of  Honor? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no,  the  Legion  of  Honor  doesn't  have  that  era.  It's  the 
San  Francisco  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Patty  Hearst 

McGarrigle: 

Okay.  Since  we're  jumping  around,  I'm  going  to  save  San 
Francisco  for  next  time  and  ask  you  about  Patty  Hearst. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  didn't  know  Patty  Hearst,  but  I  knew,  of  course,  Randy 
and  Catherine. 

Catherine  and  I  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other 
on  a  lot  of  issues  before  the  Board  of  Regents.  I  believe 
almost  in  absolute  free  speech,  I  believed  that  when  the 
students  were  caught  with  marijuana  they  shouldn't  be  expelled 
from  school,  and  so  forth.  Patty  was  kidnaped,  and  they 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  and  they  needed  somebody  to  represent 
them  in  talking  to  the  SLA  [Syrabionese  Liberation  Army],  and 
I'd  known  Randy  before--Randy  Hearst--because  I  had  an  uncle 
who  worked  for  the  Hearst  Corporation.  They  thought  I  was  the 
most  liberal  lawyer  that  they  knew--it  wasn't  true,  maybe  that 
they  knew--and  that  I  should  represent  them  in  the  dealings 
with  the  SLA. 
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But  you  get  all  these  various  groups.  There  was  a  fellow 
up  in  the  Vacaville  jail,  he  supposedly  knew  them  all,  the 
SLA.  We  went  up  to  see  him. 

When  the  SLA  sent  a  tape  to  a  local  radio  station  making 
certain  demands,  they  phoned  me  and  I  went  over  and  picked  up 
the  tape  and  brought  it  to  Randy  at  his  office  on  Third  and 
Market.  They  made  certain  demands,  and  she  was  talking  as 
well,  denouncing  her  mother  for  being  on  the  Board  of  Regents, 
all  these  capitalists  and  what  they  had  done--it  was  difficult 
for  Randy,  listening  to  all  this  stuff  he'd  never  heard  before 
from  his  daughter. 

One  of  the  demands  was  that  Romero  and  Little,  who  were 
two  men  who  supposedly  killed  Marcus  Foster,  who  was  the 
superintendant  of  schools  in  Oakland--an  African  American-- 
that  they  be  adequately  represented.  So  my  then-partner  Cecil 
Poole,  an  African  American  who  had  been  United  States 
Attorney,  and  I  went  over  to  meet  these  disreputable 
characters  in  San  Quentin,  where  they  were  being  held,  and 
talked  to  them.  They  didn't  like  us,  we  didn't  like  them,  but 
they  were  entitled,  as  we  say,  to  their  day  in  court. 

So,  when  they  were  arraigned  in  Martinez,  Cecil  and  I 
went  over  to  represent  them.  There  were  our  clients,  in 
chains,  standing  there,  and  as  we  were  making  initial 
statements  to  the  court,  you  could  hear  the  following 
expletives  from  them:  "You  fucking  nigger,  you  fucking  kike." 
It's  always  nice  to  have  clients  who  really  repose  such 
confidence  in  you.  [laughs]  We  went  through  this,  and  then 
they  didn't  want  us,  so  they  got  the  public  defender's  office 
to  represent  them,  and  we  dropped  out. 

Then  there  was  a  demand  for  a  giveaway  program  for  food. 
The  then-secretary  of  state  of  the  state  of  Washington 
supposedly  was  going  to  handle  it.  So  they  set  up  the 
giveaway  program,  and  the  Hearst  Corporation  put  up  a  couple 
of  million  dollars.  It  was  quite  a  lot  of  bedlam;  you  can 
imagine  handing  out  all  this  food  for  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  It  wasn't  well  handled.  And  all  the  time  we  would 
get  inquiries  or  statements  from  people  saying,  "We  know  where 
she  is,"  and  what  could  be  done,  and  so  forth.  I  was 
following  up  all  leads  on  this  sort  of  thing. 

When  Patty  was  finally  captured,  the  question  came  up  of 
who  should  represent  her.  I'm  not  a  criminal  lawyer.  I  made 
certain  recommendations.  I  made  a  recommendation  that  perhaps 
Cecil  Poole  who  was  certainly  well-respected,  and  a  local 
criminal  lawyer  named  James  Martin  Mclnnis,  or  the  nationally- 
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And  Jean  said,  "Well,  Randy,  you  know  more  about  it  than 

I  do."  [laughter] 

So  I  have  a  lifetime  subscription  to  the  New  York  Times . 

McGarrigle : 

Is  that  right? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

What  an  interesting  gift  idea. 

Coblentz : 

It's  much  more  lasting  than  a  watch  or  an  automobile. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  it  was  a  wonderful  solution.  He  didn't  take  offense  that 
she  thought  that  you  wanted  a  lifetime  subscription  to  another 
newspaper? 

Coblentz : 

No,  the  New  York  Times  is  for  general  circulation  the  number 
one  newspaper  in  the  country. 

McGarrigle : 

So,  every  day  you  get  it. 

Coblentz : 

And  Sunday. 

McGarrigle : 

Wonderful. 

Coblentz : 

It's  delivered  to  the  house,  I  guess,  at  about  ten  o'clock  at 
night,  but  it's  great.  I  don't  read  it  all  the  time,  but  it's 
great. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  a  good  paper.  I  try  to  read  it,  too. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  that's  Hearst. 

McGarrigle : 

What  an  amazing  set  of  circumstances. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  It  was  really  because--you  see,  Randy  and  I  knew  each 
other,  but  I  think  it's  because  of  Catherine  thinking  that  I 
was  so  liberal.  I  used  to  go  down  to  their  house  in  West 

Santa  Ynez  to  confer  with  them  about  the  giveaway  program,  and 
who  would  make  the  statements,  and  everything  else. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  interesting,  the  liberal  designation,  and  yet  you  had 
these  defendants  who  you  visited  in  San  Quentin  who  were 
absolutely  anti-Semitic  and  racist. 

Coblentz : 

[laughs]  They  were  terrible,  just  terrible! 
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Coblentz : 


known  criminal  lawyer  named  Edmund  Bennett  Williams,  represent 
her.  She  called  them  all  sorts  of  names  and  really  didn't 
think  much  of  them. 

So  then  along  came  F.  Lee  Bailey,  who  did  represent  her. 

I  dropped  out.  F.  Lee  Bailey  did  a  terrible  job.  I  don't 
care  how  smart  you  are.  You've  got  to  read  the  daily 
transcript  and  know  what  has  transpired.  But  he  would  take 
off  and  give  lectures  all  over  the  place--Vegas--and  then  come 
back  and  argue. 

The  case  was  heard  by  Judge  Oliver  Carter,  and  he  died  in 
the  midst  of  the  trial.  Judge  William  Orrick  then  replaced 
him.  Bill  Orrick  was  an  old  and  close  friend,  and  I  was 
somewhat  instrumental  in  getting  him  on  the  court.  I  still 
remember  Randy  calling  me  and  saying,  "Well,  that  guy,  that 
limousine  liberal,  is  biased.  You  know  him  and  should  talk  to 
him. " 

tt 

"In  the  first  place,"  I  replied,  "that  is  not  only  unethical, 
it  is  wrong  and  illegal.  In  the  second  place,  it  would  be 
counterproductive.  You  don't  do  it."  Some  people  have  a 
different  idea  of  how  the  court  system  works,  anyway. 

[laughs]  But--and  I'm  capsulating  all  of  this--eventually ,  as 
you  know,  she  was  convicted.  She  now  resides  in  New  York  and 
is  quite  active  in  the  social  scene  back  there.  But  during 
all  that  time,  as  I  say,  I  did  represent  them,  and  I  didn't 
send  a  bill.  Randy  then  called  my  wife  and  wanted  to  give  me 
a  present. 

He  asked  her--I  didn't  know  anything  about  this--if  I 
wanted  a  car. 

She  said,  "No,  he  doesn't  need  a  car." 

"What  about  a  Patek  Philippe  watch?" 

"No."  Jean  said,  "That  doesn't  mean  anything." 

"Well,  what?" 

Then  Jean  said,  "Well,  a  lifetime  subscription  to  the  New 
York  Times." 


He  said,  "Can  I  do  that?" 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


So  everything  was  turned  upside  down  in  terras  of  what  liberal 
really  means. 

Well,  around  that  time,  remember,  you'd  had  that  terrible 
killing  over  in  San  Quentin  and  everything  else.  I  can't  be 
logical  about  that.  These  things  are  so  emotional.  Hey,  I 
was  asked  to  and  helped  a  little  bit  with  the  Black  Panthers, 
but  I  didn't  like  them.  Then,  one  time,  when  Eldridge  Cleaver 
came  back  to  this  country,  and  he  was  being  held  in  San  Diego 
at  the  federal  holding  cell  there,  and  I  went  to  see  him, 
because  he  asked  to  see  me.  He  wanted  me  to  represent  him.  I 
said,  "No,  I  won't  do  it,  because  I  don't  like  you,  that's 
all."  I'm  not  that  petty,  but  I  just  think  you  have  to 
believe,  not  only  in  the  cause,  but  really  get  along  with  the 
defendant,  and  I  thought  he  was  a  phony  of  the  worst  kind. 

When  Angela  Davis  was  going  to  go  on  trial,  Cecil  Poole  and  I 
were  going  to  represent  her,  but  she  wanted  to  try  the  case 
herself,  we  would  just  sit  there,  and  we  declined.  We  would 
be  puppets  in  something  like  that. 

How  long  did  Patty  Hearst  spend  in  jail? 

I  was  trying  to  think  at  the  same  time  you  asked.  I  don't 
know. 

Do  you  have  continuing  contacts  with  the  family? 

No.  Randy  lives  in  New  York.  He  and  Catherine  are  divorced. 
She  is  sort  of  a  recluse,  I  think,  down  in  Los  Angeles. 

I've  talked  to  Randy.  He's  remarried  to  a  much  younger 
wife.  She  seems  very  nice.  Veronica  is  her  name. 
Occasionally,  when  I'm  back  there,  if  he's  free,  I'll  have 
lunch  with  him.  I'm  fond  of  him. 

I'll  say,  "Randy,  are  you  behaving?" 

"William,  you  know  that  I  don't." 

But  he's  a  nice  man  who  sells  himself  short.  He's  a 
bright  man,  but  he  just  doesn't  believe  he's  that  bright. 

I  remember  going  to  New  York,  and  he  said,  "What  do  you 
want  to  do?" 

I  said,  "Let's  go  up  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum,"  and  he 
really  hadn't  been  there. 

He  said,  "Oh!  Look  at  that.  That  was  Pop's." 
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There  were  gifts  that  the  family  had  made  to  the 
Metropolitan  that  he  just  hadn’t  seen  for  a  long  time. 

McGarrigle : 

It’s  hard  to  imagine  what  that  period  of  time  could  have  been 
like,  having  his  daughter-- 

Coblentz : 

Well,  not  only  having  his  daughter  kidnaped--assuraing  that  was 
the  case--she  was  engaged  to  a  guy  named  Weed,  who  was  a 
lightweight--but  also  to  be  denounced  by  your  own  daughter. 

Then,  when  we  went  to  Martinez  one  time,  I  remember  that 
one  of  the  demands  was  that  Catherine  get  off  the  Board  of 
Regents,  no  logic  there,  and  we  heard  on  the  radio  that  she 
never  told  Randy  she  had  accepted  reappointment.  He  was  very 
unhappy  and  very  angry. 

You  can  criticize  him,  but  you’re  reaching  out  for 
straws.  I  mean,  the  late  Prentice  Cobb  Hale  said  to  me,  ’’You 
should  tell  Randy  to  forget  it.  Just  write  her  off.”  It’s 
very  easy  for  you  and  me  to  say  this,  but  not  for  a  father.  I 
wouldn’t  say  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  think  he  ever  came  to  an  understanding  about  what  it 
was  that  happened  to  her?  I  mean,  in  terms  of  the 
brainwashing  theory  and  the-- 

Coblentz : 

I  never  asked.  I  never  really  did.  I  assume  he  felt  that  she 
was  kidnaped  and  she  was  brainwashed. 

McGarrigle : 

I  see  pictures  of  her  occasionally  in  magazines. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  She’s  still  married  to  her  former  bodyguard.  He's  chief 
of  security  for  Hearst  Corporation. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  so  he  works  for  her  father-- 

Coblentz: 

He  works  for  the  company,  yes.  It's  a  private  company,  so 
they  don't  have  to  be  beholden  to  a  lot  of  stockholders. 

McGarrigle: 

What  were  the  politics  of  Randy  and  Catherine  Hearst  like?  I 
mean,  conservative  and-- 

Coblentz: 

Well,  I  think  so,  yes.  Randy  was  more  emancipated  in  his 
thought,  in  his  thinking,  than  Catherine.  Catherine  was  a 
devout  Catholic.  As  I  say  to  her,  "Don't  you  believe  in 
confession  and  redemption?  Forget  the  ascension.” 

McGarrigle: 

Maybe  this  is  a  good  place  to  stop. 
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Coblentz: 


Okay. 
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Coblentz : 


VIII  PHILANTHROPY 

[Interview  8:  March  31,  1998]  tt 


Bill  Hewlett 


When  you  talk  about  philanthropy,  I'm  reminded  of  two 
conversations  I  had  with  Bill  Hewlett.  The  first  was  when  he 
set  up  the  Public  Policy  Institute  of  California  with  an 
initial  large  gift.  He's  given  now  about  $170  million,  but 
this  was  $70  or  $80  [million]  then;  I  don't  remember.  I  was 
talking  to  Bill  and  was  saying,  "You  are  so  generous--you  and 
Dave  Packard--but  what  about  the  rest  of  Silicon  Valley," 
which  is  somewhat  akin  to  the  new  wealth  of  Los  Angeles, 
Hollywood. 

And  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Well,  you  know,  in  Silicon 
Valley  they're  nouveau  riche." 

I  said,  "But,  Bill,  so  are  you."  But  there's  a  great 
deal  of  difference. 

Subsequently,  I  got  Bill  together  with  a  dear  friend  of 
mine,  Jerome  Kolberg  who  founded  KKR--Kolberg,  Kravitz,  and 
Roberts--a  leverage  buy-out  firm,  enormously  successful.  They 
were  talking  about  family  and  how  much  do  you  give  your 
children  or  what  do  you  do? 

Bill  was  saying,  "Well,  I've  given  each  of  my  children"-- 
I  think  it  was  $10  million,  or  maybe  it's  $5  [million]. 

I  said,  "But,  Bill,  how  do  they  feel,  relative  to  your 
enormous  wealth?" 
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"They* re  perfectly  satisfied  with  that,  because  they  know 
the  rest  is  in  a  foundation  in  which  they  have  a  great  deal  to 
say,  and  it  can  be  done  that  way.** 

You've  given  me  the  list  here  for  San  Francisco 
philanthropy  and  the  number  of  foundations  that  have  been 
established,  and  that's  been  over  a  number  of  years,  but  San 
Francisco  is  very  generous  in  that  respect.  For  instance, 
when  they  set  up  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  for  their  new 
building  and  they  raised,  amongst  their  directors,  I  think, 

$80  million  or  something  like  that,  just  from  that  group. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  recall  names  of  people  who  gave? 

Coblentz: 

Sure,  and  I  think  I  can  say  that  predominantly  they  were 
people  of  the  Jewish  faith.  You  had  the  Haas  family  which 
gave  approximately-- [interruption--person  comes  in  the  room] 
The  Haas  family  which  gave  $20-some-odd  million,  you  had  the 
Fishers--the  Gap--who  gave,  I  think,  $15  million,  you  had 
Gerson  Bakar  and  his  wife  who  gave  $5  million,  you  had 
Madeleine  Haas  Russell  who  gave  quite  a  few  million.  So  those 
were  the  ones. 

McGarrigle: 

Were  you  involved  with  that? 

Coblentz: 

No. 

McGarrigle: 

But  you're  so  familiar  with  the  figures. 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  yes.  [laughter]  I  make  it  a  point.  No,  no.  The  Koret 
Foundation,  of  which  I  am  a  board  member,  I  think  we  gave  $3 
or  $4  million.  You  can't  really  build  these  facilities  if 
you're  using  private  funds  unless  you  have  large  givers. 

That's  essential. 

McGarrigle: 

What  is  it  about  the  Jewish  tradition  that  causes  that  sense 
of-- 

Coblentz : 

Because  they  want  to  give  back  to  the  community  from  which 
they  have  received  so  many  benefits. 

McGarrigle: 

But  is  there  something  unique  to  that  group  that  leads  to  that 
value? 

Coblentz: 

I  think  people  are  trained,  somewhat,  in  giving  to  the 
community.  Look  at  the  Haas  family,  whether  it's  Richard  and 
Rhoda  Goldman,  Peter  Haas,  Wally  Haas--the  large  sums  they 
gave  to  the  University  of  California,  because  they  all  felt 
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that  they  received  so  much  from  this  great  university  and  they 
wanted  to  give  something  back. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  just  interesting  to  see  that  there  are  other  groups  that 
have  also  benefitted,  but  somehow  they  don't  perhaps  see 
things  the  same  way. 

Coblentz: 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

And  Bill  Hewlett,  when  he  made  a  comment  about  the  nouveau 
riche,  did  he  have  a  response  about  himself? 

Coblentz : 

No.  But  you  look  at  both  Bill  and  Dave  Packard  with  their 
enormous  fortunes.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  they  going  to 
spend  it  on?  They  love  the  outdoors,  and  they  both  paid  large 
sums  for  open  space  when  there  was  this  big  fight  with  Alex 
Cushing  at  Squaw  Valley  when  he  was  denuding  the  area.  Bill 
financed  the  litigation  against  it,  and  Cushing  thought  that 
Bill  was  a  traitor  to  his  class,  because  he  financed  the 
litigation  and  would  take  on  somebody  like  Alex  Cushing. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  was  the  result  of  that?  That  limited  him? 

Coblentz: 

Oh  yes.  And  what  he  could  do,  denuding  the  area. 

McGarrigle: 

Because  it's  forest  service  land,  a  lot  of  that. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  a  lot  of  it  was.  I  don't  know  the  issues  there  very 
well.  When  you  look  back  at  San  Francisco,  at  the  Crocker 
family  and  their  generosity,  and  some  of  the  others,  too-- 

McGarrigle: 

The  Koshland  Family  and  the  San  Francisco  Foundation 

I  looked  at  Daniel  Koshland 's  interview. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  he  was  a  wonderful  man,  one  of  the  finest  human  beings 
I've  ever  known.  What  was  your  reaction? 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  it  was  very  interesting.  He  talked  about  the  large  amount 
of  intermarriage  between  those  major  German  Jewish  families-- 
the  Slosses,  Koshlands,  Sterns,  Haases,  Fleishhackers , 
Zellerbachs--and  how  difficult  it  was  for  an  outsider. 

Coblentz: 

I  think  that  Dan  Koshland  married  his  first  cousin.  I  used  to 
say--because  I  know  the  kids  well--''Well,  they're  all  morons, 
you  know,"  which  is  just  not  the  case.  [laughs]  Dan,  Jr.,  is 
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editor  of  Science  magazine,  a  brilliant  scientist.  All  the 
kids  were  just  thoughtful,  generous,  wonderful  people. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  Koshland,  Sr.? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  I  loved  him.  He  was  never  patronizing.  I  knew  him 
because  I  grew  up  with  his  kids,  especially  his  daughter 
Phyllis.  He  was  never  patronizing,  he  was  always  willing  to 
listen  and  to  discuss  things  with  you,  and  to  argue,  too. 

The  university  was  going  to  give,  which  they  did  when 
they  gave  honorary  degrees,  an  honorary  degree  to  Walter  Haas, 
and  I  pushed  successfully  that  an  honorary  degree  should  go  to 
Daniel  Koshland  as  well.  That’s  when  we  gave  them.  Because 
both  of  them  had  enriched  so  many  lives  by  their  generosity. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  go  to  the  Koshland  family  home  when  you  were  growing 
up? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  It  was  down  the  Peninsula,  but  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

How  would  you  describe  that  atmosphere  there? 

Coblentz: 

It  was  great:  warm,  friendly,  nothing  ostentatious  or  anything 
else . 

McGarrigle: 

In  the  interview,  he  said  that  one  of  the  motivations  for 
starting  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  was  that  bankers  who 
were  serving  as  trustees  were  coming  to  him  and  asking  how 
could  they  channel  the  money  that  they  were  controlling.  That 
was  interesting. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  and  then  he  worked  closely  with  a  man  named  John  May  who 
was  the  executive  of  the  foundation  and  really  built  it  up. 

Of  course,  the  foundation  could  have  been  even  wealthier  if 
they  settled  that  Buck  Trust  suit,  but  that  was  another 
matter. 

McGarrigle: 

How  did  that  end  up? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  what  happened  was,  as  I  remember  so  well,  I  was  asked  if 
I  would  get  in  there  and  try  to  settle  it.  I  spoke  to  the 
judge,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea.” 

But  the  attorneys  for  the  foundation,  I  thought,  were  very 
arrogant.  They  said,  "No,  we  don't  need  you.  We'll  work  it 
out."  Well,  they  didn't.  All  the  money  went  to  establish 

the  Buck  Foundation,  which  was  limited  in  scope  to  Marin 
County.  And  now  it's  a,  what,  $400  million  foundation. 
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McGarrigle: 

So  it  could  have  remained  within  San  Francisco? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I'm  not  sure.  But  it  could  have,  perhaps,  been  settled 
so  that  some  of  it  would  have.  It  never  got  that  far. 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  had  other  involvement  with  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  think  they  have  great  prestige,  and  they  run  it  well. 
It's  a  good  organization.  Some  people,  like  the  Gettys,  do  it 
on  their  own,  mostly  in  the  arts. 

The  Incentive  Awards  Program  at  UC  Berkeley 

McGarrigle : 

The  scope  is  phenomenal  for  that  kind  of  gift.  Well,  for 
those  of  us  who  don't  work  in  those  circles. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  But  you  get  people-- [ laughs ]  I  had  a  woman.  Her  name 
was  Elaine  Erlanger.  She  had  no  heirs,  none  whatsoever.  What 
she'd  done  was  she  owned  stock  in  a  company  for  forty  years 
called  Philip  Morris.  It  just  kept  skyrocketing,  so  she  had 
about  $7  million.  She  wanted  to  give  it  to  animals.  Well,  I 
love  animals,  too,  but  I  persuaded  her  to  give  it  around,  so 
six  or  seven  entities  received  a  million  dollars  a  piece:  for 
instance,  the  University  of  California  at  San  Francisco  for 
research  on  cancer,  the  Incentive  Award  Program  here  at 
Berkeley--a  million  dollars.  I  thought  that  they  could  use 
it. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  to  fund  scholarships? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  Well,  what  it  does  is--and  I've  been  on  their  board 
since  its  inception--is  to  take  high  schools  in  San  Francisco 
and  Alameda  and  find  needy  students  who  Drobablv  would  never 
go  to  college,  never,  who  were  very  bright  and  hard  working, 
and  to  give  them  approximately  $5,000  a  year  for  four  years  to 
go  to  Berkeley.  We've  been  doing  this  for  six  or  seven  years, 
and  no  students  have  dropped  out;  all  have  graduated. 

McGarrigle: 

So  they  get  into  Berkeley  first,  and  then  you-- 
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Coblentz: 

Well,  we  know  they  can  pretty  much  get  into  Berkeley,  and  we 
have  a  screening  committee  that  meets  them,  reviews  it,  and 
gets  nominations  from  each  high  school. 

McGarrigle: 

I  see.  So  you  pick  them  up  when  they  are  probably  around 
their  junior  year? 

Coblentz : 

I  guess  so.  I  think  so.  Yes.  I  know  one  woman,  a  single 
mother,  worked  as  a  maid  in  a  hotel.  Kids  who  never  would 
have  gone  to  college. 

McGarrigle: 

What  a  great  thing.  Do  you  have  involvement  with  the  parents? 
Do  you  meet  them? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't.  They  do.  Well,  to  some  degree  they  do.  And  every 
year  there's  a  banquet,  and  the  parents  are  invited  along  with 
the  kids.  The  parents  come  decked  out  in  their  finest  and  are 
just  so  happy.  They  usually  have  it  in  some  large  hotel. 

McGarrigle : 

Where  does  the  funding  come  from? 

Coblentz : 

It's  all  volunteer. 

McGarrigle: 

You  are  privately  funded  by-- 

Coblentz : 

It  was  set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  university,  but  it's  all 
gifts,  and  a  lot  of  large  gifts. 

McGarrigle : 

Were  you  involved  in  the  formation  of  that? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Mary  Ellen  Hiramell,  who  works  on  the  campus  here, 
directs  it.  But  the  Osher  Foundation  just  gave  us  $2  million. 

McGarrigle: 

How  did  that  idea  come? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know,  but  it  was  only  for  Berkeley.  Sometimes  it's  a 
traumatic  experience  coming  from  impoverishment  and  a  not 
particularly  good  school  to  Berkeley,  so  they  coordinate  the 
students  to  help  these  kids  along,  too. 

McGarrigle: 

They  have  a  mentor  program? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 
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Coblentz : 

Yes,  Mary  Ellen  can  tell  you  all  about  it--Mary  Ellen 

Himmell. 1 

McGarrigle: 

Okay,  great.  You’ve  been  on  the  Koret  Foundation  board  for  a 
long  time. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

How  many  years  is  that? 

Coblentz : 

See,  I  got  on  because  they  were  investigated  by  the  attorney 
general's  office.  They  were  using  funds  to  rent  cars  for 
directors  and  other  private  expenditures.  There  was  a  fight 
amongst  the  board,  too,  to  kick  some  people  off.  So  they  felt 
that  they  needed  some  new  faces  to  come  on  board  who,  at  least 
on  their  face,  were  honest.  So  they  asked  Bernard  Osher--a 
very  generous  philanthropist,  Melvin  Swig,  Richard  Blum,  who 
is  Dianne  Feinstein's  husband,  and  myself  to  come  on  the 
board. 

McGarrigle: 

After  a  few  years,  Bernie  Osher  got  angry,  called  some 
people  some  names,  and  quit.  Melvin  Swig  died.  Dick  Blum 
just  got  too  busy,  not  only  working  with  his  wife,  but  other 
things.  So  I'm  the  only  one  left  from  that  group. 

Philosophically,  I  don't  necessarily  agree  with  some  of 
their  grants,  but  they  do  a  lot  of  good,  too.  We  give  away 
maybe  $15  million  a  year  now.  But  I  feel  very  strongly,  and  I 
think  people  are  coming  around,  that  you  invest  venture  for 
venture  capital--why  don't  we  grant  venture  capital?  Give  it 
to  some  entity.  Who  knows  whether  they're  going  to  succeed  or 
not.  but  it's  a  eood  idea,  and  let's  try  it.  We've  done  a  lot 
in  capital  funds,  and  I  think  we're  starting  to  pull  way  back 
from  that. 

I  got  a  number  of  foundations  together  to  talk  about  the 
homeless,  but  it  was  the  consensus  that  there's  not  much  we 
can  do.  So  we're  not  really  doing  anything  there  as  far  as 
putting  up  shelters,  new  houses. 

As  far  as  the  venture  capital  issue,  that's  not  something  that 
the  other  board  members  agree  with? 

1  Director  of  Development  and  Community  Relations  for  Undergraduate 
Affairs.  Program  created  by  Mary  Ellen  Himmell  in  1992. 
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Coblentz : 

Well,  they* re  starting  to.  And  not  to  fund  it  forever,  but  to 
try  to  put  an  entity  on  its  feet  if  it  has  some  merit  and  see 
where  it  goes.  If  it  fails,  okay. 

McGarrigle: 

What  kind  of  projects  would  you  be  interested  in? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  For  instance,  we  were  giving  small  grants, 
$5,000  or  $10,000,  to  various  art  organizations,  but  they  keep 
multiplying,  and  so  we  just  cut  it  off.  For  instance,  we  gave 
$40,000  to  a  group  that  wanted  to  have  a  common  box  office--to 
set  something  up  like  that--not  necessarily  for  a  production. 
But  it's  neverending  with  the  arts.  We  just  couldn’t  fill 
that. 

McGarrigle: 

So  you  pulled  that  from  the  arts? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  more,  yes.  We  make  grants  to  the  opera,  the  symphony, 
and  the  ballet,  but  that’s  everlasting,  too--the  demand  for 
funds  for  these  organizations. 

McGarrigle: 

Koshland  talks  about  the  deficit  spending  of  the  arts 
organizations . 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Well,  they  all  have  deficits,  because  the  cost  of  the 
ticket  just  doesn’t  pay  for  everything.  I  think  the  most 
egregious  is  the  opera,  because  those  are  enormous 
productions.  The  cost  is  not  only  for  the  stars  but  for  the 
scenery  and  everything.  But  thus  far  the  patrons  are  willing 
to  keep  it  going. 

Coblentz : 

Mount  Zion  Hospital 

But  Mount  Zion  had  a  purpose,  originally,  of  helping  Jewish 
doctors  who  couldn’t  get  affiliated  with  other  hospitals. 

There  was  discrimination  there.  Then,  their  obligation  was 
that  they  felt  for  the  poor  in  that  area,  which  subsequently 
became  less  Jewish  and  more  African  American. 
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McGarrigle: 

From  the  founding  of  the  hospital,  one  of  the  goals  was  to 
employ  Jewish  doctors? 

Coblentz : 

To  give  them  a  place  where  they  could  go.  I  know  the 
University  of  California  for  years  didn't  have  any  tenured 
faculty  who  were  Jewish.  Then  it  changed  completely,  but  so 
has  society.  But  that's  why  they  set  up  Mount  Sinai  in  New 
York  and  Mount  Zion  here  and  others. 

McGarrigle: 

And  the  missions  have  changed  as  times  have  changed? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  Now  it's  Mount  Zion  Hospital,  and  Jewish  doctors  who 
are  qualified  can  get  in  anywhere. 

Mount  Zion  is  now  part  of  the  University  of  California. 

I  was  part  of  that  group.  We  met,  I  remember,  at  a  great 
place  above  the  bagel  shop  on  Geary  Boulevard.  It  smelled  so 
good.  [laughs]  And  we  worked  on  the  merger,  because  Mount 
Zion  probably  couldn't  have  continued  if  it  had  been  a 
separate  entity.  Hospitals  have  a  difficult  enough  time. 

McGarrigle: 

About  what  year  was  that  that  they  merged? 

Coblentz : 

Fifteen  years  ago,  at  least.  Sure.  Tully  Friedman,  who  was 
an  investment  banker  was  the  head  of  Mount  Zion;  I  was  head  of 
the  regents.  We  tried  to  work  it  out. 

McGarrigle : 

When  you  were  talking  about  the  Koret  Foundation  board,  you 
said  in  some  ways  you  have  philosophical  differences. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Along  what  lines? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they  believe  (some  of  them)  in  the  so-called  free 
market.  For  instance,  we  just  made  a  large  grant--$1.5 
million--to  the  Hoover  Institute  to  study  education,  and  I 
don't  trust  the  Hoover  Institute.  I  think  they're  oriented 
toward  vouchers,  I  don't  think  they  feel  as  strongly  about 
public  education  as  I  do,  but  it's  been  done. 

[laughs]  Last  time,  last  meeting,  which  was  about  a 
week,  two  weeks  ago,  I  exited  because  I  had  to  go  to  the 
bathroom,  and  they  passed  a  particular  thing  of  only  $10,000. 

I  asked  to  get  the  information  on  the  particular  item. 
Well,  it's  a  grant--it's  only  ten  [thousand) --to  a  man  in 
Seattle,  Washington.  He's  a  rabbi,  but  he's  an  evangelical 
rabbi  who,  as  you  read  the  material,  believes  in  the  Jews  for 
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Jesus  erouD.  and  he's  very  conservative.  The  Washington 

Times ,  which  is  a  conservative  paper,  was  praising  him  as  one 
who  is  philosophically  in  agreement  with  William  Bennett, 
Clarence  Thomas  and  Dan  Quayle. 

I  said,  "I  think  it  should  be  reconsidered,  because  I 
think  I'm  embarrassed  by  a  gift  like  this.  If  an  individual 
wants  to  do  it,  then  we  have  director  designated  funds.  But 
for  the  foundation  to  grant  to  someone  like  this,  I'm 
embarrassed  about  it.”  And  I  used  that  word,  so  we'll  see 
what  happens . 

McGarrigle : 

What  kind  of  vote  does  something  need  to  pass? 

Coblentz : 

You  need  a  super  majority  if  it's  over  $50,000;  just  a  simple 
majority  for  anything  else. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  there  a  strategy  for  doing  that  when  you  left? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  don't  think  so. 

McGarrigle: 

Because  they  had  the  votes  either  way. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  don't  think  so.  It  just  happened  that  way. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  think  if  they  were  to  give  the  money  to  the  rabbi,  if 
it  were  to  go  through,  that  there  would  be  a  reaction  in  the 
community? 

Coblentz : 

I  think  so.  Somewhere  along  the  line.  But  I  don't  mind 
reactions.  I'm  perfectly  willing  to  take  the  onslaughts  and 
the  arrows  and  so  forth.  But  on  something  like  this  I  said, 
"If  it  goes,  I  want  a  definite  no  under  my  name."  [laughs] 

A  number  of  the  people  are  very  closely  attuned  to  the 
Hoover  Institute,  economically,  free  market,  and  so  forth. 

McGarrigle: 

It  sounds  like  it's  changed  over  the  years,  the  philosophical 
make  up. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  don't  know  if  it's  changed  that  much.  Well,  when  Mel, 
Bernie,  Dick,  and  myself  were  around,  it  was  a  little 
different.  On  the  other  hand,  take  the  PPIC,  the  Public 

Policy  Institute.  We  try  to  be  so  careful  in  not  showing  bias 
one  way  or  the  other  in  our  research.  We  call  them  as  we  see 
them.  I  think  it's  helped  a  great  deal. 

McGarrigle: 

Would  the  Koret  Foundation  normally  give  money  to  someone  out 
of  state,  who  is  not  from  California  or  the  Bay  Area? 
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Coblentz : 

No.  It  usually  is  either  Israel  or  the  Bay  Area,  really.  It 
happens  in  some  exceptions.  A  lot  of  the  gifts  to  Israel  have 
been  very  good.  We  give  money  to  a  fund  that  makes  no¬ 
interest  loans  to  emergent  enterprises  in  Israel,  which  I 
think  is  fine.  On  the  other  hand,  they  made  a  grant  for  a  vet 
hospital  in  Israel,  and  I  don't  think  it's  going  to  prove  out. 
We  sent  a  team  over  from  UC  Davis,  and  they  had  a  lot  of 
questions  about  the  whole  thing. 

McGarrigle: 

That  would  be  a  private  enterprise? 

Coblentz : 

Ben  Gurion  University.  You  don't  give  it  to  a  private 
organization;  it  has  to  be  a  501(c)(3)  or  appropriate 
organization  so  it  doesn't  affect  your  tax  status. 

McGarrigle : 

So  the  rabbi  in  Washington,  what  was  his  stated  purpose  for 
the  grant? 

Coblentz : 

Just  general  support. 

McGarrigle: 

Charter  and  Public  Schools 

What  kind  of  evaluation  or  follow-up  does-- 

Coblentz: 

We  do.  We  have  a  fellow-- 

## 

Coblentz : 

And  we  approved  of  a  grant  of  $50,000  for  four  different 
charter  schools  and  we  are  going  to  have  Mel  Moyoloff  of  Koret 
review  them.  Now,  charter  schools  themselves  could  be  very 
good,  but  I  worry  about  either  the  fundamentalists  taking  over 
or  the  racists,  whatever  it  is.  I  know  that  there  is  a  fear 
on  behalf  of  the  CTA  [California  Teachers  Association]  that 
they  will  take  resources  away  from  the  public  schools.  Well, 
we  have  to  have  a  greater  commitment  to  the  public  schools.  I 
don't  know  what  we're  going  to  do.  But  we  did  make  this 
grant. 

I  was  then  asked  by  some  of  the  Silicon  Valley  people, 
"We're  interested  in  Jane  Harmon  for  governor,  but  where  does 
she  stand  on  the  charter  schools,  because  if  the  legislature 
doesn't  lift  the  lid  on  the  number,  we,"  these  entrepreneurs, 
venture  capitalists,  "are  going  to  get  something  on  the  ballot 
for  November." 
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Well,  Jane  Harmon  said  she  was  for  charter  schools.  But 
we  have  to  really  review  them  and  try  to  regulate  them  to  some 
degree  so  that  the  money  that  is  going  there  is  well  spent. 

McGarrigle: 

I'm  not  sure  I  understand  charter  schools,  what  it  means 
exactly. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  what  it  does  is--you  set  up  a  school  under  a  charter  of 
the  state  of  California,  and  you  receive  X  dollars,  which  is 
pretty  much  what  a  public  school  will  get  per  student.  You 
have  to  conform  to  the  state's  regulations,  but  you  don't  have 
all  the  hierarchy  that  we  have  seen  so  common  in  the  public 
schools.  And  you  can  have,  perhaps,  a  more  stimulating 
program,  as  long  as  you  conform  to  the  state's  regulations  of 
what  you  have  to  ultimately  get  from  these  students. 

McGarrigle: 

As  the  charter  school,  your  attendance  is  made  up  of  students 
who  pay,  or  they  don't  pay? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle: 

They  don't  pay  because  the  state  has  paid.  It's  a  state 
school. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  just  separate. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  You  can  seek  private  funds.  You've  probably  read,  for 
instance,  how  they  get  it  in  the  public  schools  like  in  Ross. 
They  raise  a  lot  of  money  for  activities--for  music,  for  art, 
and  other  things--to  supplement  what  the  public  school  does. 

McGarrigle: 

I  know  in  Berkeley,  Bernie  Witkin  and  his  wife  over  the  years 
gave  a  lot  of  money  to  public  schools  to  keep  the  music 
program  going. 

Coblentz : 

Really?  That's  great.  Well,  the  former  ambassador  of  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  Walter  Annenberg,  what  did  he  give?  $400, 
$500  million  for  public  schools,  funded  through  a  foundation. 

I  don't  know  how  it's  doing. 

McGarrigle: 

My  sister  is  working  on  one  of  those  grants  in  the  public 
schools,  an  Annenberg  Foundation  grant. 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  really? 

McGarrigle: 

Yes. 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Well,  see  now,  listening  to  KQED--.  We  had  the  Serrano 
decision  here  where  you  have  to  treat  all  school  districts 
equally.  In  New  Hampshire,  they  haven't,  and  the  [United 
States)  Supreme  Court  said  that's  illegal,  so  they  really  have 
to  shuffle  around  now,  because  it  was  always  that  Beverly 
Hills  was  enriched  far  more  than,  say,  Torrence  or  some  other 
place . 

So,  does  that  decision  mean  that  you  redistribute  your  tax 
dollars--not  according  to  the  community,  but  according  to  the 
larger--? 

Right.  It's  so  much  per  student,  period. 

But  not  depending  on  the  tax  base  of  that  community. 

No.  I  mean,  that  would  be  really  unfair,  although  I  imagine, 
for  instance,  Piedmont.  Piedmont  has  a  lot  of  people  who 
probably  help  the  public  school,  too.  I  imagine,  because  you 
don't  have  an  aging  population,  then  you  get  bond  issues 
through,  too. 

That's  right.  There  are  other  issues,  not  just  dollars  per 
student  per  state. 

No,  sure.  Where  did  I  see  that  some  area  where  the  residents 
of  some  city  predominate.  They're  not  going  to  get  anything 
for  the  schools.  "Hey,  we've  done  it  for  our  children  and  so 
forth;  we  don't  have  to  do  it  for  you." 


Effect  of  Government  Cutbacks  on  Foundations 


Just  to  go  back  to  the  foundations  a  little  bit,  I  have  a  list 
of  questions  here  on  the  bottom  of  the  first  page. 

Do  you  see  an  impact  on  the  foundations  when  government 
funds  from  a  particular  area  are  cut?  Do  you  see  more 
applications  coming? 

Oh!  Sure.  Enormous.  But  the  private  sector  can't  make  up 
for  all  that.  I  wish  I  knew  the  answer  to  the  homeless,  but 
the  foundations  just  aren't  that  big  that  they  can  alleviate 
the  situation.  A  lot  of  the  homeless  are  mentally  ill.  Is  it 
incumbent  on  the  foundations  to  take  care  of  them? 
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McGarrigle: 

Did  you  see  the  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  recently  about  the 
number  of  mentally  ill  homeless  who  are  ending  up  in  the 
prison  system? 

Coblentz : 

Really? 

McGarrigle: 

I  think  they  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  the  prison  population 
is  now  mentally  ill  in  one  way  or  another. 

Coblentz : 

I  watched  Second  Section ,  a  Bill  Moyers  program  on  substance 
abuse  and  alcohol,  and  it  was  fine,  but  they  only  get  to  so 
few  people,  and  it's  [rehabilitation]  very  expensive,  either 
if  the  state  does  it  or  private  does  it.  There  are  a  limited 
number  of  people  that  they  can  care  for. 

Do  you  want  some  English  Breakfast  tea?  [laughter] 
[pulling  tea  bag  out  of  coat  pocket]  I  don’t  know  where  I  got 
that. 

Sure.  The  private  sector  is  there,  but  the  private 
sector  just  can’t  force  it  along. 

McGarrigle: 

Designating  Funds 

How  do  you,  as  a  board,  designate  where  the  $18  million  per 
year  goes,  and  how-- 

Coblentz : 

You  don’t.  A  lot  of  proposals  are  made,  the  staff  reviews 
them,  and  then  you  allocate.  At  every  meeting  you  see  how 
much  money  you  have,  how  much  money  you  spent.  So  it’s  sort 
of  a  running  tally,  and  you're  not  in  a  hurry  to  say,  "Oh,  we 
had  to  allocate  X  dollars  by  the  end  of  the  year." 

A  lot  of  the  grants  are  multi-year  grants,  too.  For 
instance,  we're  talking  about  the  Asian  Art  Museum;  that's  a 
capital  grant.  We'll  give  $500,000  a  year  for  three  years. 

But  they're  always  looking  for  name  opportunities.  I'm  not 
that  enthusiastic. 

McGarrigle: 

Name  opportunities  as  in? 

Coblentz: 

Your  name  up  there. 

McGarrigle: 

As  in  the  foundation  name? 
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Coblentz : 

Yes.  But  that  very  generous  gift  that  Richard  Goldman  gave  to 
the  university  here  was  $10  million  for  governmental  studies. 
Terrific. 

McGarrigle: 

Each  board  must  have  its  own  flavor,  depending  on  who  serves 
on  it. 

Coblentz: 

Sure! 

McGarrigle: 

How  does  it  work  when  a  bunch  of  leaders  get  together  in  one 
room? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  you  have  a  staff.  But  the  best  example  with  some  of  the 
problems  is  the  Packard  Foundation,  which  is  the  second 
largest  foundation  in  the  United  States  after  the  Lilly 
Foundation.  And  they* re  still  sorting  through,  because,  well, 
when  Dave  Packard  was  alive,  he  ran  it  pretty  much  himself. 

Now,  I  understand,  there* s  sort  of  a  dichotomy  among  the 
family  on  what  they  should  do.  And,  they  have  to  give  away 
approximately  $450  million  a  year  under  the  law. 

McGarrigle: 

And  the  family  has  different  ideas? 

Coblentz: 

As  I  understand  it,  definitely  different  ideas. 

McGarrigle: 

How  does  that  play  out? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they'll  have  to  work  it  out.  See,  they  had  no  strong 
leader,  no  strong  hired  president,  so  it's  not  going  to  be 
that  easy.  I  was  talking  to  this  very  nice  woman  this  last 
week,  Elizabeth  Valentine,  and  she's  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa.  Well,  through  the 
generosity  of  some  people,  they  have  an  endowment  of  over  $1 
billion,  and  they're  not  sure  what  they  should  do.  It's  a 
small  school.  Warren  Buffett  gave  them  some  stock.  It's  a 
small  school  of  twelve  hundred  people.  What  do  you  do?  Put  up 
a  lot  of  money?  Do  away  with  tuition?  Enhance  faculty 
salaries?  It  isn't  that  easy.  It's  the  same  way  with  the 
foundation,  as  well. 

McGarrigle: 

How  do  foundations  deal  with  that  problem? 

Coblentz : 

How  they  deal  with  it  is  that  they  have  a  board,  and  the  board 
has  to  sort  of  dissect  everything  and  try  to  come  up  with  some 
direction.  If  the  founding  grantor  is  alive,  that's  very 
helpful,  but  if  he  or  she  ain't  around,  it  isn't  that  easy. 

McGarrigle: 

Some  of  the  foundations  that  have  been  in  existence  a  long 
time  have  a  pretty  clear  mission. 
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Coblentz: 

Absolutely,  but  it's  been  clarified  over  a  period  of  years 
they've  always  had  a  strong  president.  I  mean,  you  think  of 
Ford,  Rockefeller--they 've  always  had  a  very  strong  president 
who  worked  closely  with  the  board.  And  if  they  want  to  shift 
the  mission,  then  they  go  ahead  and  work  with  the  board  to  do 
just  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Selecting  a  Foundation  President 

Have  you  been  involved  in  the  selection  of  an  executive  for 
the  various  foundations? 

Coblentz : 

Just  for  Koret.  Nothing  else.  And  it  ain't  that  easy. 

McGarrigle: 

I'll  bet. 

Coblentz : 

And  it's  not  easy  to  find  a  president  for  a  university  either. 
They're  looking  for  one  for  Grinnell.  She  said  to  me  that 
they  have  some  man,  a  professor  of  law  at  Cornell,  but  the 
feeling  is,  "Does  he  have  the  breadth,  the  imagination  for  the 
institution. " 

I'm  having  lunch  next  Monday  with  Dick  Atkinson  of  the 
university.  I  don't  know  what  he  wants  to  talk  about. 

They'll  be  looking  for  a  successor  for  him,  too.  The  problem 
he  has  is  with  his  own  board.  It's  not  a  very  good  board; 
it's  not  a  very  imaginative  board.  It  would  probably  be  a 
stultifying  effect  on  whoever  was  there,  but  it's  something 
he's  got  to  work  with. 

McGarrigle: 

He  knows  that  he's  going  to  step  down  soon? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  I  have  no  idea. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz: 

I  have  no  idea. 

McGarrigle: 

For  example  with  Koret,  would  you  use  an  outside  firm  to  do 
some  of  your  screening? 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  like  Herdrick  &  Struggles,  probably,  or  some  outfit  like 
that.  Yes.  But  you  use  that  at  the  university  level,  too. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  true.  It's  similar. 
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Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

So  the  qualities  that  you’re  looking  for,  I  imagine  they're 
similar  to  what  the  president  of  Grinnell  College  is  looking 
for.  What  would  you  say  the  characteristics  are? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  think  more  at  Grinnell  than  at  the  foundation,  because 
Grinnell,  you  have  an  institution  there--how  do  you  mold  that 
institution?  What  do  you  do?  I  mean,  you  don't  need  a 
fundraiser. 

McGarrigle : 

Not  in  that  case.  And  you  fell  on  the  other  side  of  an 
organization  at  KQED  and  at  Children  Now. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

How  does  that  differ? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  that's  an  awful  lot  of  fundraising.  And  you  live  day  to 
day  in  the  sense  that  you  have  to  dig  into  other  people's 
pockets,  not  only  for  capital  funds  but  for  operating  funds  to 
keep  going,  because  membership  alone  is  not  going  to  do  it. 

And  you  get  some  funding  for  various  programs,  but  then  you 
need  capital  for  certain  equipment.  I  think  we  gave  them 
$750,000--Koret  did.  KQED  is  a  very  good  institution. 

McGarrigle : 

And  Children  Now?  Has  Koret's  given  money  also? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  nothing  like  that.  There  are  not  many  bad 
institutions.  So  when  somebody  says  to  you,  "This  is  a  great 
thing.  You've  really  got  to  support  it,"  there  are  a  lot  of 
great  things. 

McGarrigle : 

Effectine  Chanee 

Are  there  programs  that  stand  out  as  particularly  innovative 
and  successful  that  you've  seen?  The  one  in  Berkeley  [the 
Incentive  Awards  Program]  you  mentioned--this  is  not  Koret, 
but-- 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I'm  sure  there  are,  but  there  are  a  lot  of  them.  Okay. 
You  know  there's  a  large  number  of  research  projects  that 
really  don't  do  very  much.  We  at  Public  Policy  Institute  had 
a  paper  done  on  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  how  they're  really 
not  fulfilling  their  objective  now.  I  said,  "Gee,  this  hasn't 
been  publicized."  So  I  arranged  when  I  was  in  Sacramento  for 
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the  author  and  somebody  else  to  come  up,  and  they  did.  They 
sat  with  the  editorial  board  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
going  through  it  all,  and  that’s  what  you’ve  got  to  do.  I 
mean,  otherwise  it’s  fine,  the  academics  will  read  it,  the 
redevelopment  people  will  push  it  aside.  Get  it  out  there. 

See  what  you  can  do.  That’s  not  going  to  affect  your  charter 
or  your  tax  exemption. 

McGarrigle: 

So  the  editorial  board  of  the  paper? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  McClatchy  newspaper. 

McGarrigle: 

And  did  they  do  a  series  on  that? 

Coblentz : 

I  don’t  know  what  they’re  going  to  do,  but  I  got  them 
together,  and  then  I  went  back  into  ray  board  meeting. 

[laughs] 

McGarrigle : 

You  made  the  connection. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  That’s  all  I  wanted  to  do. 

McGarrigle : 

No,  that’s  true  as  far  as  getting  information  out  to  the 
public  in  general.  Are  you  on  the  Mount  Zion  Hospital 
Foundation  board? 

Coblentz : 

I  was  on  the  board  years  ago  and  I  got  off.  I  didn’t  want  to. 
I  had  enough.  I  feel  there’s  always  somebody  to  take  your 
place,  so  unless  you  get  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  out  of 
it,  there’s  somebody  who’ll  do  a  good  or  better  job. 

McGarrigle: 

The  boards  you  serve  on  currently--do  you  get  satisfaction 
from  them? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  If  I  didn’t,  I’d  quit.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  That’s  what  it  sounds  like!  The  San  Francisco  Symphony, 
also,  did  you-- 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  I  did  that  because  they  needed  my  help  with  the  city,  and 
it  would  be  better  if  I  were  director,  but  I  didn’t  do 
anything  more.  I  did  what  they  wanted  me  to  do  and  I  got  off. 
But  it  was  so  funny  to  sit  there  on  the  nominating  committee 
and  listen  to  some  of  these  women:  ”0h,  Leah!  [sniffs]  She’s 
a  social  climber  and  she  wouldn’t  do  this  or  that.”  It  was 
very  meaningful  to  these  people. 

Yes,  if  it’s  the  only  thing  you  have  going  that  gives  you 
status . 

McGarrigle: 


Coblentz : 


Yes. 


McGarrigle:  Let’s  see. 


[tape  interruption] 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


IX  CALIFORNIA  GOVERNOR'S  RACE,  1998,  AND  MORE  ABOUT  THE  MUSIC 
INDUSTRY 


Treasurer  for  Jane  Harmon's  Campaien 


We're  switching  gears  to  talk  about  the  current  governor's 
race . 

Jane  [Harmon]  is  an  old  friend,  we  must  have  known  each  other 
for  twenty  years. 

She  was  coming  to  San  Francisco  and  said,  "Let's  have 
dinner."  So  my  wife  and  I,  her  father,  and  a  friend  of  his, 
her  brother  and  his  wife,  and  Jane  had  dinner  at  Postrio.  We 
were  talking  about  things,  and  when  it  was  over,  they  gave  me 
the  check.  [laughs]  So  I  paid  it.  [laughs]  That's  all 
right. 

She's  got  a  tough  race.  She's  an  extremely  able  person. 

I  know  nothing  about  Checchi,  except  he's  a  wealthy  man.  I 
don't  like  Gray  Davis.  I  thought  he  was  a  sycophant.  He  ran 
an  ad  when  he  ran  against  Dianne  [Feinstein] ,  comparing  Dianne 
to  Leona  Helmsley,  and  I  just  thought  that  was  despicable.  I 
haven't  forgotten  it.  There  are  people  looking  for  a  new 
face.  This  is  only  on  the  Democratic  side. 

On  the  Republican  side,  Lundgren  is  anti-abortion.  He's 
been  waffling  all  over  on  gun  control,  and  he  probably  meant 
something  different,  but  when  he  talked  to  the  editorial  board 
of  McClatchy,  he  was  probably  talking  about  Christian  values, 
but  he  talked  about  the  necessity  for  making  California  a 
Christian  state.  I  said,  "Gee,  that's  terrific.  I  guess  I've 
got  to  get  out  of  here." 

They're  going  to  be  taking  lots  of  potshots  at  Jane. 

She's  got  to  get  out  in  the  community  and  campaign  a  lot  more. 
I'm  trying  to  raise  money  for  her. 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz  2 


I  spoke  to  Ann  Getty,  and  she  said,  "Well,  I  think  I'm 
for  Checchi." 

I  said,  "Ann,  Checchi  doesn't  need  your  money.  He's  got 
more  than  you.  So  forget  it." 

After  about  five  minutes,  I  persuaded  her  to  throw  a  big 
fundraiser  at  their  house  for  Jane. 

And  I'm  calling  in  chits  from  people  I  know.  I  talked  to 
a  particular  person  and  he  gave  $20,000.  I  have  a  call  in  for 
Don  Fisher  to  tell  him  he  should  do  it.  And  others.  And  I 
can  be  direct  with  them.  It's  easier  than  when  you're  trying 
to  line  your  own  pocket,  put  money  in  my  pocket. 

Is  it  true  that  you  signed  on  as  treasurer? 

She  asked  me.  That  was  all.  An  accountant  will  do  it.  I 
don't  want  to  be  responsible  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

People  say,  "What  do  you  get  out  of  it?" 

I  say,  "Nothing.  I  just  feel  good  about  it." 

We  had  a  closing  yesterday  on  a  building.  It  was  a  large 
transaction.  It  was  525  Market  and  sold  for  $225  million. 

You  need,  in  the  course,  to  record  documents,  which  you  have 
to.  And  time  is  of  the  essence,  because  when  you  record  it, 
then  the  money  is  transferred.  And  they  were  just  terrible  at 
the  recorder's  office.  So  I  did  use  influence.  I  phoned  the 
mayor's  office,  people  I  knew,  they  phoned  the  recorder's 
office,  and  they  did  it. 

I'm  perfectly  willing  to  do  something  like  that.  But  as 
far  as  anything  else,  nothing. 

You  know,  I've  got  a  deal  with  the  university  that  I  get 
a  free  parking  pass  after  sixteen  years  of  service.  After 
sixteen  years  on  the  airport  commission  I  have  a  parking  pass 
to  the  airport.  That's  the  only  thing  that  I  think  I  have, 
[laughs] 

And  you're  entitled  to  those  things. 

Well,  I  think  so.  [laughter]  Gee  whiz,  I  mean,  it's  so  easy 
to  come  here  and  park  with  that  pass  across  the  street.  It's 
good. 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 


Coblentz : 


She’s  married  for  the  second  time.  Her  husband  is  about 
twenty-five  years  older  than  she  is.  Imagine  at  the  age  of 
seventy-nine,  which  he  is,  having  a  daughter  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  and  a  son  about  fourteen  or  fifteen.  I’m  exhausted 
thinking  about  it.  [laughter]  Absolutely.  But  he’s  a  very 
likeable,  supportive  man,  and  he's  really  helping  so  much  in 
her  campaign. 

Then  she  got  elected  from  a  very  tight  district  in 
southern  California  as  a  congresswoman.  She’s  now  in  her 
third  terra. 

That’s  quite  a  background. 

Yes.  Have  you  seen  any  of  her  television  ads? 


No. 


She’s  an  attractive,  dynamic  person  with  a  good  sense  of  humor. 
And  she’s  getting  support- -at  least  from  all  the  women’s 
organizations--and  I  think  that’s  terribly  important,  because 
in  an  election--and  especially  in  a  primary  election  where  you 
can  cross  over--.  And  a  lot  of  women  feel  very  strongly  about 
free  choice;  they’re  not  going  to  vote  for  Lundgren. 


Bill  Graham 


I  have  on  the  outline  ’’more  about  the  music  industry,”  because 
I  think  I  didn’t  explore  adequately  your  involvement  with  Bill 
Graham  and  the  whole  cultural  scene,  the  music  and  drug 
culture,  Bill  Graham’s  business,  and  maybe  what  made  him  so 
good  at  what  he  did.  I  know  you  mentioned  last  time  that,  as 
far  as  his  sons  go  who  you  are  working  with  now--.  I  think 
you  are  managing  the  estate. 

Well,  we  represent  the  sons,  but  they’re  really  not  involved. 
One  got  into  the  drug  culture.  I  think  he’s  okay.  The  other 
is  at  USF  [University  of  San  Francisco]  and  wants  to  go  on  to 
Stanford.  We’ll  see. 

But  it  was  a  drug  culture,  because  it  was  also  the 
Haight -Ashbury .  I  remember  Jolly  West,  who--Jolyon  was  his 
name--professor  of  psychiatry  at  UCLA--who  wanted  to  study  and 
came  up  to  the  Haight-Ashbury .  He  had  an  apartment,  and  I 
went  to  see  him  there.  He  was  studying  the  drug  culture,  all 
right. 
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McGarrigle: 

This  is  a  piece  on  Checchi  and  the  death  penalty  [referring  to 
newspaper  article). 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  I  don't  know  where  he  is.  Jane’s  for  the  death  penalty. 

I  am  not  for  the  death  penalty,  but  that--.  The  majority  of 
the  people  of  California  want  the  death  penalty.  The  majority 
of  people  want  gun  control,  but  they're  not  going  to  get  it  if 
these  lobbies  keep  going. 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  worked  on  gun  control  in  the  past  in  San  Francisco? 

Coblentz : 

No.  My  wife  feels  strongly  about  it. 

But  in  politics,  you  need  three  things:  brains,  heart, 
and,  if  you're  a  male,  balls,  otherwise,  courage.  I  don't 
think  the  incumbent  has  the  brains.  He  failed  the  bar  two 
times.  He  has  balls,  no  question  about  that,  but  he  has  no 
heart  whatsoever.  I  think  Jane  has  all  three. 

I  think  that's  terribly  important.  Especially  now,  when 
you  have  an  economy  that's  robust  when  things  are  doing  well, 
you've  got  to  have  heart,  you've  got  to  do  something. 

For  instance,  you  look  at  our  university.  Times  that  are 
robust,  times  like  this,  we  talk  about  how  we've  got  to  cut 
down  student  fees  and  so  forth,  and  yet,  when  you  get  into  a 
recession,  what  do  you  do?  You  raise  student  fees. 

It  should  be  the  opposite.  You  should,  in  these  times, 
try  to  get  money,  not  only  from  the  private  sector,  but  get 
your  faculty  salaries  up  so  that  they're  comparable  and  so 
that  you  can  compete  rather  than  worry  about  when  the  bad 
times  come.  And  they'll  come. 

But  the  university  also  has  to  work--going  out  on  a 
tangent--and  push  very  hard  on  K  through  12  to  let  them 
fulfill  their  duties. 

I  haven't  gone  into  the  specifics  with  Jane  on  education. 
She's  got  a  long  curve  to  learn  a  lot  more  about  the  state, 
but  she's  got  people  around. 

McGarrigle: 

What's  her  background? 

Coblentz : 

She  went  to  Smith  College,  Harvard  Law  School,  worked  in 
private  practice  for  a  while,  worked  for  the  Carter 
administration  as  secretary  of  the  cabinet,  then  after  that 
did  private  practice  again. 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


It  was  a  pretty  messy  scene,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned. 
These  young  people  were--their  utopia  was  sort  of,  "Blast 
off."  They  could  not  face  the  realities  of  life. 

But  Bill  was  very  good  when  he  had  concerts.  They 
confiscated  anything  you  brought  in,  because  he  once  put  on  a 
concert  where  somebody  brought  in  acid,  and  about  fifty  people 
landed  in  Mount  Zion  Hospital.  But  you  can't  keep  everything 
out,  and  you  would  go  to  some  outdoor  concerts,  and  there 
would  be  sort  of  a  pall  of  smoke  over  the  stadium  [laughs] 
when  you've  got  60,000  people  in  there,  puffing  away. 

He  had  concerts  in  Golden  Gate  Park? 

Yes,  he  had  that  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  he  had  it  at  the 
Winterland  Auditorium,  then  he  had  them  in  the  Oakland 
Coliseum.  That  was  a  big  one.  Big  ones  they  had  there.  And 
the  old  Kezar  Stadium  that  they  tore  down  and  rehabilitated. 

But  it  was  a  scene.  I  mean,  I  remember  the  original 
Fillmore  Auditorium  on  Fillmore  and  Geary  where  he  used  to 
give  away  apples  and  posters.  They  were  those  posters  that 
you  see.  That  was  the  Fillmore  scene. 

There  were  a  lot  of  drugs.  It  was  mostly  marijuana  at 
that  time.  They  were  smoking  their  joints,  and  then  you  had 
the  others.  To  the  best  of  ray  knowledge,  Bill  never  indulged 
at  all  in  any  of  that. 

What  was  the  relationship  the  police  had  with  that? 

Well,  when  they  first  began,  the  police  said  that  he  was 
affecting  the  neighborhood.  I  had  an  old  friend  of  mine  who 
was  a  private  eye  take  pictures  of  the  house  of  ill  repute 
across  the  street  in  which  police  were  going  in  and 
"visiting."  So  we  showed  pictures  of  that,  and  how  could  they 
say,  the  police  who  were  visiting  this  house  of  ill  repute, 
that  Bill  was  bringing  down  the  neighborhood?  Look  what  they 
were  doing.  That  was  quite  helpful  in  winning  our  matter 
before  the  administrative  body. 

He  had  a  lot  of  security  there,  but  then  they  started  a 
curfew,  and  they  wanted  to  try  to  contain  it  so  that  you 
couldn't  have  concerts  past  a  certain  hour.  We  managed  to 
prevail  upon  the  city  that  that  was  unfair. 

Then  one  sergeant  came  to  see  him  and  was  talking  to  him. 
This  sergeant  had  a  cigar,  Bill  had  a  balloon,  and  the 
sergeant  put  his  lit  cigar  to  the  balloon  and  popped  it.  Bill 
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went  absolutely  insane.  "You  popped  my  balloon!"  And  the 
sergeant  would  try  to  get  on  and  question  the  way  he  was 
operating,  and  all  Bill  could  say  was,  "You  popped  my 
balloon!"  They  tried  to  bring  Bill  down  to  the  station  house, 
but  we  forestalled  that  particular  thing.  Then  it  went  along 
okay. 

In  New  York,  when  he  started  out,  as  was  apt  to  happen,  a 
couple  of  policemen  came  to  see  him  at  his  Fillmore  East-- 
that's  where  he  operated--and  they  were  looking  for  a  payoff. 

I  happened  to  have  a  classmate  from  law  school  who  was  then 
the  mayor  of  New  York,  John  Lindsay,  and  I  phoned  and  that 
stopped. 

What  Bill  did  was  he  operated  a  clean,  well-lit  rock 
auditorium.  The  difficulty  at  times  was  with  some  of  the 
performers  who  were  loose  with  their  morals  and  everything- -to 
try  to  keep  them  in  line  and  have  them  perform.  But  where 
they  respected  him  is  that  he  had  good  security,  he  put  things 
on  in  a  very  professional  manner,  he  took  care  of  them  in  the 
sense  that  he  had  decent  dressing  rooms,  they  always  had  food 
and  whatever  else  was  there.  Not  pot.  Not  narcotics  for 
them.  He  treated  them  like  they  were  important  people--and 
they  were  for  him. 

McGarrigle: 

His  interest  was  primarily  in  the  business,  do  you  think?  Or 
primarily  in  the  music? 

Coblentz : 

Business . 

McGarrigle: 

He  must  have  had  a  keen  eye  for  talent. 

Coblentz: 

He  did,  but  there  were  a  lot--.  I  mean,  I'd  hear  some  of 
these  things,  and  I'd  say--.  It  was  after  the  fact.  My  hair 
would  even  get  grayer.  Some  of  the  performers  would  take  the 
cash,  get  paid  off  in  cash  from  the  box  office.  I'm  sure  they 
wouldn't  declare  it.  Certain  people  would  take  it,  send  it  to 
Switzerland,  and  then  keep  accounts  there.  It  was  the  way  you 
shouldn't  do  business. 

But  he  had  the  imagination  to  go  from  posters  and  then 
into  the  t-shirts,  and  then  to  sell  the  t-shirts  at  the 
particular  venue. 

McGarrigle: 

Huge  profit. 

Coblentz : 

Tremendous.  And  he  wouldn't  manufacture  the  t-shirt--buy  them 
from  whatever  the  cotton  company  is,  textile  company.  But  he 
had  the  machinery  to  put  on  the  image,  and  got  the  franchise 
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from  the  various  performers,  to  put  that  on  the  t-shirts  and 
then  sell  them.  And  when  you  have  a  concert  with  30,000  or 
40,000  people  and  up,  a  lot  of  t-shirts  are  sold. 

McGarrigle: 

And  that's  advertising.  The  t-shirts  are  advertising. 

Coblentz : 

Oh!  Absolutely!  Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

What  kind  of  legal  issues  did  you  help  them  with,  after  that 
initial-- 

Coblentz : 

Contracts.  We  handled  contracts  with  the  particular  concert 
arena.  And  then  people  got  in  trouble,  a  lot  of  them. 

McGarrigle: 

You  talked  about  Grace  Slick  last  time. 

Coblentz : 

Grace  Slick,  and  then  there  was  a  man  named--.  I  can't  think 
of  his  first  name.  Katz-- [spells] --but  he  called  himself  Katz 
[rhyming  it  with  Kates].  K-A-T-Z  is  still  Katz  [like  cats]  to 
me.  So  I  got  him  on  the  stand,  and  I  would  say,  "Mr.  [Kates], 
Mr.  Katz--  [Kates]--  Oh  yes,  Mr.  Katz."  [laughter]  He  got 
furious . 

McGarrigle: 

So  that  was  the  case  where  you  were  representing  Bill  Graham. 

Coblentz: 

Then,  also,  at  that  time,  the  Jefferson  Airplane  and  their 
suit  with  Matthew  Katz--Matthew  [Kates]. 

McGarrigle : 

What  would  that  have  been  about? 

Coblentz: 

A  contract  on  whether  he  had  the  exclusive  to  get  royalties 
from  everything  they  had. 

For  instance,  I  remember  we  were  in  the  Bank  of  America 
building,  which  is  an  air-conditioned  building,  all  enclosed. 
And  they  turn  off  the  air  conditioning  at  seven-thirty  at 
night.  We  were  negotiating  a  contract  with  RCA,  and  I  started 
getting  a  little  giddy  and  woozy,  and  I  couldn't  figure  out 
what  it  was.  Well,  they  were  smoking  marijuana,  and  the  air 
wasn't  circulating.  It  was  right  there  in  the  room.  And  that 
affects  you. 

McGarrigle: 

I'm  sure.  [laughter] 

Coblentz : 

So  I  said,  "Quit  it.  You  can't  do  that." 

McGarrigle: 

Was  it  different  to  negotiate  record  contracts  than  other 
legal  business  that  you  did?  Were  the  issues  different? 
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Coblentz : 

Yes.  Well,  the  issues  weren't  that  different.  Well,  they 
were,  especially  in  residuals  and  so  forth,  but  it's  with  your 
clients,  too.  They’d  say,  "Well,  we’re  not  getting  the  right 
vibes"--I  don’t  know  what  that  means --"from  these  people." 

And  then  to  try  to  structure  it  so  that  they  would  not  only 
come  out  well  financially,  but  then  to  persuade  them  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  called  taxes  that  you  still  have  to  pay 
and  you  should  reserve  your  funds. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  work  with  the  Grateful  Dead,  also? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  They  wouldn’t  focus  in  on  a  lot  of  things,  either.  It 
was  very  frustrating.  I’d  say,  "Well,  now  that  you  have  this 
money,  I'm  not  an  investment  advisor,  but  I  will  refer  you  to 
anyone.  Don't  get  a  broker;  get  an  advisor  to  help  you." 

They'd  say,  "Well,  yeah,  but  they'll  probably  want  to  put 
us  in  General  Motors,  and  I'm  not  sure  they're  the  right 
people . " 

So  a  lot  of  them  didn't  come  out  with  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Can  you  imagine  twenty  years  ago  if  you'd  put  your 
money  in  a  mutual  fund  or  something? 

McGarrigle: 

Power  of  compounding. 

Coblentz : 

Absolutely.  Yes.  Instead  of  buying  a  lot  of  fancy  cars.  I 
always  figure  one  car  is  enough,  but  I  guess  not.  [laughs] 
It's  like  watches.  You  get  a  lot  of  different  ones.  How  many 
watches  do  you  own? 

McGarrigle: 

Two. 

Coblentz: 

Okay. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  one  fancy  and  one  everyday. 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  okay. 

McGarrigle: 

Interesting.  It's  such  an  interesting  period.  Are  there 
things  that  I'm  missing  then? 

Coblentz: 

No.  And  I'm  getting  tired. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay.  Let's  stop. 
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McGarrigle: 


Coblentz : 


X  SAN  FRANCISCO 

[Interview  9:  April  8,  1998]  ft 


Mayor  Willie  Brown 


--getting  into  the  topic  of  talking  about  the  city  of  San 
Francisco  in  terms  of  current  leadership  and  also  past 
leadership.  Do  you  want  to  talk  about  that? 

Did  you  see  "60  Minutes"  on  Sunday?  The  second  segment  was  a 
very  laudatory  piece  on  Willie  Brown.  I  expected  some  time  to 
see  State  Senator  Kopp  pop  his  head  in  and  say  it's  not  true. 
But  it  talked  about  Willie  and  his  flair  and  his  leadership. 

Willie  does  have  the  flair,  and  he  certainly  has  the 
intelligence  and  the  background;  unfortunately,  I  don't  think 
he  has  a  lot  of  highly  competent  people  to  put  into  action 
some  of  his  ideas.  And  some  of  his  ideas  take  a  great  deal  of 
money.  It  isn't  that  forthcoming. 

When  he  first  ran  for  election  for  mayor,  oh,  he  talked 
about  the  municipal  railroad  and  the  changes  that  were  going 
to  be  made,  improvements.  Not  very  much  has  been  done.  It's 
still  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 

He  talked  about  the  homeless  and  perhaps  what  could  be 
done,  but  we  still  have--what  is  it--7,000  homeless,  and  not 
much  has  been  done.  I'm  not  saying  it  can  be  done,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  you  can  mobilize--at  least  regarding 
homeless,  the  private  sector,  the  foundations,  and  the  public 
sector — they're  all  sort  of  groping  for  what  possibly  can  be 
done.  A  lot  of  people  who  are  homeless  are  not  mentally  well, 
but  at  least  if  you  can  get  some  decent  place  for  them  to  stay 
and  get  them  off  the  streets,  that  solves  a  few  problems. 
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With  regard  to  Muni  railway,  they  have  a  very  difficult 
job,  because  the  union  is  strong,  and  they're  not  going  to 
take  much  change.  As  a  result,  the  service  is  terrible. 

McGarrigle:  What  efforts  has  he  made?  For  example,  with  Muni  railway. 

Coblent z:  Well,  he  put  in  an  able  man  to  run  it,  but  I  don't  know  how 

much  he  can  do. 

You  have  to  remember  when  you  go  through  the  litany  of 
names  of  people  who  were  mayor--Joe  Alioto  had  great  flair, 
too,  great  flair,  but  the  problems  of  the  city  are  such  that 
Joe  certainly  couldn't  solve  them  all. 

George  Moscone  wasn't  alive  long  enough  to  do  much.  He 
was  primarily  a  legislator. 

Art  Agnos  was  an  arrogant  and  difficult  man  who  was  a 
social  worker  and  approached  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  way; 
and  that,  combined  with  that  arrogance,  didn't  help  very  much. 

The  former  chief  of  police,  a  sweet  man  who  became  the 
mayor  [Frank  Jordan],  was  incompetent.  He  understood  nothing 
about  the  city.  You  go  back  to  Dianne  Feinstein,  who  I  think 
was  quite  good,  but  it's  hard  to  remember  all  the  things  that 
she  did. 

People  say,  "Well,  look  at  New  York."  Well,  New  York  has 
had  a  tremendous  resurgence  with  a  mayor  who  has  focused  on 
crime,  and  it  has  gone  down  in  New  York.  He  has  no  civility 
toward  others  and  no  graciousness,  but  he  succeeded  a  man  who 
was  civil  and  gracious  and  was  soft  and  weak  so  the  comparison 
was  there. 

Willie  could  be  a  very  good  mayor,  but  he's  got  to  be 
able  to  give  direction  to  people  and  to  stand  up  for  what  he 
believes  in  the  face  of  whatever  groups  there  are. 

You  know,  they  ask,  "Who  is  the  dominant  group  in 
controlling  the  city?"  There's  no  dominant  group.  Maybe, 
say,  the  chamber  of  commerce  today,  and  maybe  the  gay  and 
lesbian  movement  tomorrow,  and  if  you  expect  to  get  a  whole 
united  city  working  together,  well,  forget  it.  You're  going 
to  have  something  like  the  De  Young  Museum. 

The  De  Young  Museum  is  either  going  to  get  a  bond  issue 
through  or  they're  not  going  to  be  there  anymore.  And  you 
have  these  people  fighting  over  whether  we  should  have  a  park 
and  forget  the  museum,  whether  we  should  have  a  garage  and  a 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 


lot  of  parking  in  the  park  or  outside  the  park.  And  you  need 
a  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  vote.  It  got  sixty-four  last  time, 
which  means  that  you've  got  a  little  left,  and  if  you  get  some 
group,  then  that  could  block  the  whole  thing. 

It's  like  in  some  of  these  communities  where  the  youthful 
population  isn't  that  large  compared  to  the  retirees,  the 
seniors,  and  you  put  up  a  bond  issue,  and  you  need  sixty-six 
and  two- thirds,  and  the  retirees  or  whoever  they  are  say, 

"I've  had  mine,  now  you  do  yours."  So  you  don't  get  the  two- 
thirds  vote. 

Is  that  what  you're  seeing  in  San  Francisco,  as  far  as  the 
people  who  are  voting  against-- 

There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  people  who  just  don't  want  to 
increase  taxes  at  all,  regardless  of  what  the  social  benefits 
or  municipal  benefits  are,  and  that  can  really  hurt. 

And  you  think  that  percentage  is  greater  than  it  used  to  be? 

Well,  you're  not  getting  new  people  coming  into  the  city 
because  the  price  of  housing  is  so  escalated  that  a  young 
couple  just  can't  afford  it.  Then  they  see  the  schools  which 
are  not  in  very  good  shape,  and  the  price  of  that,  combined 
with  the  price  of  the  home,  and  then  you  relate  it  to  what 
they  could  purchase  outside  of  San  Francisco--why  should  they 
come  here? 

The  tax  base  is  really  changing. 

Well,  under  Proposition  13,  if  you  buy  a  new  house--I  mean,  my 
taxes  are  minuscule  because  I've  had  my  house  so  long,  but  if 
and  when  I  sell  that  house,  then  the  base  goes  way  up.  I 
mean,  when  you  look  back,  I  have  a  house  I  bought  many  years 
ago,  and  we  paid  $27,000  for  it,  which  to  me  was  an  enormous 
sum.  Now  that  house  will  go  for  $2.5  million  or  something 
like  that.  So  the  taxes  are  low  on  it,  but  when  it  is  sold  it 
would  escalate  tremendously. 

That's  pretty  dramatic. 

Yes.  I  mean,  if  you  say,  "Hey,"  but  you  don't.  "Hey,  I 
bought  that  for  an  investment,"  the  multiple  is  enormous. 

How  about  the  tax  base  as  far  as  the  business  community  is 
concerned? 
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Coblentz: 

Well,  they  all  complain,  but  more  and  more  businesses  are 
coming  into  San  Francisco.  Service,  not  manufacturing.  We 
don't  have  the  area  for  manufacturing.  You  have  to  go  out. 
It's  banking,  investment  banking,  service  industries,  and 
headquarters--although  PacBell  is  moving  out. 

Rentals  are  skyrocketing  in  San  Francisco.  New  buildings 
will  probably  go  up,  but  they’re  still  at  the  thinking  and  the 
drawing  board  stage. 

It's  cyclical.  Early  in  the  seventies,  a  lot  of  building 
was  desired,  and  then  in  the  eighties  the  rental  market 
plummeted  and  there  were  huge  vacancies.  Now  it's  gone  up 
again. 

For  instance,  hotels--this  tremendous  desire  to  build 
hotels.  Now,  when  that  cycle  ends,  I  don't  know,  but  you  have 
to  get  it  right.  It's  like  surfing:  you  have  to  get  the  right 
wave.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

That's  so  true. 

The  desire  to  build  hotels  is  because  they  think  there's 
an  increase  in  people  coming  to  the  city? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

There's  already  a  tremendous  number  of  rooms  in  the  city. 

Coblentz : 

They  say  there's  not  enough. 

McGarrigle: 

And  tourists  aren't  being  deterred  by  people  living  on  the 
streets?  Whenever  I  have  visitors  to  San  Francisco,  they 
comment  on  the  number  of  homeless  people  they  see. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  they  may,  but  you're  not  going  to  build  a  hotel  unless 
you've  seen  the  market,  and  they've  seen  the  market,  and  so 
there  are--like  there's  the  Starwood  which  is  going  up  right 
next  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  There's  some  office 
building  I  can't  remember  that  they're  putting  into  a  hotel, 
and  there  are  other  people  who  are  looking--large  companies 
who  are  looking  at  building  hotels. 

McGarrigle: 

They  would  be  using  sites  that  were  previously  offices,  then? 
Or  open  space? 

Coblentz : 

Open  space.  The  Redevelopment  Agency  has  some  areas  where 
they'd  like  to  have  hotels. 
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McGarrigle: 

You  mentioned  Agnos  and  his  difficult  demeanor. 

Cob lent z: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  he  alienate  the  business  community? 

Coblentz: 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  his  attitude  about  approaching  problems? 

Coblentz : 

Art  knows  best.  [laughter]  You  saw  that  when  he  ran  for 
reelection  he  got  clobbered.  He  was  supposedly  soft  on  crime. 
I  don't  know.  That’s  a  slogan  that's  used  quite  often.  I 
don't  know  how  valid  it  is,  but  he  didn't  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  San  Francisco.  The  chief  of  police  who  beat  him-- 
Jordan--and  he  was  deemed  ineffectual.  Willie  Brown  was  able 
to  beat  him  and  beat  him  decisively. 

McGarrigle: 

What  kind  of  changes  have  you  seen  in  the  city  since  Willie 
Brown's  been  mayor? 

Coblentz: 

Well.  T laughs]  the  tempo  of  the  city  seems  to  be  more  vibrant 
just  because  of  Willie.  You  had  the  49ers  park,  and  who  knows 
what's  going  to  happen  to  that.  But  you  had  the  Giants,  the 
baseball  park. 

I  got  a  call  from  the  Examine r.  They're  writing  a  story 
about  these  people  who  are  profiting  by  the  baseball  park  and 
all  the  values.  I  told  them  I  didn't  know,  because  we 
represent  the  Giants,  and,  as  a  result,  just  don't  get 
involved  with  anything  else  around  there,  because  of  the 
possible  conflicts . 

McGarrigle: 

How  long  have  you  represented  the  Giants? 

Coblentz: 

A  couple  of  years.  That's  all.  I  didn't  even  go  to  the  game 
yesterday.  I  don't  particularly  care  for  baseball. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  ray  next  question.  [laughter] 

As  counsel  for  the  Giants,  what  is  the  range  of  issues 
that  you  work  on? 

Coblentz: 

I  don't  do  any  of  that.  Somebody  else  does  it.  We  don't  do 
the  contracts  with  the  players.  It  was  mostly  in  the  planning 
area. 

It  was  just  like  I  represent  the  young  man  who  owns  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates.  I  helped  him  on  that.  His  name  is  Kevin 
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McClatchy  of  the  McClatchy  clan.  But  I’ve  never  seen  the  team 
in  action  or  anything  like  that. 

But  Willie  has  a  vision  for  the  city.  Some  people  may 
question  that  vision  of  having  a  grand  city  hall.  Well, 
there* s  now  something  on  the  ballot  that  it  will  be  a  city 
hall  with  even  more  employees  than  he  envisaged.  He  wanted  to 
have  entertainment  there  and  other  things. 

But  the  city  hall’s  been  rehabilitated,  you  have  the 
opera  house  which,  with  private  and  public  funds,  has  been 
done  over,  the  veterans  memorial.  You’ve  had  the--this  was 
not  under  Willie’s  time--the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  you’ve  had 
the  library.  These  were  not  under  Willie.  You  have, 
hopefully  in  the  future,  the  Asian  Art  Museum.  And  you  have 
on  the  drawing  boards  new  office  buildings,  and,  as  I  said, 
hotels.  But  Muni  is  in  a  state  of  disrepair,  the  city  schools 
are  not  in  good  shape,  and  the  homeless  problem  is  ubiquitous. 

San  Francisco  Public  Schools 

McGarrigle: 

Has  Willie  Brown  been  interested  in  the  school  issue  at  all? 

Coblentz : 

Not  much.  You  have  a  school  board  that  manages  to  tangle 
itself  up  well.  I  remember  when  they  wanted  to  have  certain 
ethnic  books  read  by  the  students,  more  diverse,  and  they 
tempered  that.  But  they  were  pandering  to  a  certain  segment 
of  the  population.  They’ve  got  to  improve  the  schools.  And 
it’s  true,  there  is  a  need  for  ethnicity,  but  there’s  also  a 
need  for  learning  the  basics. 

McGarrigle : 

What  do  you  think  it  is,  generally,  that  has  led  public 
schools  to  decline  so  dramatically? 

Coblentz : 

Especially  in  this  state. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  in  California. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  we’ve  had  an  enormous  influx  of  population.  We’ve  had  an 
enormous  influx  of  people  whose  first  language  is  not  English. 
Then,  when  you  have  this  population  and  influx,  you  need  not 
only  teachers,  you  need  buildings  and  infrastructure  in 
certain  areas,  and  the  money  hasn’t  been  forthcoming.  The 
state  is  among  the  last  ten  in  the  United  States  on  per  capita 
expenditures  for  education.  There  has  to  be  a  commitment 
there. 
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McGarrigle: 

I  wonder  when  that  dropped  so  dramatically. 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle: 

Down  to  number  ten.  That  would  be  interesting  to  know. 

Coblentz : 

Peter  [Haas]  and  I  were  talking  yesterday.  When  we  were  in 
school,  California  was  way  up  there  on  the  list. 

As  I  say,  I  was  with  Dick  Atkinson  on  Monday  for  lunch, 
and  if  we  expect  to  have  an  educated  California--because  we've 
always  said  that  the  University  of  California  with  its 
campuses  is  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  for  California. 
You  have  educated  people  who  are  going  to  earn  more,  who  are 
going  to  pay  more  taxes,  who  can  also  get  into  the  industries, 
that  are  increasing  in  California.  That's  it.  But  once  that 
starts  slipping,  it's  going  to  be  difficult. 

McGarrigle: 

What's  his  take  on  ways  to  turn  that  around? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  has  to  concentrate  on  the  university.  You  have  to 
see  a  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  this  state 
to  contribute  more  to  public  schools. 

McGarrigle: 

High  Rise  Control  Initiatives,  1970s 

Going  back  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  seventies 
there  were  quite  a  few  high  rise  control  initiatives. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  We  had  an  edifice  complex.  [laughter]  They  used  to 
call  them--excuse  me--"Coblentz ' s  last  erections."  [laughter] 
As  if  I'd  had  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  them  then!  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

And  who  was  it  who  said  that? 

Coblentz: 

I  can't  remember.  Probably  Herb  Caen. 

McGarrigle : 

So,  Proposition  0,  high  rise  regulation,  initiatives  to 
building  high  density  skyscrapers  downtown.  What  was  the 
impact  of  that? 

Coblentz : 

Not  much.  It  was  the  market  that  held  things  back.  I  mean, 
they  were  still  building.  You  had  height,  FAR--floor  area 
ratio  limitations,  which  was  fine.  Then  you  had  shadow 
ordinances  which  came  into  effect. 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


But  there  was  a  vibrancy  downtown  with  all  these  new 
buildings  that  helped  the  economy.  It's  true  that  some  of 
them  weren't  necessarily  architectural  gems,  but  that  was  up 
to  the  planning  commission  to  try  to  put  some  restraints.  And 
one  of  them  was  a  thoughtful  and  imaginative  and  caring 
commissioner,  Toby  Rosenblatt,  who  was  president  of  the 
commission.  He  understood  economic  growth,  but  he  also 
understood  good  taste. 

I  can  remember  the  furor  that  came  with  the  TransAmerica 
Building.  If  you'd  duplicated  that,  it  would  have  been 
shameful  and  unattractive,  but  one  TransAmerica  Building  is  an 
attractive  part  of  the  city. 

There  was  argument  about  the  Bank  of  America  building, 
and  they  had  a  very  good  group--Pietro  Belucci  from  MIT,  and 
Wurster  Bernardi  &  Emmons  from  San  Francisco--but  some  people 
were  complaining  about  the  darkness  of  the  building,  the 
height  of  the  building. 

When  you  look  at  it,  you  have  a  plaza,  you  have  open 
space  in  front  with  what  some  people  call  the  dinosaur's  turd 
or  the  banker's  heart--that  piece  of  sculpture--but  there  is 
that  open  space.  It's  somewhat  akin  to  the  open  space  in  New 
York  of  the  Seagram's  building. 

Then  you  have  the  fights  when  Neiman  Marcus  came  to  town 
to  tear  down  the  City  of  Paris.  Well,  Neiman  Marcus  had  a 
very  distinguished  architect,  Phillip  Johns,  but  I  don't  think 
he  did  a  very  good  job. 

As  the  builders  submit  plans  to  the  planning  commission,  the 
planning  commission  can  send  them  back  to  the  drawing  board? 

Yes.  They  can  look  at  the  plans  and  say,  "Is  this  within  the 
scope  of  height  and  width?  Doesn't  it  cast  a  shadow  on  a 
public  park?"  And  they  have  pretty  far-reaching  tentacles  on 
things  like  this. 


Representing  Developers  Before  the  Planning  Commission 


How  have  you  seen  the  planning  commission  change  over  the 
years? 

Well,  the  present  planning  commission  doesn't  have  the  people 
of  depth  and  perspective  that  they  did  have. 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Alan  Jacobs  was  the  head? 

He  was  very  good.  In  fact,  Alan  was  the  director  of  city 
planning  when  we  had  before  the  planning  commission  the  Neiraan 
Marcus  building.  And  Alan  came  out  in  favor  of  it. 

I  was  on  the  regents  at  the  time  Alan  was  applying  to 
become  a  tenured  professor  here,  and  somebody  at  the  meeting 
accused  me  of  engineering  it.  I  started  to  laugh  when  they 
did,  because  can  you  imagine  a  regent  influencing  the  faculty 
[laughter],  the  most  independent  group  of  prima  donnas  you 
could  ever  meet,  on  a  faculty  appointment?  You'd  better  bring 
the  faculty  in  to  answer  to  that. 

And  who  was  his  replacement  in  the  city  planning  department? 

Dean  Macris.  He  was  very  good.  But  Alan  was  tough.  He 
called  them  as  he  saw  them.  Now  I  think  he's  much  happier 
over  here.  [laughs] 

Why? 

The  political  pressures  that  are  put  upon  him,  especially  with 
developers.  I  know.  I  remember  some  years  ago  when  Dianne 
Feinstein  was  mayor,  Walter  Shorenstein  wanted  her  to  do 
something,  and  she  wouldn’t  do  it.  He  was  very  unhappy  and 
didn’t  support  her  for  whatever  she  ran  for,  and  somehow  or 
other  she  was  successful  in  spite  of  Walter  Shorenstein. 

Well,  that  is  a  lot  of  pressure  for  the  elected  officials. 

Yes,  tremendous,  tremendous.  Up  at  that  time,  the  amount  of 
money  you  could  give  to  a  candidate  was  unlimited;  now  it's 
limited  to  $500. 

The  impact  was  very  great. 

Yes. 

Historically,  what  is  your  role  in  representing  developers? 
Say,  let's  take  an  example,  the  Neiman  Marcus  building,  the 
City  of  Paris. 

Oh,  I  represented  them  at  the  hearings,  and  then  our  firm 
represented  them  in  the  lawsuit  that  went  all  the  way  to  the 
supreme  court. 

At  the  hearing,  it  happened  that  I  had  a  young  lawyer 
working  with  me  named  Willie  Brown.  We  worked  together  and 
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worked  on  other  buildings  after  that.  I  can’t  remember  them 
all.  But,  for  instance,  he  and  I  opposed  each  other  when  it 
came  to  the  project  in  Yerba  Buena,  because  he  represented 
Olympia  &  York  and  I  represented  some  other  entity  called  the 
Williams  Company.  This  was  for  the  Yerba  Buena  project.  But 
when  he  won,  he  was  kind  enough  to  say,  "Billy,  come  on.  You 
know  the  real  estate  field;  I  don’t.  We’ll  work  together." 

So  we  did. 

McGarrigle: 

He  won,  so  his  client  got  the  project.  Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

And  then  in  working  together--what  would  that  consist  of? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  our  office  did  most  of  the  legal  work. 

McGarrigle : 

I  see.  Was  he  a  full-time  attorney  with  the  firm  at  one  time? 

Coblentz : 

Not  with  our  firm.  No,  he  was  independent,  but  we  just  worked 
together. 

McGarrigle : 

What’s  it  like  to  be  in  the  middle  of  some  of  these  very 
antagonistic  debates? 

Coblentz : 

I  don’t  take  it  personally.  You  advocate  what  you  think  is 
right  and  do  it  in  as  forceful  a  manner  as  possible  and 
maintain  your  credibility  by  giving  the  facts  as  they  are  and 
telling  the  truth. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  stay  involved  in  the  Neiman  Marcus  litigation  all  the 
way  through? 

Coblentz : 

Our  firm  did;  I  did  not.  My  partner  Bill  McCabe  handled  that 
on  appeal  successfully  in  the  supreme  court. 

McGarrigle: 

Retail  Stores 

So,  because  you've  been  in  San  Francisco  a  long  time,  and 
there  are  so  many  people  who  are  against  tearing  down  the  City 
of  Paris  building,  there  must  have  been  some  personal-- 

Coblentz: 

Oh— 

it 
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Coblentz: 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


It  was  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  It  had  a  wonderful  rotunda 
which  they  replicated  in  many  ways,  but  I  think  what  people 
did  miss  was  that  Neiman  Marcus  was  an  enclosed  building.  You 
didn’t  have  all  the  fenestration,  the  windows,  the  open  space 
that  the  other  did,  but  as  a  store  it  was  a  failure.  That  was 
it.  The  City  of  Paris  was  a  fine  thing. 

Just  like  on  the  corner  of  Sutter  and  Grant  was  another 
store,  The  White  House.  That  failed.  Across  the  street  was 
another  store,  David  Shonwasser.  That  failed.  Farther  down 
the  street  was  Liebes  &  Livingstons.  They  failed.  Then  there 
was  a  women* s  store  on  Post  Street,  across  from  what  was  then 
Gumps,  called  Rand,  and  it  failed. 

So,  I  mean,  the  stores,  the  buildings,  were  either  taken 
over  or  just  couldn*t  compete  in  the  market.  Where  Macy*s  was 
used  to  be  O’Connor  &  Moffitt,  and  Macy*s  took  that  over. 

Then  you  look  at  Market  Street  in  recent  years--the  Emporium 
failed.  A  lot  of  failure. 

Yes,  is  that  more  than  normal? 

I  don’t  know. 

I  mean,  you  think  of  Los  Angeles,  and  you  think  of 
Bullocks  and  Bullocks-Wilshire .  They’re  not  there.  Magnins 
is  not  there  anymore.  That  was  a  big  store.  And  you  also  had 
Joseph  Magnin--that  store  failed  or  sold  out  and  failed.  Then 
I.  Magnin--same  thing. 

Did  you  know  the  Magnins? 

Yes.  Cyril  was  a  great  civic  servant.  He  was  terrific, 
really  cared  about  the  city.  And  he  had  an  enormous  flair  and 
great  taste.  When  he  pulled  out,  it  was  taken  over  by  another 
group  that  lacked  that  touch  of  his. 

I  wonder  what  it  is  about  retail  that  is  so  problematic? 

Those  weren’t  small  businesses;  those  were  quite  significant 
businesses.  Not  on  the  scale  of  Macy’s,  maybe-- 

Yes.  The  department  store,  as  they  say,  is  sort  of  a  dinosaur 
in  many  ways.  When  you  go  to  San  Francisco,  how  many  women’s 
stores  do  you  see  that  are  large?  I  mean,  the  great  success, 
of  course,  is  The  Gap  and  Banana  Republic.  Now,  that’s  not 
stylish  clothes,  but  the  old  days  of  my  mother  buying  stylish 
clothes  and  going  downtown  for  tea  or  whatever  it  is--that’s 
just  not  happening  very  much. 
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I  guess  it’s  the  same  in  men’s  clothes,  too.  You  have 
men’s  clothing  stores,  but  not  large  ones.  They* re  branches 
of  larger  stores--!  was  thinking  of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  with  a 
separate  men’s  store.  Macy’s  has  a  separate  men's  store. 
Bullock  &  Jones. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  remember  where  your  mother  liked  to  shop?  Were  there 
dress  shops  that  you  remember? 

Coblentz: 

No.  I  do  remember  that  there  was  a  store  in  San  Francisco 
where  we  used  to  be  taken  for  clothes  called  Roos  Brothers. 
That  was  for  men  and  boys,  because  I  remember  the  boys*  shop 
used  to  have  a  soda  fountain,  and  you  would  get  free  ice 
cream.  If  your  mother  bought  you  a  suit  for  the  tidy  sum  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  at  the  time,  you  got  an  ice 
cream  soda.  I  thought  it  was  great. 

McGarrigle: 

Where  was  that?  Was  that  the  predecessor  to  Roos-Atkins? 

Coblentz : 

That’s  right,  and  the  big  store  was  on  Stockton  and  Market. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  remember  when  you  would  wear  a  suit  when  you  were 
growing  up? 

Coblentz : 

Mmm,  not  so  often.  [laughter]  But  not  baggy  clothes,  either, 
I  don’t  think.  No. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  it  formal  or  informal  the  way  you  dressed  when  you  were 
young? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  think  informal.  You  know,  sweaters  and  pants.  Yes. 

But  not  the  style  they  use  now  with  the  baggy  pants  or 
anything. 

McGarrigle: 

Not  fourteen  sizes  too  big? 

Coblentz: 

No,  no.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

I  remember  those  stores.  And  Blum’s. 

Coblentz: 

Oh!  California  and  Polk.  One  of  the  few  stores  or  places 
that  is  still  there  is  Swan’s  Oyster  Depot.  Oh,  but  Blum's-- 
both  their  ice  cream  and  their  candies  were  fantastic. 

Farther  down  was  Maskey’s. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  that? 

Coblentz: 

A  candy  store,  just  a  candy  store. 
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McGarrigle: 

Well,  it's  probably  the  way  of  all  cities  that  it's  gone  to 
large  national  and  international  retailers. 

Coblentz : 

I  was  in  Sacramento  last  week,  and  downtown  Sacramento  was,  I 
think,  almost  kind  of  eerie.  Farther  down  there  is  a  Macy's 
and  a  couple  others,  but  then  when  you  go  up  the  street  it's-- 
it  ain’t  much. 

McGarrigle: 

What  has  the  effort  been  in  San  Francisco  to  maintain  a  vital 
business  center? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  is.  vital.  I  mean,  when  you  think  of  downtown 

Oakland,  you  don’t  have  much  shopping  down  there  at  all.  You 
have  office  buildings,  but  that’s  it.  But  in  San  Francisco 
you  look  at  the  department  stores  and  stores--they ' re  there  in 
downtown.  In  fact,  on  Post  Street  between  Stockton  and  Grant, 
all  these  fancy  stores  are  there.  You  know,  they  have  a 
Bulgari,  Versace.  You  name  them,  they  are  there.  Eddie  Bauer 
just  fixed  over  their  store  completely. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  think  some  of  the  Asian  financial  crisis  is  impacting 
businesses  in  San  Francisco? 

Coblentz : 

It  will.  Sure,  it  will,  because  of  the  retail  trade.  I  was 
talking  to  people  at  a  duty-free  shop,  and  they  are  really 
impacted  because  of  the  shortage--for  want  of  a  better  word-- 
of  Japanese  tourists.  Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  see  that  in  office  space  as  well? 

Coblentz : 

Not  yet.  No.  There’s  still  enough  here.  The  office  space  is 
really  not  foreign  firms,  it's  domestic. 

McGarrigle: 

Parkine  and  Conflicts  Around  Growth 

What  about  some  of  these  early  conflicts  around  growth?  Let's 
see,  there  was  a  proposed  transit  fee  at  one  point--five 
dollars  per  square  foot? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

That's  when  Toby  Rosenblatt  was  the  president  of  the  planning 
committee?  And  Richard  Morton,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  He  worked  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that's  right. 
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McGarrigle: 

And  Quentin  Kopp,  supervisor? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  [someone  knocks] 

We* re  guilty!  Did  you  want  this? 

McGarrigle: 

We  have  it  reserved  until  noon. 

Coblentz: 

[whispers  something]  [laughter] 

Sure.  But  then  you  have  to  balance  it.  If  you  start 
having  a  transit  fee,  what  does  it  do  to  your  downtown?  Who's 
going  to  build  downtown? 

The  idea  was  to  force  people  to  take  transit  to  come 
downtown.  Garages  are  too  expensive.  We  wanted  to  keep 
automobiles  away,  but  people  still  take  automobiles. 

You  look  at  Union  Square  Garage  and  St.  Mary’s  Garage, 
and  they’re  full.  And  they’re  full  because  there  are 
reasonable  prices  for  parking,  too.  They  have  a  parking 
authority  that  can  borrow  money  at  a  fairly  reasonable  rate, 
because  they're  a  municipal  entity. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Sutter /Stockton  garage--that ' s  very  reasonable. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  that's  the  same.  It’s  under  the  same  parking  authority 
as  Union  Square.  Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

When  you  represent  a  developer,  how  much  involvement  do  you 
have  with  the  parking  authority? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  you  don't  have  anything  with  the  parking  authority, 
because  a  lot  of  these  developers  had  places  where--.  You  had 
to  have  so  many  parking  spaces  per  square  feet  in  your  own 
building. 

Now,  Gap  is  talking  about  a  building--a  south  of  Market 
office,  not  a  retail  store--and  they  were  going  to  share  it 
with  Montgomery  Securities.  We  went  to  see  the  mayor--Don 
Fisher  and  I  did--and  said,  "You  need  more  parking,  and  we’ll 
tell  you  why.  People  who  work  for  Montgomery  Securities  are 
quite  affluent  with  their  Maseratis  and  whatever  it  is,  but, 
more  than  that,  they  come  to  work  around  three  or  four  in  the 
morning  because  of  the  markets,  and  there's  no  public 
transportation  at  that  time." 

And  he  agreed.  He  said,  "You  can  have  a  lot  more 
parking,  just  for  that  purpose." 
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McGarrigle: 

It  would  be  all  underground? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  it  would  be  underground.  Oh,  yes.  And  it's  expensive  to 
do  it.  But  where  are  they  going  to  park,  how  are  they  going 
to  get  there  at  those  early  hours?  Now,  the  parking  would  be 
available  for  the  general  public  in  the  evening  hours--around 
that  neighborhood  there  are  restaurants  and  whatever--at  a 
fairly  reasonable  rate.  But  these  are  not  transient  parking; 
they  are  so-called  long  term. 

And  I  think  you  have  to  be  flexible  and  realistic  on  some 
of  these  things,  but  the  idea  has  always  been  to  force  people 
to  take  public  transportation.  Keep  them  out  on  the 
periphery,  and  they  take  public  transportation  in.  That's 
fine  to  talk  about,  but--.  [laughs]  And  you  do  have  to 
improve  your  public  transportation. 

McGarrigle: 

More  on  Representing  Developers 

Has  BART  changed  things?  I  mean,  were  pre-BART  days 
different,  in  terms  of  representing  clients  before  the 
commission?  BART  seems  to  move  many,  many  people. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  it  does.  It's  good. 

McGarrigle: 

I  don't  know  how  many  people  ride  Muni,  but  a  lot  of  people- - 

Coblentz : 

It's  good.  And,  also,  what  happened--!  remember  it  was  at--we 
just  sold  the  building--525  Market--and  we  were  willing-- 
that's  at  First  and  Market--to  put  some  money  up  to  help  build 
the  station  for  BART  at  that  juncture. 

McGarrigle: 

As  you  were  putting  the  building  up? 

Coblentz : 

The  building  was  going  to  go  up,  but  also  we  were  going  to 
have  a  BART  station  to  help  defray  the  cost. 

McGarrigle: 

That  made  a  lot  of  sense. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  Oh,  sure.  Because  it's  an  enormous  building,  and  for 
the  people  to  get  there  meant  a  great  deal,  especially  for  the 
workers.  Same  with  up  where  Nordstrom  is,  too,  on  that,  it 
helped. 

McGarrigle: 

What  developer  was  that? 
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Coblentz : 

Well,  at  that  time  I  think  it  was  Sheldon  Gordon--!  think.  I 
don’t  remember.  But  in  all  of  this  you  have  to  think  of  your 
building’s  impact  on  the  neighborhood,  its  impact  on  the  city, 
whether  the  taxes  that  you  pay  are  going  to  defray  all  the 
costs  that  the  city  must  incur.  These  are  all  factors  in 
there,  because  if  you  don’t  consider  it,  somebody  will  at  the 
hearing  and  raise  those  questions. 

McGarrigle: 

In  your  relationship  with  the  developer,  how  do  you  work  out 
coming  to  a  decision  as  to  how  you  present  those  factors? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  you  have  to  be  tough. 

I  can  still  remember  years  ago  when  Tom  Wilcox  was  the 
head  of  what  was  then  the  Crocker  Bank.  He  wanted  to  go  up  so 
high,  and  I  said,  ’’You  can’t,  because  you’ll  never  get  it 
through.  That’s  all.** 

”Aw!  ” 

”I’ve  talked  to  people,  and  you’re  not  going  to  do  it. 

And  I’m  not  going  to  go  before  the  commission  and  say  it.” 

I  represented  PG&E  on  Market  Street  after  Loma  Prieta 
[earthquake],  and  that  beautiful  building  that  they  had  there 
on  the  200  block  of  Market. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes. 

Coblentz : 

They  wanted  to  tear  it  down.  We  looked  at  it,  and  we  said, 
’’You  can’t  do  it.  It’s  a  landmark.  You’re  going  to  spend  an 
enormous  amount  of  money  on  legal  fees  for  us,  and  we’re  not 
going  to  win,  and  you’re  going  to  have  to  rehabilitate  the 
building,  which  will  be  more  expensive,  but  in  the  end  it’s 
going  to  be  a  lot  cheaper,  because  we  can  get  the  permits,  we 
don’t  have  to  start  fighting  on  this,  and  you’ll  have  a 
beautiful  building.”  And  it  worked  out. 

McGarrigle: 

It  needed  to  be  improved  because  of  damage  from  the 
earthquake? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  yes.  That  was  tremendous.  Yes,  it  had  to  be.  It  was 
seismically  unsafe. 

McGarrigle: 

Now,  that’s  up  from  One  Market.  One  Market  Plaza  was  also 
significantly  rehabed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  or  so. 
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Coblentz : 

Yes,  yes,  but  that  was  by  a  developer  because  they  wanted  to 
do  it;  it  wasn’t  because  of  the  earthquake.  That  was  the  old 
Southern  Pacific  building. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  that's  right. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  But  I  think  you  have  an  obligation  to  your  client  to 
tell  them  what  you  think  is  feasible.  You  know,  you  come  to 
me,  and  you  want  to  sue  the  University  of  California,  and 
"What  are  ray  chances  of  winning?"  Well,  X  percent.  Not 
really.  Now,  here  you  get  a  better  feeling,  because--unlike 
in  your  case,  where  I  couldn’t  talk  to  a  judge--in  this  case 
you  could  have  preliminary  meetings  with  the  planning  staff 
and  others  to  sort  of  get  an  idea. 

McGarrigle: 

What  do  you  think  the  issues  are  that  will  be  interesting  to 
people  in  the  future  when  they  study  this  period  of 
development  in  San  Francisco? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  think  the  emerging  growth  of  a  city  that  wasn't  a 
large  city  at  all,  and  how  its  downtown  maintained  itself, 
unlike  other  cities,  including  Los  Angeles.  Up  until 
recently,  Los  Angeles  had  gone  way  downhill  as  far  as 
downtown,  certainly  in  the  retail  area  that  doesn't  have 
offices.  Still,  in  downtown  Los  Angeles  you  don't  have  the 
department  stores  anymore  down  there  at  all. 

McGarrigle: 

What  do  you  think  the  factors  are  in  San  Francisco  that  allow 
that?  I  mean,  other  than  geography? 

Coblentz : 

Because  we're  a  small  city.  Geography.  We're  a  small  city. 
Because  the  probabilities  are  that  if  you  work  downtown  [Los 
Angeles]  your  home  is  out  in  Beverly  Hills  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  that's  where  you  can  shop  and  everybody  will  sort  of 
converge.  That's  really  your  city,  not  downtown  Los  Angeles. 

McGarrigle: 

Philanthropy 

Do  you  think  there's  a  tie  in  with  some  of  the  families  who 
have  philanthropic  goals  in  terms  of  giving  back  to  the  city? 
We  talked  about  that  last  time,  in  terms  of  how  San  Francisco 
might  differ  from  L.A.  or  New  York. 

Coblentz : 

It's  interesting.  There  was  this  piece  in  the  news--you  gave 
it  to  me--comparing  New  York  and  L.A.  in  charitable  giving. 
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McGarrigle:  Yes. 


Coblentz : 

The  Blythes  did  give  to  the  city,  Zellerbach  did  to  some 
degree,  Haas  certainly,  the  Crockers  did.  People  who  did  want 
to  give  something  back  to  the  city. 

As  I  said,  when  you  look  at  the  amount  of  money 
contributed  to  the  museums,  to  the  library,  to  the  opera--the 
buildings,  I'm  talking  about--to  the  symphony,  there  are 
people  who  have  given  back  to  the  city  very  much  in  kind. 

McGarrigle: 

How  about  the  Gettys? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they  do  it  in  their  quiet  way,  but  they  don't  want--. 
They  are  not  interested  in  buildings.  They  don't  need  their 
name  up  there.  Gordon  and  Ann  both  really  are  interested  in 
music,  and  so  they  did  give  money,  certainly  for  the  opera  and 
symphony  for  their  building,  but  that's  it.  They  had  their 
own  quiet  way.  I  told  you  they  gave  a  large  amount  of  money 
to  the  Berkeley  campus,  the  University  of  California.  But 
Gordon  will  support,  say,  the  Russian  Symphony  in  what  they 
do.  But  that's  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  that's  international  also. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  But  they're  newcomers  here.  They're  not  old  timers. 

McGarrigle: 

How  long  have  they  been  here? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know,  for  years. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz : 

The  Era  of  "Jake  the  Master"  Ehrlich,  Louis  Lurie,  and 

Beniamin  Swie 

I  think  of  the  days  you  had  a  well  known  criminal  lawyer 
called  J.  Jake  "the  Master"  Ehrlich.  He  was  a  character.  He 
bled  easily,  and  he  always  wore  very  starched  shirts  with  cuff 
links.  So,  when  he  would  address  a  jury,  he  would  pound  on 
the  railings,  his  hands  would  bleed,  and  it  would  show  on  his 
shirt.  This  man,  really  oblivious  to  pain.  He  was  fighting 
for  his  client.  [taps  on  table  for  emphasis]  And  he 
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who  subsequently  was  indicted  and  convicted  of  perjury  and 
bribery. 

After  it  was  over,  Russell  Wolden  mumbled  a  few  things 
and  said,  "Okay,  okay.  And  I'll  see  you  tonight,  Ben,  sure." 

I  said,  "What  was  that?" 

He  said,  "Bill,  that  was  a  very  productive  meeting,  but 
that  cost  me  twenty  people,"  as  his  guests,  that  is  Russell 
Wolden' s  guests,  in  the  Venetian  Room  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel, 
[laughs] 

McGarrigle: 

That's  the  way  business  was  done? 

Coblentz : 

No.  That  was  the  way  Russell  Wolden  did  business.  Yes.  This 
was  for  a  good  cause,  and  we  were  absolutely  right  on  that, 
but  his  services  were  terminated  by  a  conviction.  It  was  a 
smaller  community.  There  was  a  Judge  Timothy  I.  Fitzpatrick, 
and  he  had  probate  matters.  He  would  appoint  his  clerk,  Jerry 
Romani,  to  be  the  appraiser  of  all  these  estates.  There  was  a 
waiter  at  the  Olympic  Club  who  left  a  will.  He  [Judge 
Fitzpatrick]  didn't  think  it  was  right,  so  he  asked  me  to 
represent  his  heirs,  which  I  did.  Of  course,  he  tried  the 
case,  and  of  course  I  won. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  I  lost  that.  That  was  a  complicated  story. 

Coblentz : 

It  was  a  waiter  at  the  Olympic  Club. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

And  he  wrote  a  will.  I  think  the  provisions  were  that  he 
excluded  his  family.  It  wasn't  a  great  estate,  a  large 
estate,  but  Fitzpatrick  felt  that  was  wrong,  and  he  asked  me 
to  represent  the  heirs,  which  I  did.  So  I  filed  suit  and 
tried  the  case  before  Judge  Fitzpatrick.  You  know,  I  won. 

Or,  when  I  first  started  out,  there  was  a  former  district 
attorney  who  then  was  a  municipal  judge  named  Matthew  Brady 
who  was  drunk  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  But  the  senior  partner 
of  the  firm  of  Heller  Ehrraan  White  &  McAuliffe,  Mr. 

McAulliffe,  he  said,  "I  want  you  to  go  down  and  represent" 
such-and-such,  "and  make  sure  that  justice  is  done." 

So  I  went  down  there,  and  I  said,  "Your  Honor,  I'm  here 
at  the  behest  of  Florence  McAuliffe,  and  he  wants  to  make 
certain,  because  we  represent"  such-and-such  "that  justice  is 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz: 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


represented  some  pretty  disreputable  clients.  I'll  say  that, 
[laughter]  But  he  was  a  character. 

Then  there  was  Louie  Lurie,  who  was  a  real  estate  mogul 
who  was  very  active.  He  loved  the  movies,  and  he  used  to  have 
a  lot  of  f riends--Louis  B.  Mayer  from  Los  Angeles  and  others-- 
and  he  would  put  money  into  movies.  He  owned  the  Curran  and 
the  Geary  Theaters,  which  were  our  only  legitimate  theaters. 
And  he  owned  a  great  deal  of  downtown  real  estate.  Every  day 
he  ate  at  Jack's  Restaurant  and  had  his  table  there  where  he 
would  regale  his  friends  and  entertain  people. 

He  set  up  the  Louis  Lurie  Foundation.  It's  a  small 
foundation,  but  very  generous.  His  son,  Bob,  is  a  wonderful 
guy  who  has  maintained  the  real  estate. 

Then  there  was  Ben  Swig--Benjamin  Harrison  Swig--who  was 
from  Boston,  who  came  out  here  during  the  Second  World  War  and 
bought  the  Fairmont  Hotel  and  developed  that  and  then  had  real 
estate  all  over.  He  was  extremely  generous--!  mean,  to  the 
extent  where  he  had  a  card  printed  showing  all  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  largess.  [laughs]  He  was  a  trustee  of 
USF--University  of  San  Francisco--and  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara,  while,  at  the  same  time,  being  very  active  in  Jewish 
affairs . 

And  he  was  a  devoted  Democrat.  He  helped  in  many  ways 
people  like  Pat  Brown  to  become  governor.  I  always  remember 
when  I  was  doing  work  for  Pat  Brown  and  Ben  Swig  wrote  a 
letter.  He  said,  "I  want  to  recommend”  such-and-such  a  person 
”for  a  judgeship,"  extolling  all  his  virtues  and  everything, 
and  sending  a  copy  to  that  person.  But  on  the  original 
letter,  he  wrote,  "P.S.  Personally,  he's  a  shit."  [laughter) 

He  had  some  obligation  to  this  person  to  submit  paperwork? 

Sure,  sure.  But  he  was  really  a  genuinely  generous, 
thoughtful  person. 

Did  you  work  together? 

In  politics?  Yes. 

And  in  local  San  Francisco,  in  real  estate  matters? 

Some  things.  I  remember  going  with  him.  We  represented  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Federation,  and  they  had  a  building,  and  we  had 
some  problems  there  on  the  taxes,  and  we  thought  we  were 
right.  So  we  went  to  see  the  then-assessor,  Russell  Wolden, 
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done."  [pounds  as  though  using  a  gavel)  Case  dismissed. 

[ laughter) 

But  that  was  trivial  things,  no  big  things.  It  was  a 
much  closer  community.  That's  when  you  have  the  Blythe- 
Zellerbach  committee.  These  were  people  of  some  affluence  and 
influence  who  would  try  to  seek  betterment  of  the  city, 
whether  it  be  transportation,  development,  or  anything  else. 

McGarrigle : 

What  has  come  to  replace  that  now? 

Coblentz : 

Nothing.  Now  you  have  SPUR.  It's  a  good  organization,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  no,  no.  It's  too  diffuse.  You  have 
the  Harvey  Milk  Democratic  Club.  [laughs)  Whatever  the 

Republicans  have.  And  in  every  area  of  the  city  you  have 
improvement  clubs--the  Nob  Hill  Improvement  Club--whatever  it 
may  be.  They're  the  ones  who  mobilize  the  people  on  the 
issues.  You  go  to  these  meetings.  Years  ago  I  remember 
going,  and  these  improvement  clubs--and  there  are  not  many 
people  there,  but  they  are  sort  of  kings  for  the  day. 

McGarrigle: 

Has  the  Lurie  family  continued  with  their  real  estate 
holdings? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  They  still  own  property,  both  here  and  in  Chicago. 
That's  where  he  came  from  originally.  I  don't  think  much 
outside  at  all.  And  there  was  only  one  son,  Bob  Lurie,  and  he 
has  continued  on.  His  office  is  in  the  Bank  of  America 
Building.  He  was  the  one  who  used  to  own  the  San  Francisco 
Giants,  and  then  was  unable  to  get  voter  approval  for  a  new 
stadium,  so  he  sold  the  team.  He'd  just  had  enough. 

McGarrigle: 

What's  happening  with  the  new  stadium  now? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  it's  underway.  It's  on  budget  and  on  time.  I  don't  know 
if  that  will  continue,  but  it's  there. 

McGarrigle: 

What's  the  exact  location? 

Coblentz : 

I  can't  tell  you.  Near  China  Basin. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay ,  okay . 

tt 

Coblentz : 

Then  there  was  one  person  called  Dolly  Fine  who  owned  a  house 
of  ill  repute.  I  remember  when  I  was  very  young  and  in 
dancing  school,  one  of  the  mothers  found  that  some  of  our 
boys--who  were,  you  know,  fifteen  or  sixteen--were  going  to 
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Dolly  Fine’s,  so  they  raided  the  place.  [laughs)  I  wasn’t 
there.  [laughter]  They  had  to  raid  the  place  and  they  caught 
these  young  kids  at  Dolly  Fine’s. 

But  he  [Jake  Ehrlich]  had  some  people  who  had  committed 
murders.  I  don’t  remember  the  names.  He  represented  them  and 
did  pretty  well  for  them. 

McGarrigle: 

All  criminal  matters? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  It  was  only  criminal. 

He  was  very  dapper,  and  he  would  buy  fancy  suits  for 
people  at  the  police  department.  Then  he  would  take  that  as  a 
deduction.  You  couldn’t  do  that  nowadays,  [laughs]  but  it  was 
a  business  deduction,  because  they  would  steer  clients  to  him, 
and  he,  in  turn,  would  benefit  by  it.  [laughs] 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  widely  known? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  don’t  know  how  widely  known  it  was. 

McGarrigle: 

What  period  of  time  was  that,  would  you  say? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  think  that  was  in  the  forties.  Yes,  the  late  thirties 
and  the  forties,  and  going  into  the  fifties,  too.  He  was 
called  J.W.  ’’The  Master”  Ehrlich. 

I’m  not  sure  how  many  cases  he  actually  tried,  but  he 
could  work  deals  out  for  the  defendants. 

McGarrigle : 

That’s  interesting.  Well,  let’s  stop  for  today. 

Coblentz : 

Okay.  Thank  you. 

San  Francisco  Foundation  and  the  Buck  Trust 

[Interview  10:  June  10,  1998]  tip 

McGarrigle: 

We  are  talking  about  the  San  Francisco  Foundation. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  the  San  Francisco  Foundation  was  given  control  of  the  so- 
called  Buck  Trust,  and  the  Buck  Trust  had  stock  in  an  oil 
company,  in  what  was  then  a  small  trust  of  maybe  $25  million. 
With  the  oil  company,  its  assets  became  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars. 
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The  provisions  of  the  trust  were  that  the  money  was  to  be 
spent  in  Marin  County,  The  San  Francisco  Foundation  didn't 
want  to  be  inhibited  by  that  particular  provision,  and  so  a 
suit  was  brought  in  Marin  County  and  an  outside  judge,  Homer 
Thompson,  who  was  from  Palo  Alto,  was  brought  in. 

I  was  asked  by  some  people  to  come  in  and  see  if  I  could 
settle  it,  and  I  went  to  see  the  judge,  who  I  knew.  He 
welcomed  me,  and  I  outlined  to  him  what  I  thought,  but  nothing 
really  detailed.  Then  I  was  told  by  the  attorneys  for  the  San 
Francisco  Foundation  that  ray  presence  was  neither  needed  or 
accepted,  so  I  bowed  out. 

Subsequently,  it  was  ruled  that  they  should  set  up  a 

Marin  Foundation,  money  taken  away  from  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation,  and  it  would  be  spent  in  Marin  County.  Because  of 
the  enormous  assets  and  the  income  that  was  generated,  they 
are  now  almost  finished,  with  the  large  complex  of  buildings 
as  a  center  for  research  for  the  aging. 

McGarrigle : 

In  Marin? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Definitely  in  Marin. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  remember  who  the  people  were  who  would  have  suggested 
that  you  participate? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  can't  remember  back. 

McGarrigle: 

And  Mrs.  Goldman  was  president  of  the  foundation  at  that  time? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

Would  she  talk  about  her  thoughts  on  the  divisiveness  of  the 
issue? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  that  was  self-evident.  Divisiveness  is  what  was 
happening.  A  lot  of  people,  and  I  was  among  them,  had  some 
reservations  about  all  the  money  being  spent  in  Marin  County. 
Sure,  you  could  say  they  need  it,  but  it  could  be  spread 
around  the  Bay  Area  in  what  I  thought  a  more  effective  manner. 

I  thought  that  setting  up  a  center  for  the  aging  in  Marin 
County  was  in  some  ways  a  duplication  of  what  the  University 
of  California  was  doing,  but  they  obtained  the  services  of  a 
distinguished  professor  from  USC  who  now  heads  it.  Where 
they're  going,  I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle: 

Had  you  been  included,  what  steps  would  you  have  taken  to-- 
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Coblentz : 

Well,  I  wouldn’t  have  been  included.  I  didn’t  want  it.  I 
would  have  just  wanted  that  it  be  a  wider  choice  of  area  for 
the  giving.  That's  all. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  a  matter  of  interpretation  that  it  became  so  limited, 
ultimately,  to  Marin?  I  mean,  do  you  think  there  was  room  for 
interpretation  that  it  be  there? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  was  pretty  strict,  except  you  could  use  the  doctrine 
of  cy  pres--you  know,  what  was  the  donor’s  intent--and  perhaps 
get  something  there.  At  that  time,  there  was  a  willingness  to 
give  at  least  on  one  side  of  Marin,  but  that  was  it.  In  a 
lawsuit,  there's  no--.  You  always  try  to  work  out  a 
compromise  if  you  can.  If  you  can. 

Rhoda  Goldman 

McGarrigle: 

We're  working  on  a  volume,  a  collection  of  interviews  in 
meraoriara  for  Rhoda  Goldman.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Goldman  growing 
up  in  San  Francisco? 

Coblentz : 

Sure!  We  all  grew  up  together. 

McGarrigle: 

In  a  few  square  blocks,  I  think,  looking  at-- 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  She  went  to  Burke's.  I  went  to  public  schools,  but 
we  all  knew  each  other.  We  went  to  the  same,  I  guess,  dancing 
school,  and  we  were  all  friends.  Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

It  seems,  reviewing  her  oral  history,  that  she  was  always 
involved  in  public  life  in  San  Francisco. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Her  whole  family  was.  Her  brothers,  both  Peter  and 
Walter  Haas,  were  involved.  Her  father  was  involved.  Her 
uncle,  Dan  Koshland,  was  involved.  I  mean,  they  have  a  long, 
long  history  of  community  service,  public  service--not 
elected,  but  public  service. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  She  says  in  her  oral  history  that  one  of  the  ways  that 
she  and  her  husband  passed  on  to  their  children  the  idea  about 
charitable  giving  is  that  they  would  give  them  an  allowance, 
but  part  of  the  condition  was  that  10  percent  of  the  allowance 
had  to  be  given  to  charity,  and  they  could  select  the  charity, 
and  that  was  a  way  that  they  got  the  children  excited  about 
their  contributions. 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


Hmra,  well,  the  children  have  certainly  carried  on  the 
tradition.  And  it  is  interesting--you  compare  the  Goldmans 
and  the  Haases  to  other  families  that  don't  have  to  be 
mentioned  who  have  no  sense  of  charitable  giving--none 
whatsoever.  Take  the  Getty  family.  Ann  and  Gordon  are 
generous,  but  the  sons  don't  do  anything. 

That's  really  interesting. 

It's  like  that  old  song  from  South  Pacific ,  when  they  talk 
about  discrimination  or  prejudice,  you've  got  to  be  taught. 
We're  not  born  prejudiced,  but  the  situations  where  you  are 
raised,  the  words  that  you  hear,  and  the  thoughts  that  are 
given  to  you--that's  what  does  it.  And  with  charity,  when  you 
are  told  to  realize  the  importance  of  charitable  giving  and  of 
helping  others,  really  helping  others,  that's  meaningful.  But 
you've  got  to  be  taught. 


Jewish  Community  and  Thoughts  on  Giving 


I  want  to  show  you  a  couple  things. 

[ tape  interruption] 

There's  always  been,  in  the  Jewish  community,  a  lot  of  big 
givers.  You  look  in  the  past,  the  same  way.  But  the  Crockers 
didn't  give  very  much.  Certainly,  the  DeYoung  family  is  not 
known  for  its  generosity,  except  when  it  comes  to  an  edifice, 
and  certainly  nothing  like  that.  Now,  they  may  plead  poor,  I 
don't  know. 

And  then  in  the  Silicon  Valley,  of  course,  the  big 
example--as  I  told  you  is  the  story  of  Hewlett  Packard--I  said 
to  Bill  Hewlett,  "You're  so  generous.  Why  isn't  the  rest  of 
Silicon  Valley  like  that?" 

He  said,  "Well,  they're  nouveau  riche." 

I  said,  "But,  Bill,  so  are  you,  but  you've  got  it." 

Well,  a  lot  of  them,  I  guess,  feel  they  have  the  stock, 
but  not  the  cash.  I  don't  know.  I  mean,  you  read  about  Larry 
Ellison  of  Oracle  building  a  $40  million  house,  but  what  does 
he  do  as  far  as  giving  to,  quote,  "worthy  causes"?  I  don't 
know.  So  much  of  it  is  spent,  as  Thorston  Veblen  would  say, 
in  conspicuous  consumption.  I  know  that  Bill  Hewlett  has  a 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
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nice  house,  but  not  a  pretentious  house,  and  Dave  Packard. 

And  then,  look  at  the  enormity  of  wealth  that  they  have  given 
to  foundations  for  great  purposes.  But  some  people  are  afraid 
to  part  with  it,  I  guess. 

The  argument  I  have  used  with  people  of  immense  wealth  is 
it  would  be  more  fun  to  be  around  when  you  can  see  the  results 
of  your  giving,  rather  than  leave  it  to  a  foundation.  Maybe 
that  foundation  won't  necessarily  pursue  all  the  things  you 
want  and  is  run  by  others,  and  that’s  not  a  good  way  to  do  it. 

And  have  you  seen  people  respond  to  that  argument  and  change 
their  approach? 

Yep,  sure  have. 

Well,  you  know,  I'll  cite  the  example  of,  say,  the  Koret 
Foundation,  which  had  a  lot  of  fighting,  investigation, 
because  it  looked  like  the  trustees  were  benefitting 
themselves.  I'd  sit  there,  and  some  people  would  say,  "Well, 
Joe  Koret  really  would  feel  strongly  about  this."  I  never 
knew  Joe  Koret,  never  met  Joe  Koret,  but  I  understand  he  was  a 
very  difficult-tight  guy,  and  he  wouldn't  have  given  anything 
away.  [laughter]  But  he  did.  So  when  they  point  out  that 
this  charity  would  be  meaningful  to  him,  I  take  that  with  a 
grain  of  salt. 

How  did  the  foundation  get  to  be  set  up,  then,  if  he  didn't 
have  the  generosity? 

Well,  he  had  no  children.  His  wife  died  and  he  wanted  to  save 
money.  To  save  money,  you  set  up  a  foundation,  otherwise  it 
goes  to  Uncle  Sam,  and  he  doesn't  even  give  you  a  thank  you. 

There  are  so  many  different  ways  of  giving,  though.  This 
article,  the  one  we're  looking  at  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal , 
talks  about  one  way  the  donor  retains  almost  exclusive 
control,  and  then  there  are  others--the  private  foundation. 
Have  you  seen  the  change  in  the  tax  law  influence  the 
decisions  people  are  making  about  the  way  they're  setting  up 
their  giving? 

Oh,  yes.  Sure.  But,  I  mean--Richard  Goldman  and  Rhoda--they 
bought  out  of  Levi  Strauss  when  they  had,  in  addition  to  what 
they  already  owned,  over  a  billion  dollars.  They  had  the 
foundation  before,  but  they  did  so  many  wonderful  things.  Of 
course,  I'm  prejudiced  because  they  gave  $10  million  here  for 
the  Institute  for  Governmental  Studies.  They  figured  the  Haas 
Business  School  handles  other  parts  of  the  family.  But  it's 
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wonderful.  I  mean,  this  Goldman  prize,  it's  really  the  thing 
in  ecology.  It's  becoming  even  more  meaningful  as  time  goes 
on.  I  can't  remember  what  the  stipend  is  that  they  give-- 
$60,000  or  $70,000  per  person  to  five  persons. 

McGarrigle : 

I  think  it  might  be  up  to  $75,000. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

It  transcends  politics. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  and  the  judges  they  have,  they  are  people  of  great  values 
and  wonderful  reputations. 

McGarrigle : 

Have  you  followed  it  over  the  years? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes. 
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Politics  and  Media  Issues 

McGarrigle: 

I  went  to  an  IGS  [Institute  of  Governmental  Studies]  seminar 
lately.  It  was  a  review  of  the  Clinton  presidency. 

Coblentz : 

Who  was  on  the  panel? 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  Mervyn  Field-- 

Coblentz : 

He's  delightful. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  he  was.  Deedee  Meyers,  Elizabeth  Drew,  and  Haynes 
Johnson. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  saw  that  in  the  newsletter.  Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  it  was  moderated  by  the  head  of  IGS.  Well,  Nelson  Polsby 
was  out  of  the  country,  but  Jerry  Lubenow. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  he's  good.  He  used  to  be  with  Newsweek . 

McGarrigle : 

Very  good. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  They  had  good  attendance? 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  It  was  the  first  one  I  had  been  to.  I  really  enjoyed 
it.  They  talked  about  the  historic  changes  in  the  press--the 
twenty-four  hour  media  coverage,  CNN,  you  know,  all  hours  of 
day  and  night--and  the  change  in  technology,  and  what  that 
means  now  for  the  presidency. 

An  important  concern  of  a  lot  of  the  panelists  was  the 
ability  of  leaders  to  make  a  decision  in  a  time  of  crisis. 

They  talked  about  Kennedy  in  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  and  how 
he  took  three  days  to  ponder  his  decision,  and  they  questioned 
whether  a  president  would  have  more  than  a  few  minutes  to  do 
that  now  with  the  media  attention  on  them.  So,  in  other 
words,  if  it  was  an  event  that  the  media  had  gotten  wind  of, 
then  there  might  be  very  little  time. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  used  to  be  that  the  executive  office  could  phone  the 
New  York  Times  or  the  important  newspaper:  "Can  you  hold  the 
story  for  a  bit?'*  They  did  in  the  past,  but  with  everybody 
else  traipsing  around  there--certainly  television,  cable,  and 
everything  else--it's  pretty  hard.  The  pressures  are  there  to 
reach  a  decision.  Sure. 
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McGarrigle : 

Do  you  think  it's  a  concern  that  we  should  all  have  about--? 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  More  and  more  you  see  on  television  the  various 
programs,  exclusives,  all  about  somebody's  sex  life  or 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  people  are  hyped  up  for  things  like 
that.  So  the  idea  of  contemplative  decisions  is  difficult 
with  everybody  banging  on  the  door  and  raising  questions  about 
why  and  wherefore  and  so  forth. 

I  mean,  this  technology  to  China.  I  don't  know  enough 
about  it,  but  implications  made  that  maybe  it  was  a  trade-off 
for  a  large  corporate  giver,  to  do  just  that.  And  then,  I 
blame  a  lot  of  it,  though,  just  on  the  participants. 

When  [Monica)  Lewinsky's  lawyer,  Ginsberg--he  was  a  fool! 
He  loved  the  media  and  all  of  that,  and  he  was  compromising 
his  client  all  the  time.  Why?  It  wasn't  the  newspapers,  it 
was  that  camera  looking  at  him,  he  could  pontificate  to  his 
heart's  content. 

Attorney-Client  Privilege  and  Privacy 

McGarrigle: 

Is  there  a  way  to  go  back,  do  you  think?  Away  from  this? 

Coblentz : 

No.  We  let  the  Pandora  out  of  the  box.  CNN  is  there;  you 
can't  stop  them.  And  the  inquiring  reporters  now  are 
ubiquitous.  Even  your  garbage  can  isn't  sacrosanct  anymore. 
And  I  was  thinking  this  morning  about  attorney-client 
privilege.  I  was  the  attorney  for  this  estate,  a  substantial 
amount  of  money.  The  husband  died  and  left  it  unequally 
amongst  his  children.  Now,  I'm  not  going  to  tell  them  of  my 
discussions  with  the  father.  We  did  discuss  it,  and  I  took 
notes,  but  it  was  really,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned,  privileged 
communication.  Now  he's  died.  Does  that  mean  I  can  tell 
them,  "Well,  he  didn't  like  you,  or  he  didn't  want  this 
thing"?  I  don't  think  so. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  see  that  coming  and  being  called  into  question? 

Coblentz : 

Sure . 

McGarrigle: 

And  have  there  been  cases  where  you've  been  threatened? 

Coblentz: 

No.  Not  yet.  The  Supreme  Court  has  this  now  under  submission 
on  the  Vincent  Foster  notes  before  he  died.  Of  course, 
they're  going  to  say,  "This  is  a  criminal  proceeding,  it's 
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important,"  and  so  forth.  But  how  far  you  go  on  the  attorney- 
client  privilege,  and--I  don’t  like  that  word--but  the 
chilling  effect  it  will  have  on  clients  to  be  candid  with 
their  lawyer.  It’s  really  troublesome. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  do  you  think  it’s  a  part  of  a  broader  threat  to  privacy 
in  general? 

Coblentz : 

Sure . 

McGarrigle : 

There  was  an  article,  it  may  have  been  in  the  New  Yorker 
lately,  about  privacy,  and  I  can’t  remember  where  it  was 
exactly  that  I  read  it.  It  talked  about  how  during  the  early 
life  of  our  republic  it  was  clear  to  the  legal  establishment 
that  you  could  not  require  somebody  to  turn  over  personal 
diaries  and  what  threat  that  was  to  individual  freedom  and 
privacy,  and  how  that  idea  has  really  been  so  eroded. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  Justice  Louis  Brandeis  wrote  so  much  on  the  right  of 
privacy,  but  now  they’re  subpoenaing  records  of  a  bookstore  to 
see  what  books  I  bought  for  you.  [Kenneth]  Starr,  seems  to 
me,  has  a  real  vendetta  here,  and  I  think  he’s  doing  a 
disservice  to  everyone  on  this.  And,  with  Starr  here,  I  don’t 
see  how  he’s  doing  this.  He’s  arguing  cases  for  his  new  firm, 
Kirkland  and  Ellis,  before  the  Court  of  Appeals. 

McGarrigle : 

I  didn’t  know  that. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  Big  case.  Now  you  have  to  prepare  for  it.  Then 
he’s  handling  this  particular  special  prosecutor’s  matter. 
Honestly,  I  think  that’s  wrong.  You  take  this  job--he*s  the 
only  one  who’s  done  it,  but  you  take  this  job,  and  this  is 
your  full-time  position. 

McGarrigle: 

The  case  that  he’s  handling  before  the  Court  of  Appeals--he * s 
doing  that-- 

Coblentz : 

As  an  attorney  for  Kirkland  and  Ellis,  representing  a  paying 
client. 

McGarrigle: 

Has  there  been  much  public  comment  about  this? 

Coblentz : 

Not  enough. 

McGarrigle : 

What’s  your  sense  of  where  things  are  going,  in  terms  of  the 
change  in  technology,  the  erosion  of  some  of  the  basic 
concepts  around  privacy? 
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Coblentz: 

They  ain’t  much.  [laughter)  That's  all  I  can  say.  Some 
years  ago,  didn't  we  say  that  you  could  even  go  into  the 
bedroom  if  somebody's  sodomizing  a  consenting  person,  because 
that's  against  the  law  of  whatever  jurisdiction. 

McGarrigle: 

Georgia,  I  think. 

Coblentz : 

That  was  it.  Yes.  Remember  that  case? 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  I  do. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  It  was  a  close  decision,  but  goodness. 

McGarrigle: 

In  your  connection  with  McClatchy  and  other  papers  and 
discussions  with  journalists,  do  you  hear  concern  about  the 
state  of  affairs? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  sure.  Sure.  But  they  also  are  concerned  about  the 
competition  from  the  internet  and  ads  and  classifieds.  That's 
another  matter.  I  mean,  the  real  income  from  the  newspaper 
comes  from  local  retail  advertising,  not  national  and 
classified  ads,  and  it's  being  eroded  to  a  degree  by  the 
internet.  I  don't  know.  Newspapers  are  still  strong,  but  is 
the  younger  generation  reading  them?  That's  why  they're 
trying  to  get  newspapers  to  have  specialized  sections  during 
the  week.  I'm  sure  you've  seen  them:  Home,  Entertainment, 
Food,  whatever  it  may  be. 

McGarrigle: 

They're  more  like  a  magazine. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  A  magazine.  You  ever  see  the  Star  or  the  Enquirer ? 

McGarrigle: 

You  know,  I've  never  read  one  of  those.  I  see  the  first  page 
at  the  supermarket. 

Coblentz : 

My  wife  subscribes  to  both.  Yes.  It  takes  me  five  minutes, 
but  I  look  at  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes?  Has  she  done  that  for  a  long  time? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  That  and  People  magazine.  People  is  a  little  more 
upper  grade. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  it  is. 
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McGarrigle: 


Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


Commercial  Real  Estate  Projects  in  Todays  Climate 


You  know,  I've  been  thinking  on  a  different  topic.  We  talked 
about  highrise  control  initiatives,  that's  on  the  outline,  but 
I  was  looking  at  Joseph  Esherick's  interview  in  the  office  the 
other  day,  and  I  was  interested  in  talking  to  you  about 
architects,  and,  in  general,  about  some  of  the  building 
projects  that  you've  been  involved  with,  some  of  the 
developers  you've  worked  with,  and  a  little  bit  about  your 
role  as  attorney  for  a  major  project. 

Well,  yes.  You  take,  for  instance,  let's  just  talk  about  two. 
When  we  had  the  Loma  Prieta  earthquake,  that  magnificent 
building  of  PG&E's  at  215  Market,  it  was  seriously  affected. 
Now,  the  question  is,  do  you  tear  the  building  down  and  start 
from  scratch?  It's  probably  cheaper.  Or  do  you  retrofit  the 
building  completely?  Because  it's  a  landmark  building, 
because  it  fits  into  the  architectural  heritage  of  San 
Francisco,  that  would  be  very  difficult  to  do,  to  tear  it 
down.  You  would  need  a  demolition  permit,  it  would  be  opposed 
by  the  architectural  buffs,  and  I  don't  think  you  could  win. 

So  ray  strong  advice  to  PG&E  was  to  retrofit,  and  so  they  did. 
And,  as  I  say,  it  was  enormously  expensive,  but  they  kept 
those  marvelous  chandeliers,  the  fenestration,  did  it  all,  and 
it  worked  out. 

Then  you  take  years  ago  there  was  a  retail  store  in  San 
Francisco  called  The  City  of  Paris  on  the  corner  of  Stockton 
and  Geary. 

I  remember  it,  actually. 

And  it  had  a  large  open  space  with  a  ceiling  of  varied  colors. 
Neiman  Marcus  decided  that  they  wanted  it,  and  they  were  going 
to  have  to  either  tear  down  the  building  or  try  to  reconstruct 
it,  and  that  was  just  too  much.  So  I  represented  Neiman 
Marcus . 

They  retained  the  noted  architect  Philip  Johnson  as  their 
man,  who  was  so  contemptuous  of  the  hearings  that  we  heard 
that  he  would  bring  in  A.  Conan  Doyle's  Sherlock  Holmes  and 
read  it  during  the  hearings. 

## 

It  was  torn  down,  and  you  see  now  the  result.  With  stores 
nowadays,  you  don't  want  to  have  lots  of  windows,  because  you 
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want  to  stack  merchandise  against  them.  And  what  you  have  is 
a  somewhat  unattractive  building  by  a  distinguished  architect. 

McGarrigle : 

In  that  instance,  was  it  your  sense  that  from  the  outset  you 
would  prevail  in  tearing  it  down? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  we  would  have  to  go--which  we  did--all  the  way  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  which  we  did. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  anticipate  that  in  the  beginning? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  it  a  different  call  than  the  PG&E  building? 

Coblentz : 

That's  right. 

Then  I  remember  the  Crocker  Bank,  which  was  then 
subsequently  taken  over  by  Midland,  then  taken  over  by  Wells 
Fargo.  They  had  a  building  on  Montgomery  and  Market,  and  they 
were  going  to  put  a  tower  in,  and  they  wanted  to  take  an  old 
building  and  do  the  same.  My  strong  advice  was,  "If  you  do 
it,  I'll  be  paid  a  lot  of  money,  but  I'm  going  to  lose.  So 
you  decide." 

There  have  been,  over  the  years,  many  distinguished 
architects,  Joe  Esherick  of  course  being  one  of  them,  in  San 
Francisco.  You  had  Skidmore  Owings  &  Merrill  with  Chuck 
Bassett.  They  did  Mauna  Kea,  they  did  the  John  Hancock 
building  in  San  Francisco,  some  very  nice  buildings.  Then  you 
had  some  hacks.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

In  the  case  of  the  Crocker  Bank  decision,  I  can  visualize  that 
corner  now.  It's  quite  open.  Did  you  have  a  strong  sense  at 
the  time  that  there  was  no  way  the  city  was  going  to  allow  one 
more  tower?  Was  it  that  location  or  was  it-- 

Coblentz : 

It  was  the  location  and  a  delicate  old  structure.  They  have  a 
large  atrium  there. 

The  president  of  the  bank  was  a  man  named  Tom  Wilcox,  an 
arrogant,  tough  guy.  I  don't  know  how  able  he  was,  but  that's 
another  matter.  I  figured,  I've  got  nothing  to  lose  here.  He 
said,  "I  want  you  to  tell  these  people--"  And  I  said,  "Well, 
I'm  not  going  to  tell  anybody.  You're  not  going  to  be  able  to 
win  this  before  the  various  administrative  bodies  or  not  at 
all."  And  reluctantly  he  agreed. 
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Then  I  remember  what  is  now  Levi’s  Plaza  with  open  land 
there.  Gerson  Bakar,  a  dear  friend  who  had  creative  ideas 
about  how  you  do  it  with  an  open  space,  and  he  persuaded--in 
fact,  this  was  on  a  camping  trip.  We  were  up  with  Wally  Haas. 
And  he  talked  to  Wally  about  moving  out  of  the  Embarcadero 
complex  and  setting  up  Levi's  Plaza,  which  is  a  magnificent 
low-rise  structure  with  the  garden  and  the  fountain  and 
everything  else. 

I'm  representing  The  Gap  now.  The  Gap  wants  to  put  up  a 
building,  their  headquarters,  and  they  have  the  distinguished 
architect  Robert  Stern  who  designed  the  building.  I  don't 
think  it's  very  good,  but--.  And  then  we  had  the  question  of 
parking,  and  they  don't  want  parking  down  there  in  that  area 
south  of  Market.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  time,  part  of  the 
building  was  going  to  be  occupied  by  Montgomery  Securities. 
These  people  come  to  work  at  three  and  four  in  the  morning. 
There's  no  public  transportation.  Some  might  come  in  their 
Rolls  Royces  and  their  Maseratis  and  BMWs,  and  they  have  to 
park  somewhere. 

Don  Fisher,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  board  and  founder 
of  The  Gap--he  and  I  went  to  see  the  mayor,  Willie  Brown.  We 
talked  about  public  transportation,  and  knowing  that  the  mayor 
likes  cars,  I  mentioned  a  large  number  of  them,  and  the  mayor 
said,  "Yes,  you're  right." 

McGarrigle: 

And  who  was  it  who  didn't  want  parking?  Was  it  the  city? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  the  city. 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  the  city  who  didn't  want  parking? 

Coblentz : 

That's  right.  They  want  to  force  people  to  take  public 
transportation. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  that's  sort  of  like  Berkeley  thinks  putting  barriers  up 
will  force  people  to  use-- 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  you  know,  that's  fine  if  you  have  public  transportation 
at  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning  when  people  come  to  work.  And 
because  of  the  time  lag  between  New  York  and  San  Francisco  or 
the  Far  East  or  Europe,  people  are  there  a  lot  of  the  time, 
like  an  all-night  diner. 

McGarrigle: 

Right.  Now,  will  they  use  the  architect  who  drew  up  the-- 

Coblentz : 

I  think  so.  I  think  so. 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


At  what  point  do  you  get  involved?  At  what  point  does  the 
client  come  to  you?  When  the  project  is  in  proposal  form? 

Proposal.  Right  now. 

Yesterday  I  met  with  the  architect  for  KRON  television  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  They  have  to  move.  They  have  to  move,  not 
only  because  of  the  earthquake  seismic  problems,  but  they  have 
to  really  tear  up  the  building,  put  in  new  cables,  and  do 
everything.  And  they* re  talking  about  moving  down  near  the 
Chronicle  on  Fifth  and  Brannan.  It's  not  necessarily 
classified  as  an  area  for  a  TV  station,  it  talks  about 
multimedia,  and  it's  quite  vague.  So  we'll  sit  down  with 
[the]  planning  [department],  and  I  think  we'll  get  approval  on 
something  like  that,  because  they  want  to  keep  them  in  the 
city. 


They  don't  want  to  be  near  any  residential  area.  They 
want  direct  access  by  whatever  they  have,  shooting  up  to  Sutro 
Tower,  and  then  their  little  whatever  it  is  will  go  out  on  the 
airways.  Otherwise  you  get  people  complaining  that  they're 
going  to  be  zapped  by  a  television,  whatever  it  may  be.  Here 
it's  noncontroversial,  so  I  think  we'll  get  together  and 
discuss  it. 

I'm  doing  all  this  work  in  Mission  Bay,  which  is  hundred 
of  acres,  trying  to  plan  how  much  residential,  how  much 
industrial.  The  UC  Medical  Center  is  moving  part  of  their 
operations  down  there.  They've  given  them  forty- two  acres  to 
develop . 

The  city  has  given  them  that? 

No.  Catelus,  the  developers  of  Mission  Bay.  So  they  hope 
they  can  attract  not  only  biotechnical  firms,  but  other 
emerging  firms  to  come  there. 

And  then  do  you  stay  with  the  project  as  an  advisor  all  the 
way  through? 

The  firm  does,  because  there  are  always  some  problems  that  are 
coming  up. 

We  represented  the  Giants  and  their  new  stadium.  So  far 
everything  is  just  fine.  I  mean,  they're  on  schedule.  Now, 
somebody  said  there  may  be  a  so-called,  quote,  "scandal"  of 
people  buying  property  around  the  stadium  because  they  got 
advance  notice  or  something.  I  have  no  idea.  I  can  show  that 
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I  don't  have  any.  [laughs]  But  there* s  always  that 
speculation. 

And  now  in  San  Francisco,  the  real  estate  values  have 
just  escalated,  because  there  was  no  building  for  a  while,  and 
now  they’re  putting  up  buildings  as  well  as  trying  to  create 
more  office  space  and  hotels. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  the  change  in  the  city  and  the  planning  commission,  or  how 
were  projects  getting  approved?  Was  it  that  there  were  no 
projects  coming  before  the  city  before? 

Coblentz: 

No,  it  was  economically  not  practical. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  I  see. 

Coblentz : 

You  could  build  an  office  building,  but  you  couldn’t  rent  it 
out.  Now,  it's  easy.  You  could  build  a  hotel,  but  your 
occupancy  was  way  down.  Now  it's  just  fine. 

McGarrigle: 

How  has  the  make  up  of  the  planning  commission  over  the  years 
changed? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  years  ago  there  were  some  superb  commission  people--Toby 
Rosenblatt.  I  don't  know  about  the  composition  of  the 
planning  commission  now. 

You  don't  have  too  many  controversies.  Where  you  are 
getting  a  lot  of  it  now  is  on  redevelopment  because  they  have 
pieces  of  property,  and  then  they  ask  people  to  bid  on  it  for 
development.  They're  getting  a  lot  of  competition  there. 

McGarrigle: 

Now,  is  that  as  a  trade-off  for  the  ability  to  build  a  new 
project  that  you're  obligated  to  do  redevelopment? 

Coblentz : 

Redevelopment  did  have  properties  they  acquired  some  years 
ago,  and  now  they're  developing  them  around  the  Yerba  Buena 
Center  where  the  museum  is,  that  piece  of  land  that  has  been 
earmarked  for  a  hotel,  which  previously  under  some 
questionable  circumstances  had  been  awarded  to  a  man  who  had 
no  qualifications,  and  he  defaulted.  He  didn't  have  the 
wherewithal,  the  knowledge,  and  he  didn't  have  the  experience. 
So  it  went  out  for  bid  again.  Everybody  seems  to  be  jumping 
into  the  act. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  that  a  project  that  you  might  work  on? 

Coblentz: 

Maybe.  I  don't  know. 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 

McGarrigle: 


We  talked  about  some  of  these  propositions  during  the  1970s 
that  were  antigrowth. 

Sure . 

And  do  you  see  in  things  like  this  a  diminishment  in  that  kind 
of  opposition  to  development? 

Yes,  there  was  a  beauty  contest,  and  you  would  have  to  compete 
against  people  for  particular  sites  to  build.  That's  all  just 
gone,  because  they  wanted  to  limit  the  number  of  square  feet 
that  could  be  built  a  year.  Well,  [laughs]  there's  been  such 
an  accumulation  of  square  feet  over  the  years  because  of 
nonbuilding.  You  don't  have  that.  You  still  have  the 
ordinances,  the  shadow  ordinance,  that  is,  public  park.  That 
is  fine.  You  can't  create  more  than  a  small  amount  of  shadow 
on  the  park  during  daylight  hours.  But,  otherwise,  you  have 
the  height  limitations  and  the  amount  of  square  feet,  those 
limitations . 

It  sounds  like  you  don't  have  the  same  vocal  opposition. 

No,  no,  not  at  all.  But  San  Francisco  is  never  going  to  be  a 
manufacturing  town.  I  mean,  there's  just  not  enough  space. 

So  it  will  be  services,  retail,  multimedia,  and  then  try  to 
attract  the  biotechnical  people  in. 

For  research? 

Yes,  sure.  To  be  really  working  in  conjunction  with  the 
university.  My  gracious,  I  mean,  the  university  is  a  great 
source--the  hospital,  the  research  facilities,  and  then  you 
have  a  chancellor,  Mike  Bishop  who  is  a  Nobel  Laureate  who  is 
trying  to  encourage  things  like  that. 

Did  you  ever  read  about  that  project  that  Yo  Yo  Ma  started  to 
try  to  do  in  Boston  but  ended  up  in  Toronto?  It's  a  music 
garden. 

No,  really? 

It  was  Yo  Yo  Ma's  idea.  It  didn't  work  out  with  Boston. 
Toronto  was  receptive,  and  they  did  it  there.  It's  a  lot  of 
open  space  integrated  with  the  office  buildings,  and  it's  set 
up  around  the  theme  of  music. 


Coblentz : 


Oh,  so  music  is  performed  there? 
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McGarrigle: 

I  think  it  is--sometimes  just  a  cello  or  sometimes  larger 
groups.  And  there  are  garden  plantings  and  there  are  themes 
to  each  segment  of  the  garden. 

Coblentz : 

I  haven't  been  to  Toronto,  but  I  understand  it's  a  beautiful 
city.  It's  a  new  city  in  a  sense.  The  Reichmanns  were  very 
active  there,  very  instrumental,  hiring  great  talent  in 
architecture  for  buildings. 

McGarrigle : 

I  haven't  been  there  either. 

Coblentz : 

No?  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

But  I  thought  the  concept  was  really  interesting. 

XI 


THE  PRACTICE  OF  LAW 


About  the  Law  Firm 

McGarrigle: 

Let’s  talk  about  practicing  law  in  San  Francisco.  The  name  of 
your  firm  has  changed  recently. 

Coblentz : 

It  had  to  be  changed,  because  Breyer  went  on  the  bench.  You 
can't  keep  his  name  on  the  door.  So,  and  Cahen  had  retired. 
McCabe  died.  So  I  think  it  was  terribly  important  to  have 
people  who  were  looking  for  psychic  income  and  who  were  active 
have  their  names  on  the  door.  That's  how  it  came  about. 

McGarrigle: 

This  is  page  sixteen  [of  the  outline].  I  skipped  something. 

Coblentz: 

Okay. 

McGarrigle: 

When  did  you  first  meet  Bill  McCabe? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  William  Fitzhugh  McCabe?  He  was  working  for  the 

California  poverty  group  [California  Rural  Legal  Assistance 
Program],  representing  farm  workers.  He  was  a  graduate  of  NYU 
and  he  came  and  he  joined  us  as  an  associate.  I  think  he  was 
the  fourth  lawyer  there.  He  was  a  superb  trial  lawyer.  He 
smoked  a  great  deal,  and  he  died  in  his  early  forties  of 
cancer  of  the  lungs. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  very  young. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  His  wife,  then  they  got  a  divorce,  his  wife  is  the 
presiding  judge  in  the  superior  court  in  San  Francisco,  Lucy 
Kelly  McCabe. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  the  date  of  the  original  firm? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  don't  remember.  That  firm  had  been  for  many  years 
before  I  ever  joined  it.  It  used  to  be  Oscar  Samuels  and 
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Jacob  Samuels.  Then  it  was  Oscar  Samuels  and  Tevis  Jacobs  and 
Samuels  Jacobs  &  Sills--and  then  Jacobs  Sills  &  Coblentz,  and 
then  I  forget. 

McGarrigle: 

What,  in  your  firm  brochure,  are  the  areas  of  specialty  that 
the  firm  focuses  on? 

Coblentz : 

Real  estate,  general  corporate,  and  litigation,  including 
white  collar  crimes.  We  don’t  do  personal  injury,  we  don’t  do 
bankruptcy,  and  we  don’t  do  domestic  relations,  although  I  do 
some,  but  then  I  bring  in  somebody. 

McGarrigle: 

And  is  that  as  a  result  of  a  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
partners  over  the  years,  what  you  want  to  focus  on? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  mean,  I’m  sure  if  we  had  had,  perhaps,  the  good  sense 
and  the  adventuresome  spirit,  we  could  have  done  a  lot  of  work 
in  the  technical  field  and  set  up  an  office  in  Palo  Alto,  but 
we  didn’t.  Of  course,  firms  there  have  prospered  from  all  the 
inventions  down  there. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  it  would  have  been  a  different  focus,  I  think. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

How  many  lawyers  are  you  now? 

Coblentz : 

About  forty-five. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  so  you’re  still  a  small  firm. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  that,  then,  intentional  to  keep  the  firm  at  a  manageable 
size? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  But  the  lawyers  who  worked  for  large  firms,  a  lot  of 
them  would  tend  to  come  over  to  our  firm  because  they  don't 
want  to  specialize  in,  say,  litigation  and  securities,  they 
want  to  do  general  litigation,  not  a  specific  area. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  a  lot  of  your  recruitment  done  from  people  already  in 
practice? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  We  have  interviewed  a  senior  partner  from  a  large  firm, 
Bronson,  Bronson  &  McKinnon,  he's  coming  over.  I  think  he 
wants  to  operate  a  little  differently  than  he  did  at  this  very 
large  firm.  And  we  have  a  couple  of  women  from  different 
firms  who  are  more  junior  but  are  coming  over.  In  real 
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estate,  I  think,  most  of  the  partners  and  associates  are 
women. 

McGarrigle: 

What  is  it  about  the  firm’s  atmosphere,  do  you  think,  that 
attracts  them? 

Coblentz: 

Loose.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

As  in  flexible?  Or  as  in-- 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  No  one  is  screaming  at  you  to  do  things.  You  have  to 
work  hard,  but  it's  informal. 

McGarrigle: 

What  changes  have  you  seen  over  the  years  in  terms  of  the 
makeup  of  the  associates? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  that’s  interesting.  Some  of  them  still  can't  write.  A 
person  graduated  from  Brown,  Harvard  Law  School,  just  doesn't 
seem  to  have  the  ability  to  write  well.  Some  of  them  can't 
speak  too  well. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  have  training  in  place  specifically  for  those  kinds  of- 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  Well,  what  you  do  is  you  have  one  or  two  lawyers 
working  closely  with  people  to  help  them  in  their  writing.  On 
speaking,  we  send  them  to  a  public  speaking  firm. 

When  you  looked  around  your  class  in  law  school,  you 
really  couldn't  tell  how  articulate  people  were.  Writing,  you 
wouldn't  know. 

McGarrigle : 

There  are  a  few  who  stand  out,  who  you  know  are  naturally  very 
bright . 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

We  were  51  percent  women.  It  might  have  been  one  of  the  first 
classes  that  was  more  women  than  men  at  Hastings. 

Coblentz : 

Really? 

McGarrigle: 

And  somewhat  interracial,  although  I  don't  know  how  the  change 
in  affirmative  action--!  mean,  apparently  at  the  moment 
minority  enrollment  is  at  an  all-time  low. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  then  with  bilingual  education  being  virtually  wiped 
out.  How  long  did  it  take--well,  for  me,  I'd  say,  to  learn 
Spanish--more  than  a  year  it  would  take  me  to  really  become 
proficient  in  it.  So  you're  asking  an  awful  lot  of  young  kids 
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who  have  foreign  language  at  home  to  become  proficient  in 
reading  and  writing  in  the  English  language. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  going  to  have  big  repercussions. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  have  a  training  program  in  place  for  new  associates? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  we  do.  You  work  with  partners.  That’s  one  of  the 
advantages  we  have.  We  say,  "Come  on,  you’re  a  mature  human 
being.  Here’s  a  case.  Work  on  it.”  And  then  somebody  will 
look  it  over.  You  don’t  have  to  sit  in  the  background  and 
just  do  the  research,  we  expect  you  to  perform. 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  seen  a  change  since  your  early  days  in  practice  in 
terms  of  the  way  law  is  practiced? 

Coblentz : 

Sure . 

McGarrigle: 

What  would  be  some  of  the  differences? 

Coblentz : 

Far  more  unethical.  Used  to  phone  somebody  and  say,  "Can  I 
have  thirty  days?”  They  would  answer,  ”0h  sure.”  Here,  you 
get  it  in  writing,  you  don’t  trust  anyone  anymore.  It’s  too 
bad.  And  it’s  gotten  terribly  competitive.  A  lot  of 
competition  and  sort  of  downgrading  other  firms  for  one's 
benefit. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  people  come  to  you  to  seek  advice  about  whether  they  should 
go  to  law  school? 

Coblentz : 

Sure. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  do  you  tell  them? 

Coblentz: 

"What  do  you  want  to  really  do?  Are  you  going  in  it  for  the 
money?  Because  you  won't  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  Are  you 
going  in  it  for  fun?  It  could  be,  but  you  could  get  stuck  in 
something  you’re  not  really  happy  doing.”  I  give  them  all  the 
downsides.  That's  it.  I  don't  know  about  law  schools  now, 
how  full  they  are. 

McGarrigle: 

I  don't  know.  They  were  very,  very  full  a  few  years  ago,  but 

I  don't  know  now. 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

I  don't  know  how  saturated  the  market  is. 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


If  you  go  to  Wall  Street  now,  you  can  get  compensation  of 
around  $100,000  in  some  firms#  And  you're  not  really  worth 
it,  so  what  do  they  do?  You  can  say  to  your  spouse,  "Bye  bye, 
because  I'm  going  to  be  spending  an  enormous  amount  of  time  in 
the  office." 

Are  there  discussions  at  your  firm  about  how  to  keep  a  family- 
friendly  environment  for  people? 

Oh,  sure.  Oh  yes.  It's  very  important.  And  we  don't  like 
it,  if  we  can  help  it--but  it  will  happen--for  you  to  work  on 
weekends.  It  will  happen,  but  not  too  much. 

I'm  pooping  out.  I've  had  this  cough  and  cold. 


Partners  in  the  Firm 
[Interview  11:  June  23,  1998]  tt 


William  McCabe  worked  for  CRLA,  which  is  California  Rural 
Legal  Assistance,  and  he  decided  he  wanted  to  go  out  in 
private  practice,  but  he  was  a  litigator,  and-- 

Let  me  do  this  because  of  the  outside  noise. 

Yes.  He  was  a  litigator,  and  we  were  a  small  firm,  but  we 
were  in  need  of  a  litigator.  The  whole  thing  comes  around, 
because,  during  Ronald  Reagan's  term  as  governor,  he  tried  to 
abolish  all  funding  for  CRLA,  and  Bill  McCabe  took  time  off 
and  represented  them,  and  represented  them  successfully.  He 
was  a  superb  litigator.  His  wife  became  a  superior  court 
judge--Lucy  Kelly  McCabe.  They  had  two  children.  But  he 
drank  and  smoked  much  too  much  and  died  a  tragic,  premature 
death  at  the  age  of  forty-two. 

Chuck  Breyer  I've  known  for  years,  and  he  was  an 
assistant  district  attorney  and  wanted  to  go  into  private 
practice.  So  we  were  delighted.  And  he  was  another 
litigator,  and  we  needed  litigators.  He  joined  us,  and  then, 
after  a  period  of  time,  he  took  off  to  become  chief  assistant 
district  attorney.  He  served  in  that  capacity  for  a  few 
years,  and  then  he  returned  to  us  to  litigate. 

Allen  Broussard  I  had  known  for  some  time.  Allen  knew 
that  Cecil  Poole  had  been  a  partner  in  this  firm.  Cecil  Poole 
being  the  first  African  American  U.S.  Attorney,  subsequently 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 


wanted  to  go  to  Sacramento,  we  shared  an  apartment.  Now,  at 
that  time,  as  I  told  you,  that  was  quite  something. 

So  Cecil  was  appointed  U.S.  Attorney,  and  he  served  under 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  When  Nixon  came  along,  then  he  had  to  go 
some  place.  I  did  use  some  influence,  and  he  was  appointed  a 
Regents  Professor  at  Berkeley.  Then  I  asked  him  if  he'd  like 
to  join  us.  At  that  time,  there  were  a  number  of  firms  that-- 
they  weren't  prejudiced  against  African  Americans,  but  they 
were  so  set  in  their  ways  that  they  didn't  want  somebody 
unless  they  were  just  out  of  law  school,  they  could  bring  them 
along.  My  gracious,  somebody  like  Cecil,  who  was  a  graduate 
of  Michigan  and  Harvard  Law  School,  who  was  a  superb  trial 
lawyer,  they  didn't  have  the  vision  at  that  time  to  try  to  get 
somebody  of  that  ability  and  that  stature  who  was  also  an 
African  American.  So  I  welcomed  him  with  open  arms.  That  was 
a  plus  for  us. 

I  remember  once  where  he  took  off  for  Greece  because  the 
military  was  in  command  there,  and  certain  people  were  accused 
of  being  subversive  and  he  represented  them.  It  was  Flemming, 
the  discoverer  of  penicillin,  his  widow  was  one  of  those  in 
Greece  who  was  accused  of  certain  things. 

And  accused  by? 

The  military  regime  there. 


ABA  International  Human  Rights  Trial  Observers  Project:  1988 

and  1989  Trips  to  Singapore 


That  would  be  a  pro  bono  activity? 

Yes.  Oh,  sure.  [laughs]  Oh,  those  people  didn't  have 
anything  to  pay,  no.  When  you  take  these  assignments,  like 
the  one  I  took  in  Singapore,  the  only  income  you  get  from  that 
is  psychic  income.  I  was  looking  over  the  files  for  that.  I 
mean,  I  paid  my  way  out  to  Singapore  and  back,  although  I'm 
sure  the  Singapore  government,  at  one  time,  would  have  given 
me  a  ticket,  a  one-way  ticket.  And  I  paid  for  so-called  room 
and  board  in  the  hotel  when  I  was  there. 

Were  you  recruited  to  do  that? 


Coblentz : 


Yes. 
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United  States  district  judge,  and  after  that,  a  judge  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals.  So  he  knew  that  there  wasn't 
any  prejudice  in  this  firm.  We  were  fortunate  that  he,  when 
he  left  the  court,  was  willing--Allen  Broussard  was  the  second 
African  American  Supreme  Court  justice  in  California  and  a 
real  craftsman.  Justice  Stanley  Mosk  of  the  court  told  me 
once,  "Present  company  included,  he  is  the  most  brilliant  man 
on  the  court."  So  we  were  very  pleased  when  Allen  joined  us, 
and  until  his  demise,  he  was  active  in  the  practice,  doing 
mediation,  arbitration,  and  advising  people  on  pleadings  and 
on  briefs.  So  he's  a  talent  and  a  personality  that  is  sorely 
missed. 

McGarrigle : 

It  must  be  interesting  for  all  the  lawyers  in  the  firm  to  have 
the  connection  between  people  who  are  on  the  bench  and  then 
who  are  practicing  law,  people  who  come  to  you  after  they 
leave  the  bench,  and  then  people  who  go  from  the  firm  to  the 
bench. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  [To  someone  else]  Thanks  very  much.  Thank  you. 

McGarrigle: 

Thank  you. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  In  no  way  do  we  use  any  connections,  and  never  have, 
with  the  bench. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  I  didn't  mean  to  suggest  that. 

Coblentz : 

No ,  no . 

McGarrigle : 

I  was  thinking  of  the  intellectual  stimulation. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  sure.  They  have  a  perspective  that  some  of  us  lack. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz: 

Bill  McCabe  came  because  he  was  in  need  of  a  job,  [laughs]  and 
wanted  a  small  firm  where  he  could  exercise  his  personality 
and  sort  of  do  things  that  he  wanted  to  do.  That  was  it. 

McGarrigle : 

What  year  would  that  be  that  he  joined? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  remember. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

And  Cecil  Poole's  friendship  with  me  goes  back  many  years.  We 
both  worked  for  Pat  Brown,  and  because  neither  of  our  spouses 
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McGarrigle: 

Or  is  that  something  that  the  ABA-- 

Coblentz : 

No,  the  ABA  asked  if  I  would  be  willing  to  take  time  off  and 
do  it.  And  I  was  pleased  to  do  it.  I'm  sure  I  could  go  back 
now  after  the  case  and  be  very  deferential  to  the  court  and 
everything  else,  but  the  government  didn't  like  anybody  taking 
them  on. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  the  result  of  that  case? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  [laughs]  I  wouldn't  chalk  it  up  as  a  great  victory--for 
myself  or  for  anyone.  The  court,  through  an  appeal  and 
various  other  things,  sustained  the  conviction  of  these  two 
women  lawyers  under  the  Internal  Security  Act,  and  they  stayed 
in  prison  for  maybe  another  six  months,  in  a  cell  six-by-eight 
with  a  fluorescent  light  on  twenty-four  hours  a  day. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  were  their  charges,  exactly? 

Coblentz : 

They  were  critical  of  the  government,  which  was  a  violation  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act.  They  said  things  about  the 
government  that  you  and  I  would  say  every  day  here  in  this 
country. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  there  a  feeling  among  the  observers  that  there  was  an 
impact  to  your  presence  there? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  well,  yes,  because  they  realized  there  would  be  some  press 
scrutiny  from  outside  media.  That  wasn't  looked  upon  with 
great  favor.  Then,  after  it  was  over,  I  published  a  report, 
and  it  was  published  in  the  media  here.  But  there  were 
outside  reporters  there. 

McGarrigle : 

So  the  proceedings  aren't  closed. 

Coblentz : 

No,  no. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  went  more  than  once,  I  think. 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  was  supposed  to  go  to  the  Philippines,  and  I  became  ill 
and  couldn't  do  it. 

McGarrigle : 

How  long  were  you  in  Singapore,  observing  the  proceedings? 

Coblentz : 

The  first  time,  two  weeks;  the  second  time,  a  week. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  quite  a  while.  Who  else  was  on  your  delegation? 

Coblentz : 

No  one.  Little  old  me. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  you  went  by  yourself? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

I  assumed  it  was  part  of  a  team. 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle: 

I  see. 

Coblentz : 

So  I  would  get  up  in  the  morning--I  stayed  in  a  very  nice 
hotel--and  would  play  tennis  at  seven  in  the  morning  before  it 
was  too  hot.  Then  I  would  go  to  court,  which  was  near  what 
they  called  the  Cricket  Club.  I  was  tailed  all  the  time,  but 

I  had  nothing  to  hide.  The  only  thing,  as  I  said,  that 
worried  me  was  that  somebody  would  try  to  plant  something  in 
my  room,  but  nothing  happened.  But  they  told  rae--I  didn't 
care  whether  ray  wire  was  tapped--that  I  was  being  followed. 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  you  know  you  were  being  followed? 

Coblentz : 

I  could  tell.  There  was  a  man  that  followed  me,  and  even  when 
I  stopped  or  would  take  different  routes  he'd  follow.  But  I 
had  no  real  place  to  go,  [laughs]  so  I  didn't  care. 

McGarrigle: 

What  language  were  the  proceedings  in? 

Coblentz: 

English. 

McGarrigle: 

In  English? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  very  much  so.  The  judge  affected  the  wigs  and  the 
robes  of  an  Englishman. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  stay  in  contact  with  those  lawyers?  Do  you  know  what 
happened  to  them? 

Coblentz : 

They  were  subsequently  released.  That's  all.  I  got  lovely 
letters  from  them,  thanking  me,  but  I  haven't  stayed  in 
contact  with  them.  I  figure  that  if  I  did,  maybe  somebody 
would  open  the  mail-- to  their  detriment,  not  mine.  I  was 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Singapore  government,  so  it 
didn't  bother  me,  just  for  themselves. 
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Fact-Findine  Trip  to  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  also  make  a  trip  to  Central  America?  To  Nicaragua? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  Well,  that  was  a  group.  Congresswoman  Nancy  Pelosi  was 
one  of  the  group.  Jim  McClatchy  of  McClatchy  Newspapers  was  a 
member  of  the  group.  Gloria  Duffy,  who's  now  head  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club,  was  a  member.  We  went  down  to  Central 
America  to  look  at  the  conditions  in  Nicaragua  and  Salvador. 

At  that  time,  Duarte  was  the  president  of  Salvador,  and  Ortega 
was  the  president  of  Nicaragua.  Duarte  was  a  nice  man,  a 
decent  person  who  had  graduated  from  Notre  Dame,  but  the  right 
wing  was  very  powerful,  the  death  squads.  We  stayed  in  a  very 
nice  hotel,  but  there  were  guards  with  guns  on  every  floor, 
which  wasn’t  pleasant.  And  when  we  went  out  to  a  meal,  we 
would  always  be  asked  to  go  into  the  rear  of  the  restaurant, 
so  if  there  was  somebody  shooting,  they  wouldn’t  get  us. 
[laughs]  We  felt  much  safer  in  Nicaragua. 

I  remember  meeting  with  Ortega  and  talking  about  human 
rights.  He  exploded  and  denounced  our  country,  what  we  had 
done  to  the  blacks  and  the  minorities  there.  But  as 
subsequent  events  show,  he  was  as  bad  as  anyone.  He  grabbed 
land,  and  the  country  suffered  a  great  deal  because  of  his 
regime . 

Now,  I  remember  in  Salvador,  going  to  a  church,  a  large 
church,  and  it  was  really  a  refuge  for  people  and  families  who 
either  the  right  wing  or  the  left  wing  would  want  to  get,  but 
they  couldn’t  get  them  in  the  church.  They  were  in  this 
enormous  church,  living,  eating,  sleeping  there.  And  we  made 
our  appeal  to  see  if  something  could  be  done,  but  when  we  met 
with  the  people  in  Salvador,  the  generals,  you  looked  at  them 
and  you  knew.  I  wouldn’t  trust  them  on  anything.  And  our 
embassy  there  was  very  complacent  about  it.  They  were  looking 
for  the  Contras  and  everything  else.  They  didn't  see  any 
reforms  that  they  thought  were  necessary. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  the  goal  at  the  outset  of  your  trip  down  there? 

Coblentz : 

To  report  on  what  we  saw  to  the  public,  people  with  perhaps 
some  credibility  who  could  give  an  appraisal  of  what  was  going 
on,  how  much  good  it  did,  I  don't  know.  But  we  did  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  it  broadly  reported? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  it  was  in  the  media,  because  we  all  had  contacts  in  the 
media  that  we  could  use.  And,  you  know  the  old  expression 
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that  you  aren't  going  to  change  things  by  light,  you  change  it 
by  heat.  So  we  gave  a  little  light,  but  we  tried  to  apply  a 
little  heat. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  the  reaction  of  some  of  these  people?  For  example, 
the  generals  in  your  meetings.  Did  they  speak  English,  did 
you  have  to-- 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  they  understood,  they  understood,  sure.  But,  "We 
have  to  do  this  for  our  own  defense"  and  everything  else.  I 
remember  some  of  them.  They  were  quite  large  and  quite  fat, 
[laughs]  and  I  think  they  had  complete  disregard  for  human 
life. 

McGarrigle: 

You  didn't  have  your  own  security  forces  to  protect  you? 

Coblentz: 

No.  Oh  no. 

McGarrigle: 

I  just  read  Clinton  is  taking  one  thousand  people  to  China. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  that  isn't  security.  Those  are  mostly  reporters, 
[laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

Right. 

Coblentz : 

That's  a  lot.  That's  almost  like  an  armada.  When  is  he 
going? 

McGarrigle : 

It  must  be  pretty  soon.  I  don't  know  the  exact  date. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

But  today's  New  York  Times  reported  on  it. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  haven't  seen  it. 

McGarrigle : 

It  was  on  the  weekend,  I  think,  I  read  it  on  the  weekend. 

McGarrigle : 

About  the  Firm 

What  office  space  did  you  occupy  originally? 

Coblentz: 

333  Montgomery,  which  is  torn  down  because  it's  part  now  of 
the  Bank  of  America.  That's  at  California  and  Montgomery.  It 
was  owned  by  a  client  of  ours  named  Louie  Lurie,  a  big  real 
estate  mogul.  He  had  the  top  floor,  and  we  had  the 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


seventeenth  floor.  It  was  a  small,  narrow  building,  but 
that's  where  we  were.  We  had  to  move. 

And  you  moved  here  following  that? 

We  moved  to  the  new  Bank  of  America  Building.  They  built  it 
in  stages.  So  we  were  in  the  Bank  of  America  Building  and 
then  moved  to  Embarcadero  Center  and  then  moved  here. 

Over  that  time  did  you  add  lawyers? 

Oh  yes,  sure.  We  added  lawyers  because  we  added  clients. 

What  often  happens  in  most  things  is  reputation.  I  mean, 
I  know  of  certain  lawyers  who  have  reputations.  I  wouldn't  go 
to  them,  but  they  had  an  aura  about  them  so  people  did  come. 
After  I  worked  for  Pat  Brown  and  came  back  to  the  firm,  and 
Pat  had  appointed  me  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  Pat  said,  "The 
most  brilliant  lawyer  I  know,"  which  wasn't  true,  but  people 
believed  him.  So  people  would  come  to  ask  for  my  advice.  I 
had  never  wanted  to  run  for  office.  I  had  been  close  to 
various  people  who  were  mayor,  whether  it  would  be  George 
Moscone  or  Joe  Alioto  or  Dianne  Feinstein.  I  would  never  try 
to  influence  them,  never  did,  but  people  would  think--it's  an 
illusion,  a  certain  illusion  of  power,  and  that's  why  a  number 
of  people  came. 

When  I  think  back,  we've  never  had  any  partners  leave. 
They  retire  or  go  on  the  bench  or  something.  So  we've  had  a 
lot  of  continuity  here,  and  we've  always  been  able  to  get 
bright,  young  people  to  come  in.  For  instance,  Richard  Patch 
and  Pamela  Duffy  and  Jon  Bass  came  here.  Richard  Patch 
clerked  for  us  while  he  was  in  law  school  and  then  came  here, 
and  he's  a  superb  trial  lawyer.  I  was  representing  a  member 
of  the  cable  industry,  I  brought  him  in,  and  he  took  over, 
which  was  fine.  Para  Duffy  had  worked  for  a  firm  in  Los 
Angeles  and  also  had  worked  for  Senator  Alan  Cranston.  She 
came  here  and  I  was  handling  some  real  estate  matters  and  she 
took  them  over.  Jon  Bass  clerked  for  U.S.  District  Judge 
Alphonse  Zirpoli,  who  raved  about  him,  and  he  started  doing 
litigation,  and  he's  established  a  fine  reputation.  Just 
recently  the  Bank  of  America  came  to  me  with  this  big  lawsuit 
they  have,  and  I  brought  Jon  into  it,  although  I'll  be  there 
part  of  the  time.  I  don't  want  to  do  it,  to  go  through  all 
these  papers,  depositions,  and  everything  else. 


What  we've  made  a  point  of  is  that  we're  not  a  large 
office.  And  we  don't  send  a  brigade  of  lawyers  into  a  matter. 
There  may  be  one,  two,  or  three  lawyers,  but  that's  it.  Chuck 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Breyer  had  some  very  large  cases ,  and  maybe  there  was  one 
lawyer  or  two  lawyers  working  with  him,  but  that  was  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  you  have  an  enormous  case,  we're  the  first 
to  say  we're  not  equipped,  really,  to  handle  it. 

How  does  one  draw  the  line  between  an  enormous  case  that 
requires  the  brigade  of  lawyers  and  one  that  can  be  handled  by 
a  few? 

It's  a  judgmental  matter.  I  mean,  for  instance,  if  we  were 
the  lead  attorneys  on  this  Bank  of  America  matter,  we  wouldn't 
be  in  a  position  to  handle  it.  The  lead  attorneys  are  Heller, 
Ehrraan,  White  &  McAuliffe,  a  very  good  firm,  and  they've  got  a 
lot  of  lawyers  working  on  it.  But  when  it  comes  to 
negotiations  with  the  city,  I'll  do  it,  and  I  don't  think  I'll 
want  anybody  with  me.  As  long  as  they  prepare  me,  I'll  go 
over  it.  It  will  take  quite  a  bit  of  work,  but  I  don't  need 
anybody  with  me. 

Has  it  always  been  a  conscious  development  that  the  firm  has 
maintained  the  size  it  has  now,  rather  than  growing? 

Well,  we've  increased  the  size,  but  yes.  And  we're  not  a  part 
of  Silicon  Valley,  so  we  don't  have  all  of  that  venture 
capital,  all  of  that  kind  of  work.  And  maybe  we  missed  out  on 
it,  and  some  firms  have  capitalized  on  it.  But  we  don't  do 
initial  public  offerings,  we  haven't  done  it.  We  thought 
about  it,  but  unless  you're  ready  to  gear  up  and  spend  a  great 
deal  of  money  to  establish  a  satellite  office,  you  don't  do 
it.  I  mean,  it's  unfair  to  you,  it's  unfair  to  your  clients. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  this  large  project  on  Mission  Bay, 
Catellus.  We  have  three  people,  four  part  time  in  and  out, 
working  on  that.  It's  not  litigation;  it's  land  development. 
On  a  matter  involving  the  Gettys,  I'm  just  doing  it. 

Some  people  just  love  to  get  in  there  and  fight  and  spend 

billable  hours  with  the  client.  I  don't  think  you  have  to  do 
that.  I'm  always  looking  for  some  way  to  see  if  we  can 
negotiate.  I  mean,  you're  there,  you're  taking  them  on,  but 
you're  looking  to  see,  is  there  some  reasonable  basis?  Now, 
with  some  lawyers,  you  can't  do  it.  Some  lawyers  on  the  other 

side  like  to  stomp  and  scream.  Okay.  So  be  it.  Try  it  in 

court  and  go  from  there.  Or,  some  lawyers  want  to  get  the 
edge  when  you're  trying  to  negotiate  a  deal.  They're  not 
doing  their  client  a  service,  either.  Often  times  I  say,  "You 
either  want  a  deal  or  not.  If  you  want  something,  maybe  we 
can  work  something  out,  otherwise,  why  spend  any  more  time  on 
this?" 
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McGarrigle: 

If  you  were  to  explain  to  a  new  associate  or  a  first  year  law 
student  your  philosophy  on  negotiation,  what  would  some  of  the 
points  be  that  you  would  share? 

Coblentz : 

Be  absolutely  forthright.  Don’t  try  to  bully.  Listen,  and 
make  points  if  you  can.  But  a  lot  depends  on  the  other 
people,  too. 

We  had  a  partner,  Susan  Passaroy  who  decided  to  seek 
other  fields,  and  I  remember  she  was  telling  me  she  was  in 
some  meeting,  and  somebody  was  cursing  her,  calling  her  all 
sorts  of  names.  I  said,  "Shall  I  go  after  him?"  "No.  Just 
let  it  be,"  said  she.  A  fool,  an  absolute  fool. 

McGarrigle: 

And  that  was  a  lawyer? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  a  lawyer. 

McGarrigle: 

On  the  other  side? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  calling  her  a  bitch  and  names  that  are  unnecessary.  I 
mean,  I'm  sure  that  whatever  you’ve  been  doing,  you  get  people 
who  are  personally  obnoxious.  What  good  does  it  do  to  strike 
back?  I  always  figure,  "I’ll  get  even  someday." 

McGarrigle: 

It’s  good  to  have  that  broad  a  view. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  you  have  to  have  a  calm  interior  at  times,  which 
isn’t  so  easy. 

McGarrigle: 

What  do  you  do  to  cultivate  that? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  have  your  hemorrhoids  removed.  [laughter] 

[looking  at  outline]  Work  habits.  I’m  up  early  in  the 
morning.  That  means  I  walk  the  dogs  and  think  about  problems 
that  I’ve  got  to  face.  I’ve  seen  some  people  when  I’m  walking 
in  the  Presidio  with  phones.  Phones?  It’s  a  time  to 
contemplate.  My  work  hours  are  I  get  here  at  eight-thirty  or 
nine,  and  then  I  work  until  I  want  to.  If  I  have  to,  I’ll 
stay,  and  if  I  don't,  I'll  just  take  off.  Probably,  this 
afternoon--!  don't  know--maybe  this  afternoon  I'll  go  home 
early.  I  don't  know,  we'll  see.  I  have  some  meetings,  and 
then  I'll  go. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  dinner  with  your  kids  most  nights  when  they  were 
home  and  growing  up? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  sure.  Sure. 
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McGarrigle: 

Family  dinner? 

Coblentz : 

Sure . 

## 

Coblentz: 

[about  holding  elected  office]  You  have  to  give  up  a  great 
deal.  And  it's  going  to  be  difficult  to  divide  your  time 
between  campaigning  for  office,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that 
office,  and  your  family.  Some  people  can  do  it,  and  for  some 
it's  very  tough. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  that  influence  your  decision  not  to  run  for  public  office? 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  I've  seen  the  toll  it  takes  on  people.  Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

In  what  ways  has  your  practice  changed  over  the  years? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  guess  because  people  think  I'm  more  mature,  they  come 
to  me  just  for  advice.  So  you  can  sit  there  and  flex  your 
fingers,  furrow  your  brow,  and  give  them  a  common  sense 
answer.  And  a  lot  of  it  is  just  common  sense,  too.  "Calm 
down,  let's  look  at  it,  analyze  it,  look  at  the  alternatives." 

And  I'm  finding,  unfortunately,  with  people  getting 
older,  people  dying,  an  enormous  amount  of  greed.  People 
seeking  money  from  estates,  unequal  divisions  of  resources, 
and  it's  kind  of  sad.  Falling  out  within  families.  Just 
recently  I've  seen  elderly  people  who  have  been  cared  for  by 
others,  then  they  want  to  change  their  will  to  give  them 
assets  to  the  exclusion  of  family  members  who  aren't  there 
every  day,  working  them  over,  as  we  say. 

On  the  other  hand,  it's  a  joy  to  be  able  in  recent  years 
to  do  certain  things.  A  woman  who  had  no  family  wanted  to 
give  everything  to  one  charity  for  dogs  and  cats,  SPCA,  and  I 
managed  to  prevail  upon  her  to  distribute  it  among  a  number  of 
charities,  and  they  each  got  around  a  million  dollars,  like 
the  Incentive  Award  Program  at  the  University  of  California, 
which  helps  kids  who  have  good  grades  but  because  of  financial 
turns  just  wouldn't  be  able  to  get  to  go  to  college,  a 
scholarship  isn't  sufficient.  To  give  money  to  the  SPCA,  but 
to  give  money  also  to  cancer  research  at  the  University  of 
California,  institutions  like  that.  Well,  I  have  a  bias 
toward  these,  but  I  have  no  financial  gain  one  way  or  the 
other. 

McGarrigle: 

She  must  have  been  an  open-minded  individual  that  she  was 
flexible  enough  to  change. 
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Coblentz : 

Yes.  In  fact,  jokingly,  I  said,  "What  about  my  dog,  Freddy?" 
And  she  wanted  to  give  $5,000  to  Freddy,  and  I  said,  "No,  he's 
okay.  He  always  wears  the  same  jacket  everyday.” 

But  some  people,  when  they* re  sort  of  looking  for  help, 
can  be  influenced  fairly  easily. 

McGarrigle: 

There  are  so  many  issues  there  you  have  in  terms  of  undue 
influence . 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  sure,  sure.  I  just  have  a  matter  now.  A  man  died,  and, 
unbeknownst  to  his  wife  or  children,  he  distributed  his  estate 
unequally,  excluding  some  grandchildren.  Now,  I'm  not 
responsible  for  that,  but  one  of  the  questions  is  why,  and  I 
don't  know.  There's  no  attorney-client  privilege  here, 
because  I  don't  know. 

Changes  in  the  Practice  of  Law 

McGarrigle : 

Has  the  change  in  technology  and  office  technology  changed  the 
way  you  staff  your  office? 

Coblentz : 

It  may  well  have,  but  I  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  We 
have  more  support  staff,  in  the  sense  of  people  who  know  how 
all  the  various  machines  work  and  everything  else.  Sure.  But 
everybody  except  me--and  I'll  try  to  learn  one  of  these  days-- 
has  something  at  their  desk  where  they  work. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  use  dictation  or  do  you  write  longhand? 

Coblentz : 

Both. 

Can  we  turn  it  off  for  a  moment? 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz: 

Actually,  law  has  gotten  more  difficult,  in  the  sense  that 
years  ago  you  could  depend  on  someone's  word.  You  can't  do 
that  anymore.  You  have  to  have  it  in  writing.  If  I  phone  you 
and  say  I'd  like  thirty  days,  "Okay,”  and  that's  it.  I  don't 
do  that  anymore.  Second,  with  the  large  surplus,  and  it  is  a 
surplus  of  lawyers,  there  are  a  lot  of  cases  that  should  never 
be  brought,  but  it's  a  way  to  earn  a  living.  Third,  there  are 
a  lot  of  predatory  practices  in  the  practice  of  law,  in  the 
sense  that  just  because  you  have  a  client  doesn't  mean  that 
somebody's  not  going  to  come  in,  ethics  be  damned,  and  say, 
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McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


"Bill  is  a  good  guy,  but  he  doesn't  know  much  about  this.  We 
can  do  it."  Or,  "We  know  the  judges,"  this  has  happened,  "and 
that  could  be  very  helpful."  And  when  somebody  said  that  to 
me,  I  said,  "Let  me  tell  you,  in  the  federal  court,  I  think  I 
know  all  the  judges,  but  I've  never  talked  to  them  about  a 
case,  never  would  consider  talking  to  them  about  the  case. 
That's  just  not  the  way  you  do  it." 

And  you're  seeing  other  people  who  are? 

Yes,  who  said  that,  just  that.  Yes. 

I  mean,  the  reason  I  refer  to  that  is  somebody  said, 
"Well,  I  know  all  the  judges  on  the  district  court,  friends, 
and  so  forth."  The  one  thing  you've  got  going  for  you,  as  I 
tell  the  younger  lawyers,  is  your  integrity  and  your 
credibility.  And  if  you  say  something,  it's  true .  Once  you 
breach  that,  I  don't  care  who  you  know,  it's  gone,  gone 
forever.  And  I  constantly  tell  people,  "Now,  don't  use  the 
words,  'I'm  going  to  be  honest  with  you'  or,  'frankly 
speaking,'  just  say  it."  Or,  that  which  too  many  students  are 
wont  to  do,  to  use  the  word,  "You  know."  I  don't  know.  Just 
tell  me,  and  maybe  I  will  or  won't. 

It  used  to  be  a  pause  and  then,  "uh."  Now,  it's  pause 
and,  "You  know."  Or  not  even  a  pause.  And  when  somebody 
says,  "Now,  I'm  going  to  be  honest  with  you,"  I  always  think, 
"You  mean  you  haven't  been  up  to  now?"  [laughter]  "What's 
happening?" 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  group  Toastmasters? 

I've  heard  the  name,  yes. 

They  help  people  with  public  speaking. 

Oh,  sure.  That's  been  very  effective. 

I  saw  in  the  paper  this  morning  where  Senator  John 
McCain- -Maureen  Dowd  wrote  a  piece.  He  must  have  said 
something.  Somebody  made  a  joke  before  a  group  about  Viagra, 
and  then  he  made  a  joke  about  Hillary  and  Chelsea  Clinton. 

And  he's  apologized  for  it,  but  it  was  in  bad  taste,  just  bad 
taste.  It's  always,  "Can  you  top  this?" 
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McGarrigle: 

Well,  now  there  is  a  lot  more  scrutiny,  so  maybe  a  number  of 
decades  ago  he  wouldn't  have  had  to  apologize,  but  now  he  has 
to  apologize. 

Coblentz : 

Possibly,  yes.  Well,  I  mean,  when  you  think  of  all  the 
varying  groups,  ranging  from  the  feminists  to  the  lesbians  to 
whatever  they  are,  they're  sensitive  to  whatever  you  say.  And 
perhaps  rightly  so.  That's  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  have  partnership  meetings  at  the  firm? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  At  least  once  a  month,  to  review  what  associates  have 
done,  to  talk  about  new  clients,  compensation,  and  so  forth. 
And  I  don't  really  participate  in  much  of  that,  but  the 
younger  people  do  that.  I  don't  care. 

McGarrigle : 

Has  that  changed?  Did  you  participate  more  earlier? 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

How  do  new  clients  come  in? 

Coblentz : 

They  hear  about  you,  word  of  mouth.  Clients  refer  other 
clients,  individuals,  so  forth.  Or,  through  various 
connections  you  meet  people.  That's  it.  I  mean,  if  I  relied 
on  all  ray  childhood  friends  and  college  friends,  I'd  be  broke, 
[laughter]  I  wouldn't  get  anybody. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  it's  ongoing. 

Coblentz : 

Have  you  found  a  house  yet? 

McGarrigle: 

No.  It's  a  sore  issue.  [laughter] 

Coblentz : 

Sorry. 

[tape  interruption] 

McGarrigle: 

I  asked  you  about  training  new  associates. 

Coblentz: 

You  know,  monkey  see,  monkey  do,  in  some  ways.  But  I  try  to 
bring  associates  to  the  clients  to  see  them.  Tomorrow  I'm 
meeting  with  KRON  on  their  new  building,  so  I  have  an 
associate  who  is  going  with  me.  "Come  on.  You  should 
participate  in  all  of  this."  And  they  feel,  "I'm  wanted.  I 
can  be  used."  And  that's  fine.  And  that's  why  some  lawyers 
come  here,  because  they  know  they  can  get  the  experience  of 
working  closely  with  the  client,  with  another  human  being. 
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McGarrigle: 

Yes,  I  imagine  that’s  quite  attractive  and  quite  rare. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  I  think  I'm  not  possessive  of  a  client.  If  I  can 
get  somebody  to  work  with  him  or  her,  just  fine  with  me.  But 
there  are  certain  areas.  For  instance,  McClatchy  Newspapers, 
a  lot  of  the  stuff,  somebody  will  do,  but  because  of  my  long¬ 
time,  close  personal  relationship,  I  should  be  the  person, 
because  they'd  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  think,  Bill?"  Well, 
I'll  know.  With  the  Gettys,  the  same  way,  I  have  to  do  it. 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  I  don't  imagine  they  want  a  substitute. 

Coblentz : 

No,  no.  Hey!  I  go  to  a  surgeon,  and  I  don't  want  somebody 
else  to  operate  on  me.  I  want  that  person,  and  that  person 
alone. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  I  was  thinking  the  same  analogy. 

Coblentz : 

[laughter]  Yes. 

But  in  the  practice  of  law,  some  people  are  really  not 
very  happy  about  practicing  law.  A  lot  of  people.  Drudgery, 
whatever  it  may  be.  And,  unless  you  like  it,  I  think  it  would 
be  awful.  I  mean,  there  are  some  things  I  don't  care  about, 
but  that's  all  right. 

McGarrigle: 

What  would  those  be? 

Coblentz: 

Some  little  things,  I  think,  "Why  am  I  doing  this?  It's  so 
silly.  It's  not  going  to  amount  to  anything,  and  why  should  I 
be  spending  my,  quote,  valuable  time  on  this?"  I  remember 
talking  to  some  very  distinguished  surgeons,  and  they  didn't 
like  to  do  appendectomies  and  simple  things,  they  wanted  to  do 
a  more  complicated,  thrilling  matter. 

Chuck  Breyer  got  us  into  some  cases  that  were  almost  pro 
bonos.  We  didn't  get  any  money  out  of  them,  but  he  was  having 
such  a  good  time. 

McGarrigle: 

Challenging  new  areas  of  the  law? 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

What  kinds? 

Coblentz: 

I  don't  know.  But  it  was  fun  that  way. 
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Art 

McGarrigle: 

The  last  thing  for  today  has  to  do  with  art.  We  talked  a 
little  bit  earlier  in  the  interviews  about  art,  but  I  want  you 
to  talk  a  little  bit  more  about  some  of  the  specific  pieces 
you  showed  me,  pieces  in  your  offices,  and  your  office, 
particularly.  And  then  also,  a  piece,  a  large  piece  in  the 
hall  that  you  like.  So,  can  you  tell  me  about  some  of  the 
artists  who  you  like? 

Coblentz : 

I'm  no  great  collector.  I  don't  have  the  resources  to  be  a 
great  collector.  As  Justice  Potter  Stewart  said  when  they 
asked  about  pornography,  "I  can't  define  it,  but  I  know  it 
when  I  see  it."  With  art,  I  can't  necessarily  define  it,  but 
that's  it.  Both  the  pieces  in  my  office  and  others,  I  like. 
And  that's  why  I  chose  them.  The  one  up  in  the  hall- -I'm 
trying  to  remember--a  great  American  artist  who  just  died.  It 
reminded  me  of  him.  So,  like  the  piece  that  we  have  in  the 
room  here,  I  don't  particularly  like  it,  but  somebody  else 
chose  it,  and  let  it  be.  And  then  some  of  it  is  just  quite 
commonplace,  and  I  try  to  get  some  things  that  aren't,  that 
sort  of  lift  your  spirits.  I  remember  at  the  University  of 
California  Medical  Center,  they  had  in  the  hallway  the 
enormous  photographs  of  operations.  And  I  said,  "That's 
crazy.  People  come  in  there  who  are  frightened,  who  feel 
insecure.  Get  something  restful.  I'm  not  telling  you  what, 
but  get  art  that  can  sort  of  calm  people  down."  And  so  they 
removed  those  pictures  from  the  walls. 

McGarrigle: 

Who  was  thinking  about--? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  Somebody. 

I'm  on  the  committee  to  choose  art  for  the  airport.  We 
have  a  $12  million  budget,  so  it's  not  only  visual  art.  Like, 
somebody  came,  and  they  wanted  us  to  have- -it  was  quite 
restful--the  fog  coming  in,  the  foghorns.  But,  practically 
speaking,  it  could  break  down,  so  you  don't  want  something 
like  that.  On  the  other  hand,  they  had  a  painting,  a  picture, 
someone  looking  to  sky,  somewhat  frightened.  You  don't  want 
that.  People  are  under  a  risk,  taking  an  airplane,  and,  as 
much  as  you  can  calm  people  down,  you  should  do  it--with 
visual  or  fun  things. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  art  consultants  come  and  try  to  market  art  to  you? 

Coblentz: 

To  the  staff,  not  to  us.  We  don't  talk  to  anybody. 
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McGarrigle: 

The  staff  at  the-- 

Coblentz : 

At  the  art  commission. 

McGarrigle: 

And,  as  for  you,  in  the  firm,  or  as  an  individual?  Do  you 
buy? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  no.  For  here  [the  law  firm],  we  would  rent  art  and  then 
we  would  buy  it  from  the  museum.  But,  no,  we  don't  see  the 
people.  I  just  don't  have  the  time.  At  the  airport,  it's  the 
staff  of  the  art  commission,  which  submits  to  us  what  we 
should  do. 

I  remember  they  had--it  was  quite  interesting--luggage 
stacked  up,  but  it  was  all  battered.  Well,  while  this  is  a 
great  piece  of  art,  we  said,  "Come  on!  I  don't  want  to  worry 
about  ray  luggage.  And  when  I  see  something  like  that,  I 
wonder  what's  happening  in  the  bowels  of  this  airport  or  the 
plane?" 

McGarrigle: 

That's  very  good  common  sense. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  "But  it's  great  art." 

But  I  think  when  the  airport  is  completed,  if  it's  ever 
completed,  you'll  be  pleased  with  the  art  out  there.  The 
ceiling  of  the  new  terminal  is  interesting. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  that  completed  yet? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay.  I  haven't  been  there  for  a  while. 

Coblentz: 

You  can't  get  in  the  building  yet.  The  whole  building--this 
is  right  in  the  center.  It's  a  very  high  ceiling. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  good. 

[tape  interruption) 

San  Francisco  Neighborhood 

McGarrigle:  I  would  like  to  end  today  by  following  up  on  a  question  Ed 

Nathan  gave  me  the  idea  for,  which  is  to  talk  about  your 
neighborhood  in  San  Francisco. 
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Coblentz : 

Well,  it’s  a  dead-end  street,  and,  as  a  result,  kids  grow  up 
there.  It’s  right  next  to  the  Presidio.  So  if  you  walk  out 
the  gate,  then  you* re  in  the  Presidio.  And  then,  down  the 
block  is  a  basketball  hoop.  It's  been  there  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember.  And  there* s  not  much  change  in  the 
neighborhood,  because  people  raise  their  families,  and  they 
sort  of  stay  on.  Our  family  is  raised,  but  we  can  do  that. 
Some  of  the  people  who  either  died  or  retired  to  rest  homes 
sell  their  houses  to  young  couples. 

Now,  when  we  went  there,  the  houses  were  reasonably 
priced.  We  didn*t  have  any  money  at  the  time,  but  I  think  we 
paid  $30,000  for  our  house,  which  is  a  five-bedroom  house.  A 
house  down  the  block,  a  little  thing  with  two  bedrooms  in  not- 
good  condition,  just  went  for  over  a  million  dollars.  There 
are  some  Asians  on  the  block.  There  are  no  others,  because  I 
think  the  price  of  the  homes  militates  against  that. 

It*s  also  nice  in  the  sense  that  there  are  very  few 
multiple  dwellings,  there  are  just  single-family  homes,  and 
people  mind  their  own  business.  They  don*t  bother  you  and  so 
on.  We  have  our  front  yard,  so  we  go  up  to  the  Presidio,  we 
have  a  backyard,  and  no  one's  poking  over  the  fence  to  borrow 
a  cup  of  sugar,  if  necessary,  or  to  find  out  what  you* re 
doing.  And  then,  at  least  once  a  year,  there’s  a  block  party. 
People  bring  food,  kids  go  play,  and  we  talk  amongst  the 
neighbors  to  see  what*s  going  on.  I  call  it  our  little 
kibbutz  in  the  city.  [laugh] 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  a  lot  of  continuity. 

Coblentz : 

Very  much  so,  very  much  so.  And  if  there’s  a  fire  or  an 
emergency,  people  flock  and  see  what  can  be  done,  what  can 
happen.  So  it*s  like  a  small  town. 

McGarrigle : 

You  said  that  one  of  Ed  Nathan’s  close  friends  lives  there? 

Coblentz : 

Walter  Miller,  yes.  They  grew  up  together.  Walter  bought  his 
house  many  years  ago,  and  the  children  are  all  grown,  but 
they’re  living  there,  as  long  as  they  can  climb  the  stairs  to 
the  house. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  That’s  nice.  Well,  thank  you.  Let’s  finish  for  today. 

Coblentz : 

Okay. 
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"The  Rock  and  Roll  Room" 

(Interview  12:  July  30,  1998]  it 

McGarrigle: 

Okay.  We* re  in  your  conference  room. 

Coblentz : 

This  is  the  so-called  "Rock  and  Roll  Room,”  and  it  just  has 
some  of  the  posters  from  the  beginning  when  Bill  Graham 
started  at  the  old  Fillmore  Auditorium.  This  was  on  Fillmore 
and  Geary,  and  what  they  would  do  is  give  you  posters  and  free 
apples  in  a  barrel.  They  used  to  have  these  collections,  and 
a  lot  of  them  were  done  by  Wes  Wilson.  They* re  quite  valuable 
now.  They’re  really  memorabilia. 

And  then  there’s  a  platinum  record  from  Grunt  Records. 
That’s  from  Jefferson  Airplane,  given  to  me  because  they  sold 
a  million  records. 

And  then  a  Rolling  Stones  concert  many  years  ago,  and  a 
Wings  concert. 

But  these  were  all  various  events  that  he  sponsored  at 
the  Fillmore,  the  Cow  Palace,  and  the  Oakland  Coliseum.  I 
have  a  large  number  of  these  at  home,  which  I  have  not  framed. 
But  that’s  part  of  the  past. 

McGarrigle: 

How  did  you  come  into  each  one  of  them? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  didn't  go  to  all  of  them  myself. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  they  save  them  for  you? 

Coblentz : 

They  just  saved  them. 

And  then,  this  is  one--  [moving  away  from  microphone  a 
bit]  Bill  was  at  Fillmore  East,  which  was  on  the  lower  east 
side,  and  he  was  there  from  March  of  '68  to  June  of  '71.  Then 
they  had  the  final  concerts  with  various  groups:  Alice  Cooper, 
B.B.  King,  Johnny  Winter,  the  Allman  Brothers,  Leon  Russell, 
Taj  Majal.  He  closed  up  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  you  have  the  sense  at  the  time  that  the  posters  were 
coming  out  that  they  were  going  to  become  valuable? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  just  liked  them.  And  they're  distinctive. 

In  fact,  at  the  airport,  in  one  of  the  terminals  that's 
being  torn  down,  I  lent  them  a  large  number  of  posters. 
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They're  in  a  bar  there.  I'll  get  them  back  probably  next  year 
when  they  start  tearing  it  down.  I  still  have  many  of  them  at 
home. 

I  mean,  I  went  to  some  concerts.  I  didn't  particularly 
like  the  music,  [laughs]  but  I  liked  the  posters. 

[tape  interruption] 

McGarrigle: 

I  just  wanted  to  ask  you--there  was  an  article  about  your  trip 
to  Central  America  that  mentioned  giving  President  Ortega  a 
shirt  of  Bruce  Springsteen. 

Coblentz : 

A  t-shirt.  Yes. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  I  gave  him  a  number  of  t-shirts  that  I  had  from  Bill 
Graham,  because  he  had  what  was  called  Winterland  Productions, 
and  they  made  t-shirts.  Well,  they  got  the  t-shirts  and  then 
they  put  the  various  people  on  them. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  know  that  that  was  something  Ortega  would  be 
interested  in? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  had  heard  about  that  in  advance.  And  certain  others. 
And  also  there  were  other  rock  people  here  that  he  knew  of, 

I'd  heard. 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  his  reaction? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  very  pleased,  very  pleased.  I  euess  that  was  the  only 
time  he  was  pleased  with  us  because  we  started  asking 
questions  and  then  he  denounced  the  United  States  for  what 
they  had  done  in  Philadelphia--remember  that  tragedy--people 
being  killed  there.  Oh,  I  tell  you  there  was  one  also  that  he 
appreciated:  Carlos  Santana. 

McGarrigle: 

Santana  is  local,  too,  I  think. 

Coblentz : 

Sure,  he  is.  Yes,  he  is. 

McGarrigle: 

I  heard  him  years  ago  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Coblentz : 

Sure ! 

McGarrigle : 

Are  you  in  contact  with  any  of  those  people? 
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Coblentz : 

No,  in  fact,  you  see  that  picture  there,  that's  a  picture  of 
Chuck  Breyer,  who  is  now  a  United  States  district  judge,  with 
his  client,  Grace  Slick,  who  was  arrested  for  brandishing  a 
gun  at  the  police.  This  was  after  her  house  had  burned  down, 
and  the  fire  department  had  taken--and  I  underline  that--had 
taken  a  lot  of  memorabilia  for  themselves.  She  was  furious r 
and  rightly  so.  Then,  when  the  police  came  to  talk  to  her, 
she  was  brandishing  a  gun,  and  Chuck  was  representing  her  on 
that.  He  got  probation. 

McGarrigle : 

Did  she  have  her  possessions  returned  to  her? 

Coblentz : 

Not  all  of  them,  no. 

Judith  Shmueli 

Coblentz : 

You  know,  I  forgot  to  mention  in  all  of  this  that  for  over 
twenty-five  years  I've  had  the  same  assistant,  Judith  Shmueli 
We've  worked  together,  I  went  to  her  wedding  which  was  in  New 
York,  then  she  took  time  off,  had  two  children,  came  back 
after  that,  and  we've  been  together  for  all  of  those  years. 
She's  from  New  York.  I'll  bet  you'd  like  to  meet  her. 

McGarrigle : 

You  know,  I'd  like  to  meet  her.  I've  spoken  to  her  on  the 
phone. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz: 

--Years  ago  some  client--she  was  in  the  room,  of  course--said 
"What  goes  on  with  you  and  Mr.  Coblentz?" 

She  looked  at  him  and  said,  "Eh,  he's  impotent." 

[ laughter] 

I  said,  "Judith,  you  can  say  a  lot  of  things,  but  don't 
say  that  about  me!"  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

She  knows  your  working  style,  obviously. 

Coblentz: 

But  she's  very  very  smart.  She  corrects  my  grammar,  and  she 
sort  of  cautions  me  on  certain  things.  When  my  mother  was 
alive,  she  looked  after  her  matters  for  me  and  other  things. 
Yes.  She's  privy  to  everything  and  very,  very  discreet. 

McGarrigle: 

Does  she  open  your  mail  for  you?  What's  your  routine  in  the 
office? 
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Coblentz : 

No.  I  open  ray  own  mail,  except  when  I'm  away  and  then  she 
opens  it,  because  she  knows  what's  going  on  and  what  has  to  be 
done.  And  in  many  ways  I  couldn't  function  without  her. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  to  have  an  assistant  like  that  is  wonderful. 

Coblentz: 

She  has  made  remarks  that,  they're  guarded  in  public,  but  with 
me,  somewhat  stringent  remarks  about  some  of  the  clients. 
That's  just  between  us. 

McGarrigle : 

What  is  the  range  of  things  that  she  does  for  you  on  a  daily 
basis? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  she's  one  of  the  last  people  remaining  that  takes 
dictation.  Or  I'll  just  say  to  her,  "Can  you  take  care  of 
this?"  And  she'll  do  the  letter  and  everything,  or  arrange 
for  meetings,  appointments,  whatever  it  may  be.  Just 
everything.  Or  make  excuses  that  I  ain't  here.  [laughter] 

Or  I'm  elsewhere.  She  also  knows  people--not  all  necessarily 
clients,  but  people  as  well,  so  if  it's  really  an  emergency, 
she  can  get  in  touch  with  me  because  she  knows  where  I  am. 

McGarrigle: 

What  kind  of  policies  does  the  firm  have  in  terms  of  staff,  as 
far  as  keeping  someone?  What  allows  you  to  keep  someone? 

Coblentz : 

Because  we  pay  her  well. 

McGarrigle: 

She's  recognized  compensation-wise? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  good. 

Coblentz : 

Also,  she  lives  down  in  Foster  City,  so  we  pay  for  her  garage. 
It's  right  here  in  the  building. 

McGarrigle: 

How  did  she  come  to  you  initially? 

Coblentz : 

Some  agency  years  ago  when  there  were  only  three  of  us.  They 
called  her  The  Juice  then.  Everybody  calls  her  The  Juice, 
[laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

So  she  took  some  time  off  for  some  period  of  years? 

Coblentz : 

Actually,  when  she  took  time  off,  I  had  a  secretary--an 

African  American--who  worked  for  me  and  then  moved  over  to  the 
supreme  court  and  was  the  secretary  to  Justice  Broussard,  who 
then  subsequently  came  here.  But  she  didn't  stay;  she  had 
tenure  over  there. 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


How  interesting.  Do  you  have  paralegals  who  work  for  you 
also? 

Yes.  For  everybody.  There  are  enough  of  them  that  they  work 
in  specialized  areas. 


[ tape  interruption] 
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As  far  as  the  bar  is  concerned,  I  was  a  member  of  all 
these  organizations,  but  I  never  really  participated  in 
organized  bar.  I  wasn’t  interested.  I  figured  there  were  a 
lot  of  people  who  could  do  it,  but  it  didn’t  interest  me. 

And  UC  Press--in  recent  years  I’ve  been  a  director  of  the 
press  because  they  have  a  wonderful  man,  Jim  Clark,  who  is  the 
president  of  the  press.  He’s  the  chief  executive  and  has  done 
very  well. 

City  Arts  and  Lectures  is  with  Chuck  Breyer’s  wife, 

Sidney  Goldstein.  I’ve  been  on  her  board  and  given  her  some 
direction  and  tried  to  help  her  with  things.  She  is  the  force 
there. 

McGarrigle : 

About  your  involvement  with  UC  Press--what  do  you  do  as  a 
director  there? 

Coblentz: 

Look  over  the  books,  the  ledgers,  that’s  it.  None  of  us 
should  interfere  with  their  selection  of  authors.  We  can  talk 
about  it,  but  it’s  really  looking  over  the  finances  and  making 
sure  that  we’re  on  a  course,  that  we  can  be  economically 
viable.  It’s  not  that  big  a  profit-making  organization,  and  I 
don’t  want  the  university--they  contribute  something  to  the 
press,  but  I  don’t  want  us  to  become  a  burden  on  the 
university ,  either . 

McGarrigle: 

How  often  would  you  meet  over  there? 

Coblentz : 

We’d  meet  four  or  five  times  a  year  over  at  the  press  in 
Berkeley.  And  we  get  a  dividend,  because  occasionally  we  get 
a  book  or  two.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

I  look  at  their  catalog. 

Coblentz: 

They  have  very  good  books.  They  had  a  book  recently  on  snakes 
that  was  very  popular.  I  didn’t  like  it,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  snake  people. 

McGarrigle: 

I  didn’t  see  that. 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 
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Coblentz : 


XII  OUTSIDE  INVOLVEMENT 


For-Profit  and  Nonprofit  Boards 


[enumerating  items  on  outline]  The  Democratic  Central 
Committee  many  years  ago  would--.  Phil  Burton  was  thinking  of 
running  for  the  assembly.  We  had  a  big  fight  there.  There 
was  a  man  named  Elmer  Delaney  who  was  opposed  to  him.  I  stood 
up  for  Phil  and  fought  for  him,  and  it's  something  he  never 
forgot.  But  then  when  he  did  run  once,  he  was  beaten  by  a 
dead  man.  The  assemblyman  who  was  then  incumbent  died  before 
the  election,  but  he  beat  Phil.  [laughs]  Then  I  quit.  I'd 
had  enough  of  that. 

The  ACLU  had  a  wonderful  man  named  Ernie  Bessig  who  was 
the  head  of  the  ACLU,  and  I  worked  closely  with  him  for  many 
years.  He  fought  hard  for  the  right  causes.  I  mean,  when 
they  had  the  exodus  of  the  Japanese  from  California,  he  fought 
that.  He  fought  the  university  on  the  loyalty  oath. 

The  American  Jewish  Committee,  I  helped  them  a  little 
bit,  but  I  was  never  that  active  in  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Federation.  I  was  their  counsel  for  a  while  and  then  got  to 
know  Sanford  Treguboff  who  is  wonderful,  and  Ed  Nathan.  I 
guess  you  could  say  I  haven't  been  that  active  in  the  Jewish 
community.  I  mean,  some  people  devote--and  it's  wonderful-- 
enormous  amounts  of  time  to  the  federation  and  the 
disbursement  of  funds  and  the  collection  of  funds.  I'm 
willing  to  participate,  but  I'm  not  willing  to  give  that  much 
of  my  time.  I  was  on  the  Jewish  Community  Center  board  in  San 
Francisco  and  on  the  Mount  Zion  Hospital  board  for  a  good 
number  of  years,  but  there's  a  time  when  you  go  on  to 
something  else  and  let  them  bring  others  into  it. 

On  the  Business  Advisory  Council  when  Pat  Brown  was 
governor,  I  helped  on  that. 
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McGarrigle : 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  a  graphic  artist  over  there,  and  she 
designs  some  of  their  things. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  really?  Well,  they  should  be  proud  of  the  press,  because 
the  press  does  a  very  good  job. 

There  is  sort  of  a  dilemma.  They  had  an  agreement  on  the 
King  papers--Martin  Luther  King--but  yet  the  King  family  sold 
those  to  Time,  Inc.  So  I  don’t  know  who  owns  them  right  now. 
There’s  no  litigation.  It’s  just  sort  of  a  searching  to  see 
who  has  the  rights  to  what. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  get  involved  in  legal  issues  at  all? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I’ve  found  that  whatever  boards  I’m  on,  profit  or  non¬ 
profit,  if  they  have  their  lawyers,  let  them  use  the  lawyers. 
I’m  not  about  to  second  guess  them. 

Now,  when  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  threatened  to  sue  the 
Sacramento  Bee  for  supposed  defamation,  then  I  reviewed  it  for 
the  papers,  with  outside  counsel,  where  we  were  going  to  go. 
Then  when  it  came  to  seeking  arbitrators,  I  felt  very  strongly 
about  some  people  who  we  could  suggest. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  remember  who  you  used? 

Coblentz: 

Sure.  We  used  Charles  Renfrew,  a  former  federal  district 
judge;  Griffin  Bell,  former  attorney  general;  and  Philip  Tone 
who  was  a  judge  to  the  federal  court  in  Illinois.  And,  as  I 
suspected  would  happen  and  it  did,  Charles  Renfrew  was  the  one 
who  really  looked  at  the  evidence,  studied  it,  spent  time. 

The  others  didn’t  do  that  much. 

McGarrigle: 

So  he  was  in  private  practice  at  that  point  that  he  was  able 
to  work  as  an  arbitrator? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  he  doing  other  arbitrations  as  well,  then? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

Then  I  worked  on  that  commission,  headed  by  Earl  Cheit,  Budd 
Cheit,  on  the  whole  Continuing  Education  of  the  Bar. 

McGarrigle: 

We  talked  about  that  a  little  bit.  Your  commission  made  a 
recommendation.  Has  that  been  determined? 
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Coblentz : 

I  think  what  they  did  was  give  them  a  reprieve  for  a  brief 
period  of  time  to  whether  they  could  also  put  their  economic 
house  in  order.  Our  strong  feeling  was  that  the  university 
should  not  contribute  any  more  toward  this.  Now, 
unfortunately,  there  is  no  organized  bar.  They  can't  do 
anything. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  going  to  be  ray  next  question.  What  do  you  think, 
having  watched  that  fall  apart? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  I  was  talking  last  night  to  Dan  Walters  who  writes  for  the 
Sacramento  Bee .  He  says  he's  never  seen  things  as  mishandled 
as  this  whole  thing  on  the  bar.  People  have  forgotten  about 
it,  and  it's  sad  because  who  is  going  to  enforce  discipline? 
And  we  do  need  discipline  in  the  bar  on  all  of  this. 

McGarrigle: 

They're  not  maintaining  discipline? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they  can't.  They  don't  have  any  money. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

They  don't  have  any  employees.  They  can't,  so  if  I  file  a 
charge  against  you,  it  won't  do  any  good.  No  one's  going  to 
investigate  and  follow  through. 

McGarrigle : 

I  thought  somehow  that  that  division  was  being  maintained,  but 
I  guess  not. 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  don't  know  what  they're  maintaining  now.  It's  sad.  I 
laugh,  in  some  way.  I  said  the  governor  failed  the  bar  twice. 
Maybe  that's  why  he's  mad.  I  don't  know.  [laughter) 

McGarrigle : 

I  saw  Ed  Kalgren  at  a  party  the  other  day. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  he's  a  good  guy. 

McGarrigle : 

He  was  a  board  member. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

He  was  a  board  member  when  I  worked  at  the  state  bar.  I 
worked  at  the  state  bar  for  a  few  years. 

Coblentz : 

I'll  bet  he  was  a  good  member. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  I  thought  he  was. 
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Going  back  to  your  involvement  with  the  ACLU,  what  was 
the  nature  of  your  involvement  there? 

Coblentz : 

I  was  on  the  board  of  directors,  but  if  you  ask  me  specific 
cases,  I  don’t  remember.  I'm  sure  they  were,  at  that  time, 
very  important.  Remedies  were  needed  and  needed  quickly,  but 

I  don’t  remember  now. 

McGarrigle : 

And  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  the  Legal  Defense  Fund  I  have  been  on  for  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  I’m  no  longer.  The  director  was  an  old  friend, 
Jack  Greenberg.  I  was  a  member,  then  Cecil  [Poole]  became  a 
member,  then  he  had  to  get  off  because  he  went  on  the  court. 
Charlie  Renfrew  was  a  board  member.  We’d  even  go  back  to  some 
meetings  in  New  York,  but  we  all  felt  that  we  couldn’t 
contribute  very  much  just  at  a  meeting,  and  they  were  filling 
us  in  on  what  they  were  doing,  and  you  didn't  have  to  sell  us 
the  efficacy  of  the  fund.  We  believed  in  it.  We  did  not 
handle  any  cases  ourselves. 

McGarrigle: 

So  the  fund  was  based  in  New  York  and  you  were-- 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  we  had  an  office  here,  but  we  were  national  officers 
of  the  fund,  representing  the  West  Coast.  Sure. 

McGarrigle : 

Do  you  remember  how  you  came  to  know  Jack  Greenberg? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  through  ray  friend,  Warren  Unna.  When  Jack  retired,  he 
was  dean  of  student  affairs  at  Columbia  for  a  while.  He  got 
burned,  as  anybody  is  wont  to  get  burned  for  whatever  the 
students  were  doing,  and  now  he's  teaching  in  the  law  school. 

McGarrigle: 

So  you  have  contact,  still? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  if  he  passes  through  San  Francisco  or  I  go  to  New  York, 
but  not  any  more  than  that.  He  also  wrote  a  cookbook  with  the 
former  dean  of  Harvard  Law  School. 

McGarrigle: 

Really? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  for  those  people  who  stay  at  home--the  husbands  who  need 
to  have  cooking--so  they  did. 

McGarrigle: 

Really? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  It  was  published. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  a  hobby  of  his,  cooking? 
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Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

And  it's  focused  for  the  men  who  are  at  home? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

I'll  have  to  look  that  up. 

I  just  got  a  solicitation  from  the  Commonwealth  Club. 
They  have  an  incentive  going  to  join.  I'm  thinking  about 
joining. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  my  pal  Gloria  Duffy! 

McGarrigle: 

Who  is  president  right  now? 

Coblentz : 

Gloria,  yes,  but  if  you  ever  see  her,  say  you  know  somebody 
who  calls  her  Fluffy,  and  she'll  say,  [exasperated  tone]  "Oh, 
Bill  Coblentz."  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  had  any  involvement  with  them  over  the  years? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  yes.  They  used  to  have  a  very  conservative  president 
there.  I  can't  think  of  his  name.  I  was  on  the  board  for  a 
while,  but  I  knew  Gloria  because  she  was  part  of  the  group 
that  went  to  Central  America. 

McGarrigle : 

And  what  would  you  do  on  the  board  there,  at  the  Commonwealth 
Club? 

Coblentz : 

What  we  would  do  is  help  with  the  selection  of  speakers.  I 
didn't  think  at  that  time  we  were  covering  the  spectrum  as 
well  as  we  should  have.  Too  many  Republicans  with  a 
conservative  bent.  It's  changed. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  How  would  you  and  the  other  board  members  come  to  a 
decision  about  that  with  differing  points  of  view? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  actually,  it  was  kind  of  easy.  You  just  raised  the 
question,  "Hey,  I'm  not  speaking  as  a  partisan,  I  just  think 
the  Commonwealth  Club  should  air  all  points  of  view,  and  I 
don't  think  we're  doing  it."  There  was  an  agreement. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  there? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Now,  you  would  propose  people  or  staff  would? 
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Coblentz : 

Yes,  I'd  throw  out  names  of  people  that  I  would  suggest.  "If 
you're  going  to  hear  an  industrialist,  why  not  hear  Ralph 
Nader?" 

McGarrigle: 

Are  they  more  balanced  now? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  think  very  much  so.  Oh  yes.  That's  how  you  gain 
respect  and  support,  by  having  a  balanced  program.  It's  just 
like  I  was  asked  to  solicit  Chevron,  PacTel,  and  PG&E  for  Gray 
Davis'  campaign  for  governor,  which  I  did.  PG&E  said,  and  I 
think  correctly,  "Yes,  we'll  support  both  candidates." 

it 

Coblentz : 

I  think  that's  foolish.  Especially  PacTel,  which  is  a  public 
utility. 

McGarrigle: 

And  when  you  say  "asked  to  solicit,"  asked  by? 

Coblentz : 

Gray  Davis.  Gray  called  me  because--you  know  I  was  a  big 
supporter  of  Jane  Harmon--and  he  phoned  me  and  I  said,  "Gray, 
you  remind  me  of  Claire  Booth  Luce.  Claire  Booth  Luce  was 
converted  to  Catholicism  by  Monseigneur  Bishop  [Fulton  J. 
Sheehan] ,  then  she  became  our  ambassador  to  Italy  and  she  had 
an  audience  with  the  pope.  After  a  few  minutes,  the  pope 
said,  'But  Mrs.  Luce,  I  am  a  Catholic.'"  [laughter]  "Gray,  I 
am  a  Democrat." 

But  he  asked  me  if  I  would  do  it,  and  I  do-ed  it--not  too 
successfully,  but  I  do-ed  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Of  the  three  it  was  only  PG&E  that  gave  money  to  both? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Does  that  cancel  itself  out  to  give  money  to  both? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

Better  to  give  money  to  both? 

Coblentz : 

Absolutely,  because  somebody  may  lose.  [laughs]  Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Let's  talk  a  little  bit  about  your  longstanding  involvement 
with  Children  Now. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it's  not  that  longstanding.  It  was  because  of  Jim 
Steyer.  You  know  Jim. 
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McGarrigle: 

I've  met  him  at  your  firm  reception. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  An  uncontrollable  lad.  He's  full  of  vim,  vigor,  and 
vitality.  And  it  was  he  who  said,  "Come  on.  Help  me."  It 
was  really  to  get  publicity  and  to  raise  money.  I  tried  to 
help  on  both  counts. 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  you  know  him? 

Coblentz : 

I  met  him  through  somebody,  but  I  don't  remember.  Well,  I  got 
to  know  him,  I  think,  because  at  one  time  he  clerked  for 
Justice  Broussard. 

McGarrigle : 

And  his  mother,  I  think,  is  involved  with  Children  Now. 

There’s  a  reception,  I  think,  honoring  him  and  his  mother. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  in  October  or  something  like  that? 

McGarrigle: 

I  think  so. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  She  lives  back  East.  Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

We  have  "former  member  of  the  board  of  the  directors  with 
airport  commission"  [on  the  outline].  Will  you  talk  about 
that? 

Coblentz : 

Around  sixteen  years  on  the  airport  commission.  Vidal 
Sassoon--they  were  assisted  in  some  of  their  financing  by 
Solomon  Brothers  in  New  York,  and  a  partner  in  Solomon 

Brothers  asked  me  if  I  would  be  willing  to  serve  on  the  board. 
I  thought,  "Ooh,  all  the  shampoo  I  can  get.  Terrific!"  So  I 
served  on  the  board  until  we  sold. 

I  still  remember  going  down  to  Los  Angeles.  I  always 
wore,  and  still  do,  a  coat  and  tie,  and  I’m  going  with  Vidal, 
who  had  an  open  shirt  and  chains  to  some  fancy  restaurant,  and 
he  stood  up  started  waving,  so  I  stood  up  and  waved. 

He  said,  "Well,  who  do  you  know?" 

I  said,  "I  don't  know  anybody,  but  I  guess  it's  the  thing 
to  do." 

Mervyns--it  was  then  controlled  by  Merv  Morris,  and  Merv 
asked  me  to  serve  on  the  board  and  I  did  until  we  sold  out  to 
Dayton  Hudson.  I  remember  at  the  time  we  were  going  to  sell 
out,  one  of  the  board  members  was  Joe  Long  of  Long's  Drug 
Stores,  and  he  wouldn't  vote  for  it.  So  I  took  him  aside  and 
we  talked,  and  it  really  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sale  of 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 


the  company;  he  was  having  problems  with  his  son.  So  we  sort 
of  went  through  all  that,  and  I  was  counseling  him. 

With  his  son? 

With  his  son.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  Mervyns.  I  counseled 
him  and  helped  him  and  so  forth,  and  then  he  voted  for  it,  but 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  issue  before  the  board. 

Mt.  Zion--yes ,  I  was  on  the  board  of  that  for  the 
hospital,  and  then,  after  that,  there  was  talk  of  Mt.  Zion 
being  part  of  the  UC  system,  so  we  scheduled  meetings,  but  we 
didn’t  want  anybody  to  know.  There  was  a  meeting  place  we 
held  which  was  on  Geary  at  Fourteenth,  above  the  bagel  shop 
there.  So  we  would  meet  there,  and  we  finally  effectuated  an 
agreement  and  a  merger  which  was  very  good. 

I  was  the  second  chairman  of  the  board  of  overseers  for 
UCSF.  Cap  Weinberger  was  the  first.  What  we  tried  to  do  was 
to  help  the  university  not  only  raise  money  but  to--.  There 
was  a  dichotomy  between  town  and  gown,  trying  to  bring  the 
gown  closer  to  the  town--and  it  was  done. 

Before  that,  I  had,  on  the  regents,  along  with  Don 
McLaughlin  and  Ellie  Heller,  had  to  look  into  the  question  of 
the  chancellor,  who  was  John  Saunders--a  very  eloquent  man, 
but  a  lousy  administrator.  The  question  was  should  he  be 
relieved  of  his  duties,  and  we  brought  in  the  dean  of 
Vanderbilt,  Michigan,  and  Harvard  medical  schools.  They 
agreed  with  us  that  he  should  go.  With  their  imperatur  help, 
we  managed  to  do  that. 

PacTel--!  went  on  the  board  for  many  years.  I  was  the 
first  Democrat  they  had  on  the  board.  They  figured,  "Well, 
he's  a  regent  of  the  university  and  then  he  was  chairman  of 
the  board.  Maybe  he's  okay." 

But  I  remember  Jerome  Hull,  who  was  then  the  head 
chairman  of  the  board  of  PacTel--he  said,  "Well,  now,  what 
goes  on  at  the  meetings  you're  not  going  to  repeat?" 

I  said,  "Well,  Jerry,  what  goes  on  in  the  meetings  is 
only  in  the  meeting.  If  I  disagree,  I  will  fight  you  in  the 
meetings,  but  that's  it." 

Was  it  a  matter  of  trust  because  they  didn't  associate  with 
Democrats? 
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Coblentz : 

I  guess  so.  They  all  thought  that  most  Democrats  were  wild¬ 
eyed  liberals  who  will  be  apt  to  bring  down  whatever  they  were 
involved  in. 

McGarrigle: 

So  you  had  that  role  a  little  bit  on  the  Regents,  too, 
earlier. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Yes.  And  then  when  I  became  chairman  I  guess  I  was 
sort  of  sanctified  in  the  eyes  of  some  people.  But  we  all 
look  back.  I  mean,  I  look  back  and  think  of  some  of  the 
powerful  people  that  we  had  on  our  board.  I  mean,  Mrs. 
Chandler  of  the  L.A.  Times ,  Mrs.  Hearst  of  the  Hearst  papers, 
Norton  Simon,  Ed  Pauley,  Ed  Carter--these  were  all  very 
important  people  in  California  and  used  to  running  their  own 
companies  and  having  people  obey  them. 

I  mean,  I  remember  Ed  Carter  coming  in  to  me  and  saying 
to  me,  "Bill,  you’re  full  of  shit." 

And  I  said,  "You’re  probably  right,  but  I’m  going  to 
stick  with  my  shit." 

McGarrigle: 

They’re  used  to  being  able  to  intimidate  people. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

I  guess  that’s  true  on  a  lot  of  these  boards.  You  have  people 
who  are  selected  for  their  various  experience  and  positions. 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  That’s  why  you  don’t  want  to  have  too  many  ties  to  any 
of  them  so  you’re  beholden  to  them.  [laughs] 

McGarrigle: 

About  the  Mt.  Zion-UC  raerger--was  that  a  controversial  issue 
when  it  became  public? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  think  some  of  the  doctors  at  Mt.  Zion  felt  that  their 
future  was  precarious,  because  maybe  they  weren’t  as  good  as 
colleagues  at  UC.  But  the  university  didn’t  come  in  and  try 
to  take  over  everything  and  assign  people  to  lesser  jobs.  I 
think  they  handled  it  in  a  very  delicate  and  thoughtful 
manner. 

McGarrigle: 

And  the  overseer  position  at  UCSF? 

Coblentz: 

It  had  no  power,  it  was  just-- 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  advisory? 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 

McGarrigle: 


Advisory,  and  to  get  that  campus  more  sensitive  to  the 
community,  and  it  was  done.  The  chancellor  was  Frank  Sooy 
then,  Francis  A.  Sooy,  who  was  a  professor  of  ENT  [ear,  nose 
and  throat]  and  was  well  respected,  both  in  the  medical 
community  as  well  as  with  the  faculty  that  he  could  do  that 
sort  of  thing. 

I  remember  years  ago  he  was  a  neighbor  of  ours,  right 
across  the  street.  His  family  lived  there,  and  he  had  a  son 
named  Danny  Sooy,  and  ray  little  girl,  Wendy,  came  back  crying 
one  day  and  said,  "Danny  Sooy  is  showing  us  dirty  movies." 

And  of  course  I  immediately  thought  of  pornography.  Well,  it 
wasn't.  He  was  showing  movies  of  his  father's  ear  operations. 

That's  a  great  story. 

Well,  you  know  in  your  trainings,  you  really  have  to  know  the 
facts  first.  [laughs] 


Teachine  at  Haas  Business  School 


By  the  way,  ray  colleague  over  there  at  the  Haas  Business 
School,  UC  Berkeley,  David  Vogel,  had  a  brain  tumor.  I  must 
say,  he's  fine  now,  but  they  didn't  know  who  to  see,  and  I  got 
them  in  touch  with  a  great  man,  Charlie  Wilson,  at  UC.  He  is 
a  wonderful  man.  He  operated  on  him  and  was  so  attentive  to 
him  and  thoughtful.  I  got  in  there  because  I  was  talking  to 
David,  who  I've  known  for  years. 

Oh,  I  see.  You  started  teaching  with  him. 

Yes.  And  if  you  know  David,  he's  almost  as  garrulous  as  I  am 
so  we'd  interrupt  each  other  and  [laughs]  get  going,  and  that 
was  the  course. 

How  did  they  find  his  brain  tumor? 

He  had  severe  headaches,  got  dizzy,  and  that  was  it.  Charlie 
Wilson  goes  up  through  the  nose.  I  don't  want  to  know  any 
more  about  it  than  that.  But  he  saw  him  immediately,  he  had 
his  wife  come  to  the  house  here,  and  he  was  wonderful. 

And  he's  okay?  Have  you  seen  him  lately? 
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Coblentz : 

No.  I  haven't  seen  him,  but  I've  talked  to  him.  That  reminds 
me,  I've  got  to  talk  to  him. 

McGarrigle: 

He'll  be  back  on  campus? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  that's  fantastic. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  just  found--it  was  fun  teaching  the  course--but  that 
it  was  interfering  with  some  of  my  other  activities,  and  I 
won't  do  it  anymore. 

McGarrigle: 

What  subjects  did  you  introduce  the  students  to? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  just  how  to  handle  a  crisis,  simply  put.  What  do  you 
do?  Whether  it's  Tylenol,  whether  it's  Exxon  Valdez,  whether 
it's,  well,  just  anything. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you  brought  speakers  in  as  well? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Who  were  some  of  the  people  you  brought  in? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  there  was  Jerry  Kohlberg  who  founded  KKR--Kohlberg, 
Kravitz,  and  Roberts;  I  brought  in  Dick  Madden,  the  former 
chief  executive  of  Potlach;  I  brought  in  Tom  Clausen,  former 
chairman  of  the  Bank  of  America  and  of  the  World  Bank;  I 
brought  in  Larry  Sushan  who  used  to  be  with  Chevron  and  is  now 
with  Gap  because  that's  what  he  handles,  just  that  sort  of 
thing;  Larry  Kamer  of  the  firm  Kamer  and  Singer,  who  do  public 
relations;  Gregory  Farvre,  who  is  executive  editor  of 

McClatchy  newspapers;  and  various  people  like  that. 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  a  fantastic  roster  of  speakers. 

Coblentz : 

I  can't  reraeraber--a  fellow  from  Coors  Beer  came,  and  a  woman, 
Liz  Dolan,  from  Nike.  They  had  first-hand  experience. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  you  were  very  well  rated.  They  rated  you  as  one  of 
their  top  faculty  people. 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  well,  I'm  through  now.  You  stop  when  you're  ahead. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  Did  you  find  that  the  students  were  able  to-- 

Coblentz: 

Oh  yes.  They  were  good  students,  sure,  and  they  were 
interested,  but  I  think  maybe  I  was  losing  some  of  the  spark 
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or  something,  because  you  give  a  course  from  two  to  four,  but 
I'd  always  make  it  a  point  of  taking  the  students--three  or 
four  of  them--to  lunch  with  the  speaker  ahead  of  time  at  the 
Faculty  Club,  and  that  was  fine,  but  it  would  mean  that  I 
would  have  to  get  over,  leave  here  about  eleven  and  then  get 
the  traffic  coming  back.  And  there  were  other  things  like 
that.  If  I  were  in  Palm  Springs  I  would  have  to  come  up,  and 

I  don't  want  to  do  that. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  we  were  down  in  Santa  Cruz--my 
wife,  the  family,  and  the  dogs--and  I  had  to  give  a  talk  at  I 
think  at  Charlevois  or  something  like  that--one  of  those 
conference  centers--to  maybe  a  hundred,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
employees  of  the  phone  company.  So  I  took  ray  dog  Freddy. 
Freddy  and  I  walked  into  the  room,  I  stood  before  the  rostrum, 
Freddy  laid  down,  went  to  sleep,  and  then  we  walked  out  again. 

McGarrigle: 

That  was  fun. 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  Freddy  didn't  mind. 

McGarrigle: 

How  long  have  you  had  Freddy? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  seven  or  eight  years. 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  always  had  a  family  dog? 

Coblentz : 

We've  always  had  plural. 

McGarrigle: 

Dogs? 

Coblentz : 

Three  or  four. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh  really? 

Coblentz: 

We  have  three  now. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  have  a  particular  breed  that  you  like? 

Coblentz : 

No.  Freddy's  a  nothing;  Noodles  and  Crunchy  are  Tibetan 
terriers.  But  that's  it.  No. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  they  go  with  you  on  your  weekends? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  oh  yes.  They  get  in  the  car,  the  backseat,  Jean 
drives,  I  sit  in  the  backseat  with  three  dogs.  Gee,  what  a 
sight!  One  of  them  on  my  lap,  and  we  go.  They  get  over  there 
and  they  have  room  to  play,  but  they  usually  fall  asleep, 
[laughs]  We  purposely  put  on  an  electrical  pool  cover, 
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because  one  of  them  is  blind  and  would  fall  in  the  pool.  We 
cover  the  pool  there  except  to  go  swimming,  then  we  put  them 
in  the  house. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  great. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz : 

Roeer  Boas 

He  was  a  very  bright  guy,  but  this  was  around  the  same  time  as 
Roger  Boas. 

McGarrigle: 

That’s  what  made  me  think  of  it.  Yes. 

Coblentz : 

As  I  understand  it,  he  was  guilty  of  the  same  things,  I  guess, 
that  Boas  was. 

McGarrigle: 

Did  Boas  end  up  serving  jail  time? 

Coblentz: 

No,  he  served  no  time  in  jail,  but  he  served  time  on  a  work 
detail  for  the  city. 

Then  I  was  thinking  of  that  because  last  Thursday  my  good 
friend  Jerry  Kohlberg  came  out.  He  and  I  like  the  same 
things,  so  we  go  to  Polk  Street  because  there’s  a  place  called 
Swan's  Ovster  Depot.  It  iust  has  a  counter.  Wonderful  clam 
chowder,  wonderful  cracked  crab,  and  I  was  thinking,  "Ah,  good 
old  Polk  Street." 

McGarrigle: 

Is  it  in  the  lower  part  by  City  Hall? 

Coblentz: 

No,  it's  right  by  California  Street. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay,  it's  the  nicer  part. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  It's  been  there  for  years,  the  family  has  had  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  Roger  Boas  and  his  troubles  started  after  his  mayoral 
race  then? 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  oh  yes.  I  don't  know  who  said  anything;  I  don't  know  how 
it  came  up.  Chuck  Breyer  represented  Roger  on  this  before  the 
court.  Before  he  was  put  on  probation  and  the  work  detail, 
Roger  wanted  to  have  Chuck  go  to  the  court  and  have  it  cut  a 
little  short.  Both  Chuck  and  I  agreed  it  was  the  worst  thing 
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you  could  do.  If  you  go  to  the  court,  you're  going  to  bring 
the  whole  thing  up  again.  Finish  off  what  you're  doing,  and 
that's  it. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  that  community  service  or  picking  paper  up? 

Coblentz : 

It  was  a  work  detail-picking  up,  cleaning,  and  doing  other 
things . 

McGarrigle : 

Did  he  stay  in  San  Francisco  after  that? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes.  He's  still  here.  But  it's  changed--it  used  to  be 

Boas  Motors;  it's  changed  to  San  Francisco  Honda. 

McGarrigle: 

It's  still  his  business? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  then  Donald  Merby's  family  owned  the  Clift  Hotel? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  He's  had  a  stroke.  He's  pretty  much  incapacitated  now. 
But  as  I  understand  it,  he  used  to  drive  up  and  down  Polk 
Street  picking  up  young  girls. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz : 

We  were  driving  home  and  I  said--looked  at  Charlie  Renfrew  and 
said,  "Charlie."  So  we  stopped  off  on  Polk  Street  because 
there  was  a  very  good  ice-cream  store  there,  and  as  we  got  out 
of  the  car  in  front  of  the  ice-cream  store  —  it's  Double 
Rainbow,  ramm--some  woman  yelled,  "Naughty  boys!  I'm  going  to 
tell  your  wives!"  [laughter]  All  we  were  doing  was  getting 
ice-cream  cones  there!  [laughter]  It  is  funny. 

McGarrigle: 

Public  scrutiny. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

What's  Charlie  Renfrew  doing  right  now? 

Coblentz: 

All  he's  doing  is  mediating  and  arbitrating  now.  That's  all. 

McGarrigle: 

I  met  him  a  long  time  ago  when  he  was  at  Chevron. 

Coblentz : 

He's  a  wonderful  guy.  I  never  say  that  to  his  face,  but  he 
is--very  thoughtful,  understanding,  and  very  smart.  If  I  have 
a  need  for  a  mediation,  which  I'm  probably  going  to  have  soon, 
I'll  hire  Charlie  because  he  does  his  homework.  The  former 
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chief  justice,  Lucas--Malcolm  Lucas--I  wouldn’t  have  him 
because  he  doesn’t  do  his  homework. 

McGarrigle : 

Have  you  had  experiences  with  Lucas  before? 

Coblentz : 

No. 

McGarrigle : 

You  just  know  that? 

Coblentz : 

I  just  know  that,  yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Would  the  other  side  have  to  agree  on  the  mediator? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  sure.  There  are  some  wonderful  ones  like  Gene  Lynch  who 
is  a  former  federal  judge--he's  great--and  Charlie. 

McGarrigle : 

Let’s  stop  for  today. 

Coblentz : 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

The  San  Francisco  Jewish  Community 

[Interview  13:  August  11,  1998]  ## 

You’ve  given  me  a  paper  here  that  sort  of  jogs  me.  There’s  a 
lot  that  has  been  written  about  the  Jewish  community  in  San 
Francisco  and  how  they  were  here  before  the  fire  and  what 
they’ve  done  and  so  forth,  and  this  was,  I  guess,  and  still  is 
a  fairly  integrated  community.  I  mean,  you  had  people  like 
the  Fleishhakers  and  the  Haases  and  the  Ehrmans  and  so  forth, 
and  they  were  certainly  accepted  because  they  were  part  of  the 
power  elite  in  banking  and  in  commerce,  but  yet  they  weren’t 
admitted  to  a  lot  of  the  clubs  that  were  here. 

Now,  you  had  Mortimer  Fleishhacker ,  Sr.,  who  was  a  regent 
in  the  twenties  and  thirties,  before  ray  time,  and  then  you  had 
Judge  M.C.  Sloss,  who  was  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  California, 
a  very  distinguished  man.  Then  you  had,  later  on,  Jesse 
Steinhardt,  who  was  a  very  close  friend  of  Earl  Warren’s  who 
was  then  put  on  the  Board  of  Regents.  It  was  really  sad,  but 
neither  Dan  Koshland  nor  Walter  Haas,  Sr.,  were  ever  on  the 
Board  of  Regents.  The  governors,  in  their  infinite  wisdom, 
didn’t  appoint  them,  but  they  would  have  been  superb--great 
loyalty  to  the  university,  great  benefactors.  Can  we  turn 
this  off  for  a  moment? 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


McGarrigle: 


Yes, 

[ tape  interruption] 

And  for  many  years  the  Board  of  Regents  was  sort  of  what  we 
call  a  College  of  Cardinals  in  California.  They  were  people 
who  certainly  were  of  the  economic  elite  or  power,  whether  in 
the  media--.  But  it  was  a  sixteen-year  appointment  which  was 
coveted  by  those  who  received  it. 


Visiting  San  Simeon  with  Edmond  Coblentz 


Well,  Neylan  was  a  man  who  spoke  in  stentorian  tones,  but  he 
was  nice  to  me  because  he  knew  my  uncle.  My  uncle  was  closely 
involved  with  the  Hearst  organization.  I  didn't  discuss 
politics  very  much  with  my  uncle  because  he  was  quite 
conservative  so  I  let  things  lie.  Why  get  him  excited  and 
have  him  call  me  whatever,  and  so  we'd  discuss  nonpolitical 
matters . 

With  Randy  Hearst,  you  see--well,  I  had  met  Randy,  and  I 
once  met  his  father  because  I  was  taken  to  San  Simeon  when  I 
was  very  young  and  stayed  overnight  there  and  was  told  to  shut 
up  at  dinner,  which  I  did.  [laughs] 

Told  by? 

My  uncle. 

It  was  quite  a  place.  I  mean,  I  went  swimming  in--. 

Have  you  ever  been  there? 

You  know,  I've  never  been  there. 

Well  you  really  should,  and  take  your  children  when  they're  a 
little  older. 

There's  this  magnificent  indoor  pool-- just  magnif icent-- 
with  lovely  tiles.  It's  circular.  And  I  remember  swimming  in 
that  pool  all  by  myself.  Then  there's  an  outdoor  pool,  too, 
with  a  view  of  the  entire  Pacific,  and  I  remember  going 
swimming  there.  Then  they  had  wild  animals  there  in  a  large 
zoo,  and  certainly  a  coterie  of  servants. 

What  was  the  function  that  you  would  have  attended? 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


Coblentz : 


It  wasn't  a  function.  It  was  just  my  uncle  was  going  there, 
and  I  was  a  nephew.  He  had  one  daughter.  He  took  me.  That 
was  it.  And  all  the  beds  were  these  Roman  beds  where  you 
would  sort  of  have  to  climb  up  into  them  because  they  were  so 
high  above  the  ground. 

I  had  met  Randy  Hearst  just  once,  that  was  all,  and  on  a 
couple  of  social  occasions,  but  that  was  really  it. 

How  would  you  describe  him? 

Randy  is  a  wonderful  man,  still  is.  He  makes  fun  of  himself. 
He  doesn't  have  the  confidence  in  himself  that  he  should, 
because  he's  a  very  bright  man  and  a  very  sensitive  man,  but 
he  always  sort  of  played  himself  down. 

Some  years  later  when  I  was  in  New  York  and  I  got 
together  with  Randy,  I  said,  "Gee,  let's  go  to  the 
Metropolitan  Museum."  I  don't  think  Randy  had  ever  been 
there.  We  went  in,  and  he  said,  "Hey!  Pop  gave  that  to  the 
museum,"  and  this  and  that.  Then  we  went,  I  remember,  to  the 
Frick  Museum,  too,  just  to  see  things,  and  I  think  he--in  fact 
I  know  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.  It  was  great  seeing  a  man 
who  wasn't  filled  with  his  own  conceit  and  cared  about  others. 

He  grew  up  at  San  Simeon,  then? 

I  don't  think  so.  I  think  Randy  grew  up  with  his  mother  in 
New  York. 

In  New  York.  The  New  Yorker  did  a  piece  recently  about  the 
Hearst  family-- 

Yes. 

--talking  about  the  fact  that  he  mainly  came  to  visit  summers. 

Yes,  because  his  mother  never  divorced  the  father,  although 
William  Randolph  had  that  long-time  liaison  with  Marian 
Davies . 


Edmond  Coblentz 


But  my  uncle  started  with  Hearst.  He  graduated  from  high 
school,  then  went  up  to  San  Francisco  and  worked  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner ,  worked  his  way  up,  and  subsequently  became 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

Coblentz : 


publisher  of  the  Examiner .  He  was  a  reporter,  then  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  Hearst  Papers. 

Later  on,  when  he  wanted  to  retire,  he  came  out  here,  and 
Hearst  had  an  evening  paper  here.  There  were  four  papers  in 
San  Francisco:  the  San  Francisco  Examine r,  a  morning  paper 
which  was  Hearst;  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle ,  which  was 
independent;  the  San  Francisco  News ,  which  was  Scripps-Howard , 
and  that  was  an  evening  paper;  and  the  San  Francisco  Call - 
Bulletin ,  which  is  the  evening  paper,  and  that  was  Hearst. 

You  can  see  how  it's  changed  now.  We  have  the  Examine r,  the 
evening  paper,  and  the  Chronicle ,  the  morning  paper,  and 
that's  it. 

Yes.  The  position  of  publisher  of  a  paper,  like  Hearst 
papers--has  that  changed  in  terms  of  the  power  over  the  years? 

Oh,  I  don't  think  so.  I've  seen  it  in  my  experience  for  other 
papers.  The  publisher  runs  the  paper,  the  business  side,  and 
participates  to  some  degree  on  the  news  and  editorial  side. 

The  owners  of  the  paper  really  don't  have  that  much  to  say, 
except  for  sometimes.  Oh,  the  Chronicle  is  always  playing  up 
in  the  society  column  the  family  that  owns  it,  or  they  used 
to.  The  family  would  have  a  lot  to  say  about  the  editorial 
policy  and  supporting  candidates  and  other  measures.  Not  so 
much  anymore. 

Were  your  uncle's  politics  an  issue  to  Hearst? 

No,  never.  He  was  an  able  publisher  and  an  able  newsman;  that 
was  it.  Politics  never  entered  it,  religion  never  entered  it 
at  all.  Nothing  like  that,  no.  Merit  alone.  [laughs]  It's 
nice  to  hear,  too,  once  in  a  while. 


Ben  Swig  and  Walter  Shorenstein 


You've  asked  in  this  [referring  to  outline]  about  Ben  Swig. 

Ben  Swig  was  a  newcomer  around  here.  He  really  came  out 
during  the  war  and  bought  the  Fairmont.  He  was  an  enormously 
resourceful  man  who  was  very  generous.  He  was  a  Democrat,  but 
he  was  also  generous  to  the  University  of  San  Francisco,  and 
to  the  University  of  Santa  Clara.  I  mean,  his  donations  are 
legendary.  He  really  was  a  thoughtful,  gregarious,  generous 
human  being.  I  always  remember,  too,  him  writing  to  the 
governor  of  California,  Pat  Brown,  and  saying,  "I  want  to 
recommend"  such  and  such  "for  the  court,"  going  through  and 
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addressing  all  the  attributes  this  man  had  and  sending  a  copy 
to  this  particular  person.  But,  on  the  original,  he  wrote  in 
ink,  "P.S. --Personally,  he's  a  shit."  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

That  *  s  interesting . 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  After  the  war,  during  the  war,  Walter  Shorenstein  came 
here,  and  he  is  an  enormously  talented  man  in  the  real  estate 
field,  and  I  don't  think  a  particularly  nice  man,  who  has  been 
philanthropic  in  areas  that  he  thinks  will  benefit  him, 
perhaps.  But  he  controls  a  great  deal  of  real  estate  in  San 
Francisco  and  did  it  by  his  own  abilities  and  hard  work,  no 
question  about  that. 

McGarrigle: 

Have  you  worked  together  on  projects  over  the  years? 

Coblentz: 

I  have,  but  we  don't  get  along,  so  I  haven't,  for  many  years, 
worked  with  him.  He  has  a  very  nice  son,  a  very  talented 
thoughtful  guy.  Perhaps  the  fault  is  mine,  but  I'd  prefer  not 
to  work  with  him  on  anything. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  there  one  particular  incident  that  you  had  a  falling  out 
over? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no.  People  can  choose  their  lawyers  as  they  want,  and 
some  lawyers  can  choose  their  clients,  too.  The  fit  isn't 
there,  so  be  it.  He  does  very  well  without  me,  and  I  do  quite 
well  without  him.  So,  we  let  it  go. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  well,  that's  understandable. 

San  Francisco  Jewish  Social  Clubs 

Coblentz : 

Up  until  recently--recently  being  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years- -I  don't  think  there  were  any  Jews  in  the  clubs  here.  I 
assume,  I  think,  that  probably  Walter  Haas,  Jr.,  was  perhaps 
the  first  in  the  Pacific  Union  Club,  and  then  the  Bohemian 

Club  let  in  Jews,  as  well. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  verv  recent,  though.  Ten  or  fifteen  years  is  so 
recent. 

Coblentz: 

Yes . 

McGarrigle: 

And  was  that  because  of  exclusionary  quotas?  Or  is  that  an 
unspoken--? 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz: 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


McGarrigle: 


I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  [laughs]  I  didn't  do  anything. 

I  think  it  was  sort  of  unwritten.  I  mean,  for  instance,  the 
Burlingame  Country  Club--they  once  said  that  the  only  Jew 
they'd  ever  had  in  here  was  Chicken  Raphael  Weil.  Raphael 
Weil  was  a  Jew  who  founded  the  White  House,  but  Chicken 
Raphael  Weil  is  a  wonderful  dish.  It's  a  chicken  dish  named 
after  him  with  artichokes  and  various  things  together.  It's  a 
great  dish.  [laughs]  That's  changed,  I  think.  You  know,  I 
have  no  interest  in  belonging  to  the  Burlingame  Country  Club, 
so  I  don't  know.  I  assume  some  of  it's  true.  They  don't  have 
a  quota,  but  you  have  to  be  the  right  kind  of  person,  I  guess. 
It's  a  matter  of  indifference  to  me. 

Were  there  social  clubs? 

There  is.  a  club  in  San  Francisco  of  which  I  was  a  member  for 
many  years.  I  quit  because  it's  too  far  away.  It's  on  Van 
Ness  and  Polk  Street,  and  that's  too  far  away  for  me  to  walk 
there.  It's  called  the  Concordian  Club,  the  Concordian- 
Argonaut  Club--two  Jewish  clubs  that  merged.  They  had  great 
facilities--a  gym,  swimming  pool,  and  very  good  food--but  it 
was  of  no  use  to  me  personally. 

Then  there  is,  of  course,  the  Olympic  Club.  It  used  to 
be  restricted,  too,  but  at  the  Olympic  Club,  as  long  as  you 
were  white  and  gentile,  even  a  bum,  you  could  be  a  member. 

They  excluded  people  for  religion  and  race,  color.  I  don't 
think  that's  true  now.  I  don't  know. 

What  do  you  know  about  the  inroads  made  legally  by  court 
decisions  involving  private  clubs? 

Well,  there  were  two  that  I  know  of.  There  is  the  St.  Francis 
Yacht  Club  in  San  Francisco,  and  our  firm  had  a  meeting  there 
once,  and  so  we  went  downstairs,  and  one  of  the  raembers--my 
partner  Pamela  Duf fy--wanted  to  go  to  the  bar  there,  and  they 
said,  ''Oh,  no  no  no.  No  women  are  allowed. "  Well,  I  found 
out  that  they  were  on  city  property,  and  their  lease  was  up 
for  renewal.  They  changed  their  policy. 

The  Olympic  Club  has  property,  and  part  of  their  greens 
are  on  city  property,  and  our  city  attorney,  Louise  Renne, 
said,  "Unless  you  let  women  into  the  Lakeside  Club,  then  you 
can't  be  on  city  property."  So  they  changed. 

Was  that  an  issue  for  minorities  as  well,  at  both  clubs? 
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Coblentz : 

Well,  I  don’t  know  about  the  St.  Francis  Yacht  Club;  it  was 
women,  and  they  had  to  change  it  completely.  The  Olympic 

Club- -I  think  it  could  be;  I  don’t  know. 

Some  years  ago  I  was  put  up  for  membership  in  the  Pacific 
Union  Club.  They  have  a  nice  swimming  pool  there.  You  know 
where  it  is.  It’s  across  from  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  the  old 
Flood  Mansion.  I  was  put  up  by  Judge  William  Orrick,  Judge 
Charles  Renfrew,  and  a  friend  named  Robert  Cahill,  and  I 
passed  all  the  committees  except  some  young  people  dinged  me. 
They  dinged  me,  not  because  of  ray  religion,  but  because  I  was 
apt  to  invite  the  likes  of  Willie  Brown,  who  is  a  friend,  or 
Cecil  Poole,  who  was  the  first  African  American  federal 
district  judge,  as  ray  guest.  I  said  okay,  but  I  will  never  go 
in  that  club  again. 

McGarrigle: 

That  is  unbelievable! 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  mean,  you  would  think  they  would  ding  me  because  of 
me.  [laughs]  I’m  not  the  nicest  person  perhaps,  but  it  was 
because  of  that.  As  a  result.  Judge  Charles  Renfrew  quit  the 
club . 

McGarrigle: 

And  was  there  any  other  kind  of  an  exodus  following  that? 

Coblentz : 

No.  I  didn’t  make  anything  of  it. 

McGarrigle: 

But  that  is  so  blatant.  Maybe  I’m  naive.  It  just  surprises 
me  that  there  is  so  little  subtlety  in  that. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  yes.  I  did  invite  Willie  Brown  up  to  the  Bohemian  Grove 
to  give  a  talk,  and  some  people  were  a  little  upset  by  it,  but 
okay. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Bohemian  Club 

Do  you  participate  in  the  Bohemian  Grove? 

Coblentz : 

Not  much. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  that  a  membership,  also?  Bohemian  Grove? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  When  you  belong  to  the  Bohemian  Club,  then  you 
belong  to  the  Bohemian  Grove.  Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Okay. 
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Coblentz : 

And  we  had  a  wonderful  time.  Steven  Ambrose,  who  wrote-- 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  right. 

Coblentz : 

He  lectured. 

McGarrigle: 

Undaunted  Courage . 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  We  had  this  fellow  who--I've  seen  him  on  KQED.  He  was 
the  one  who  had  these  big  expeditions  that  found  the  Titanic, 
that  found  the  Bismarck,  found  Yorktown.  It  was  just 
wonderful. 

[Woman  enters  room] 

Oh,  yes. 

Woman : 

Hi! 

McGarrigle : 

Hi. 

Coblentz : 

You  know  the  Juice! 

[ tape  interruption] 

Coblentz : 

Yeah,  yes,  and  I  made  it.  Oh,  and  then  they  had  a  fellow  who 
collects,  believe  it  or  not,  tanks,  and  into  the  grove  came  a 
Sherman  tank  that  he'd  brought  up  there!  [laughter]  But  he 
lectured,  and  then  [Senator]  Alan  Simpson  spoke. 

I  mean,  there  are  very  good  lectures  and  wonderful  music. 
Yes,  I  am  a  member.  I  belong  to  a  camp.  I  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that--thev  know  and  they  lust  kind  of  laueh  about  it  in 
ray  camp--that  I'm  a  Democrat  and  that  I'm  Jewish.  It  doesn't 
make  any  difference. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  a  membership  that  required  nomination  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  also? 

Coblentz : 

For  the  Bohemian  Club? 

McGarrigle : 

Yes. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes.  And  the  waiting  list  is  ten  to  fifteen  years. 
Somebody  helped  me,  and  I  got  in  ahead.  But,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  how  long  has  that  been?  When  were  you--? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  twelve,  fifteen  years. 
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McGarrigle : 

Now,  they  have  such  a  reputation--at  least  what  I've  heard 
over  the  years  for  their-- 

Coblentz : 

Well,  we  have  waitresses  now.  f laughter 1  All  these  cute 
little  girls  from  around  the  area!  [more  seriously]  Yes,  go 
ahead . 

McGarrigle : 

Rowdy  behavior. 

Coblentz : 

No,  no.  No  women.  But  I  don’t  object  to  that.  I  think  for 
men  to  get  together  in  convivial  ways  is  quite  nice.  And  it’s 
not  rowdy;  it  really  isn’t.  Some  people  drink  in  excess,  but 
most  people  don’t.  It's  just  conversation  and  meeting  new 
people--thoroughly  enjoyable. 

McGarrigle : 

What  kind  of  facilities  are  there?  Do  you  just  go  and  you 
stay,  then,  when  you  say  you're  part  of  a  camp? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  There  are  a  hundred  and  twenty  different  camps  in  the 
grove,  so  you  get  a  couple  of  thousand  people.  My  camp  is 
called  Hillbillies.  Bill  Buckley  is  a  member;  Walter  Cronkite 
is  a  member;  George  Bush  is  a  member.  We  have  thirty  members. 
We  have  a  kitchen;  we  have  our  own  cook.  And  then  we  sleep  in 
the  platform  tents--two  or  three  people  in  a  platform  tent.  I 
mean,  all  you  do  is  you  have  a  bed  and  nails  to  hang  your 
clothes,  and  one  old  dresser,  and  that’s  it.  And  then  around 
the  camp  are  bathrooms  with  showers,  but  it's  really  quite 
simple. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  sounds  nice. 

Coblentz : 

It's  wonderful:  it  reallv  is.  I  had  mv  euest  this  vear.  a 
fellow  named  Jerome  Kohlberg  who  founded  a  buyout  firm  called 
KKR.  He  just  has  the  best  time,  and  so  do  I. 

Once  we  had  a  guest  in  our  camp--a  good  guy-- Jay  Levy. 

Jay  is  at  UCSF.  He  is  in  AIDS  research.  He  was  one  of  those 
persons,  along  with  Gallo  from  NIH  and  somebody  from  France 
who  discovered  HIV.  And  just  to  hear  him  talk  on  these 
things,  it  was  fun. 

McGarrigle: 

So  some  of  your  activity  is  structured,  as  in  speakers-- 

Coblentz : 

No.  You  can  go  into  the  camp,  the  grove,  but  you  can  go  or 
you  don't  have  to  go. 

We  got  up  there  Thursday  night,  and  there  was  a  big 
concert,  a  symphony  orchestra,  and  the  symphony  orchestra  is 
composed  only  of  members.  A  lot  of  them  have  been  brought  in 
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as  musical  members:  high  school  teachers,  music  teachers, 
things  like  that,  It's  about  an  eighty-piece  orchestra. 

But,  no,  it  isn't  rowdy,  and  dirty  jokes  are  frowned  on, 
they  really  are. 

McGarrigle: 

How  often  do  you  attend  something  there? 

Coblentz : 

Only  three  weekends,  two  weeks  during  the  year. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  that's  all  that  it's  available? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  it's  two  thousand  acres  of  property  that  they  have. 

McGarrigle : 

In  northern  California  on  the  Russian  River? 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  Monte  Rio.  It's  great.  I  think,  without  exception, 
anyone  who  has  been  there  has  liked  it  and  raved  about  it  and 
felt  just  a  good  feeling. 

McGarrigle: 

That's  great. 

Coblentz : 

There  aren't  that  many,  but  there  are  Asians  and  Blacks  and 
Hispanics  in  the  camp. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  think  the  environment  is  relatively  open  for  those 
people? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  but  there  are  not  that  many  people  who  have  the  economic 
means  to  belong  to  a  camp,  to  a  club.  I  don't  know  what  the 
initiation  fee  is  now.  I  was  told  in  some  places,  in  Palm 
Springs,  some  of  the  golf  courses  are  $100,000  for  an 
initiation  fee.  I  don’t  know  what  these  places  are.  I've 
belonged  for  so  many  years.  I  think  when  I  went  on  it  was 
$10,000,  but  I  don't  know. 

McGarrigle: 

For  initiation,  and  then  you  would  pay  annually? 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  and  the  dues  are  pretty  expensive,  because  you  have  to 
maintain  these  f acilities--both  here  and  up  on  the  Russian 
River,  sure.  So  that's  pretty  steep,  and  that's  something 
that  deters  a  lot  of  people  from  joining.  I'm  not  on  the 
membership  committee.  I  don't  want  to  be  on  any  membership 
committee  of  any  kind. 

McGarrigle: 

In  the  past  have  you?  Is  that  a  change?  Or  have  you  always 
felt  that  way? 

Coblentz: 

No.  I  belong  to  the  California  Tennis  Club. 
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Campaign  Finance  Reform  ft 

McGarrigle : 

And  have  you  experienced  it  as  being  inclusionary,  or  has  it 
been  in  any  way  exclusionary,  the  experience  of  being  up 
there? 

Coblentz : 

I  hear  points  of  view  that  I  maybe  would  not  hear  otherwise, 
and  sometimes  they  have  a  good  point  of  view.  [laughs]  I 
have  to  accept  that.  And  sometimes  maybe  I  can  educate  them. 
But  Jerry  Kohlberg,  who  is  very  anxious  to  see  about  campaign 
reform,  was  pushing  people  up  there  on  this.  He  and  Warren 
Buffet  are  financing  this  and  trying  to  do  things. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  that  moving  towards  the  ballot  initiatives? 

Coblentz : 

No,  not  a  ballot.  No,  it's  legislation.  They  passed  the 
House,  but  I  don't  know  about  the  Senate,  and  I'm  trying  to 
help  it  a  little  bit.  I  phoned  a  good  friend  who  is  a  very, 
very  good  friend,  Tom  Dashell.  Jerry  is  speaking  to  Tom 
Dashell  about  this,  because  he's  for  it,  but  what  can  be  done, 
I  don't  know.  Trent  Lott  may  not--even  though  they've  got  the 
votes--won't  let  it  get  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  so  we'll 
see.  But  I  told  Jerry  yesterday,  "Let  me  know  in  the  state  of 
Alaska,  Washington,  California,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  and  Minnesota  where  the  senators  stand,  because  I'll 
phone  the  papers  there  of  which  I'm  a  director,  and  they'll 
agree  with  me,  and  I  believe  that  they  can  push  the  senator  a 
little  bit." 

McGarrigle: 

And  so  the  opposition  is  very  threatened  by  campaign 
financing? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

What  do  they  stand  to  lose? 

Coblentz : 

All  the  soft  money  they've  been  getting.  You  see,  you're 
limited  in  what  you  can  contribute,  except  soft  money,  so  you 
give  that  to  the  party,  and  the  party  distributes  it  all  out. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Democratic  side  isn't  threatened  by  losing  soft  money? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  they've  been  far  more  supportive  of  this  than  the 
Republicans,  let's  say  that. 

One  of  the  Republicans --now  he's  pulling  back--one  of  the 
Republicans  pushing  this  was  John  McCain  from  Arizona,  but  if 
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[tape  interruption] 


San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 


Coblent z:  Bruce  Brugman  is  the  publisher  of  the  paper,  and  he  has  a 

bias,  and  it  comes  through  in  all  his  articles.  I,  many  years 
ago,  said  I  would  never  talk  to  them,  which  is  contrary  to  my 
principles;  it  is  contrary  to  what  I  teach  my  class  at 
Berkeley.  But  he  will  misconstrue  everything.  I  mean,  he's 
got  a  fixation  that  PG&E  is  taking  advantage  of  the  city,  and 
the  city  should  take  over  PG&E.  When  you  look  at  the  data,  it 
just  isn't  there. 

It's  like  this  whole  thing  on  using  the  key  route  on  the 
Bay  Bridge,  and  all  the  mayors.  And  I  saw  Jerry  Brown  on 
television,  and  he  was  saying,  "If  we  can  get  a  way  to  the 
moon,  we  can  do  this."  I  was  thinking,  "Well,  Jerry,  there's 
a  difference  here.  How  do  you  get  to  the  moon?  Do  you  go  on 
a  moonbeam?"  [laughter]  "Or  you  go  by  jet  propulsion."  But 
here  you  can  either  enlarge  BART,  you  can  use  different  kinds 
of  transportation  on  the  bridge.  There  are  a  lot  of 
alternatives  other  than  trying  to  mess  up--which  I  think  it 
would  be--mess  up  the  bridge.  It  will  mess  up  the  bridge, 
because  then  what  do  you  do  with  automobile  traffic,  which  is 
still  going  to  be  there. 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


he's  looking  for  the  nomination  for  president,  he  doesn't  want 
to  anger  everybody  in  his  party. 

I  saw  a  headline  that  Clinton  was  in  town  to  promote  Gray 
Davis . 

He  is.  He's  at  noontime  today.  I  sent  him  my  money,  but  I 
have  a  one-thirty  appointment  with  the  doctor,  so  I'm  not 
going.  I  don't  even  know  where  it  is.  Well,  he  was  staying 
at  the  Fairmont.  See,  there's  no  limit  on  what  you  can  give 
to  a  state  campaign,  so  I  sent  in  some  thousands  of  dollars 
for  Gray  Davis.  He's  here,  and  then  he's  going  immediately 
down  to  L.A.  for  a  couple  of  fundraisers,  and  then  back  home 
to  get  ready  for  the  seventeenth.  That's  when  he  appears 
before  the  grand  jury. 

He's  weathering  it  pretty  well,  so  far. 

Well,  outwardly,  yes.  And  who  do  you  talk  to?  Because  if  you 
talk  to  somebody,  they  are  going  to  subpoena  them  to  talk  to 
the  grand  jury--and  there  may  not  be  attorney-client 
privilege.  I  don't  know.  The  whole  thing  is  just  terrible. 
And  Woodward  and  Bernstein  are  right;  this  [Clinton's 
troubles]  is  not  anything  like  we  had  during  the  Nixon 
administration.  It  so  diverts  our  chief  executive  from  what 
he  is  doing. 

I  think  in  terms  of  the  status  of  the  United  States 
internationally  it's  a  huge  blight,  really--!  mean,  the  idea 
that  we  could  be  so  diverted  by  such  a  matter. 

Francois  Mitterand  had  a  mistress  all  the  time.  I  mean,  these 
things  are  what  they  are.  You  may  not  approve  of  them,  I  may 
not  approve  of  them,  but  they're  there.  And,  yes,  sure,  it 
speaks  to  the--some  people  will  say--to  the  morals  of  the 
executive,  but,  goddammit,  there  are  so  many  really  more 
important  things  that  are  going  on  that  need  attending. 
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But  Bruce  Brugman  is  always  looking  for  something,  and  I 
have  a  friend  of  mine,  William  Matson  Roth,  who  gave  him  some 
money  to  help  him  start,  and  he  has  some  stock,  and  I  tell 
Bill,  "Let  me  have  your  stock  for  a  while  so  I  can  look  at  the 
books  and  cause  him  some  problems."  [laughter]  But  there  are 
no  shades  of  grey  with  Brugman.  There  is  black  and  white  and 
Brugman  says,  "I'm  always  right." 

McGarrigle: 

Does  he  have  influence  in  the  city? 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  some  influence,  but  I  think  people  disregard  him  a  lot 
because  he  * s  so  strident  and  not  very  giving  in  what  he  stands 
for. 

McGarrigle: 

He's  been  operating  that  paper  for  a  long  time. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  looks  like  it's  pretty  profitable,  and  Bill  Roth 
hasn't  been  getting  any  money,  so  I  want  to  audit  the  books. 

McGarrigle: 

So  it's  privately  held? 

Coblentz : 

Oh  yes,  sure.  And  then,  of  course,  he  dislikes  the  two 
dailies  as  competition. 

McGarrigle: 

What  do  you  think  Bill  Roth's  interest  was  early  on  in 
starting--? 

Coblentz: 

To  get  an  alternate  paper  here,  stand  up  for  some  of  the 
things  that  maybe  the  dailies  didn't  publicize  or  take  care 
of.  It  was  an  admirable  thing.  And  alternate  papers  do  work, 
although  I  don't--I  remember,  didn't  the  Berkeley  Barb  start 
as  one,  and  then  it  became  pretty  much  a  pornographic  piece, 
didn't  it? 

McGarrigle: 

Yes. 

Coblentz: 

I  haven't  seen  it  for  years. 

McGarrigle: 

I  think  it's  been  gone  for  years,  but  it  did. 

Coblentz : 

Okay,  yes.  You  look  at  the  Guardian ,  there's  a  lot  of 
lovelorn  ads  in  there,  too.  [laughs]  But  there  is  a  place 
for  papers.  The  Independent ,  which  is  here,  isn't  very  much 
either. 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 


I  don’t  know  that  one. 

No.  It’s  a  giveaway.  But  in  a  lot  of  cities,  you  do  have  an 
alternate  paper.  Some  of  them  are  responsible  for  bringing  up 
scandals  that  perhaps  the  other  papers  wouldn't. 

Of  course,  we  had  a  meeting  at  McClatchy,  and  the  editor 
of  the  papers,  Gregory  Farvre  who  used  to  be  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  was  talking  about  what 
happened  in  Cincinnati,  you  know,  with  Chiquita  Banana,  which 
was  not  only  bad  reporting,  but  the  editors  didn't  review  it. 
You  had  the  Boston  Globe ,  you  had  the  New  Republic --I  mean,  a 
lot  of  this  stuff,  which  is  terrible.  I  mean,  people  don't 
think  that  much  of  the  press,  and  this  brings  it  down  even 
lower  in  their  respect  for  the  press.  And  there  is  a  place 
for  the  Bay  Guardian ,  but  not  their  kind  of  reporting. 


Observations  and  Thoughts  Regarding  Growth  in  the  Bay  Area 


Reading  the  Bay  Guardian  through  the  period  of  the  seventies 
and  eighties--it ' s  hard  to  get  a  sense  for  what  the  mood  in 
the  city  really  was  about  development  and  redevelopment. 

Well,  Bruce  was  against  development,  and  every  time  you 
proposed  something,  "Well,  what  are  you  getting  out  of  it  and 
what's  it  going  to  do?"  Sure,  there's  a  lot  of  development, 
perhaps,  that  shouldn't  have  been  there,  but  you  can't  keep  a 
city  static.  And  now  we  see--look  at  all  the  development 
south  of  Market  that's  going  on  there.  And  they  all  kept 
referring  to  the  Manhattanization  of  San  Francisco.  Sure  we 
have  the  tall  buildings,  but  we  still  have  sunlight,  we're  not 
that  congested,  really.  If  they  stopped  repairing  all  the 
streets  we  could  get  around  a  little  bit  better,  [laughs]  but 
it  isn't  that  bad.  Do  you  agree? 

In  the  city,  I  agree.  Our  whole  area--the  Bay  Area  including 
Silicon  Valley  up  to  Sacramento--is  so  congested. 


Coblentz : 


Well,  it  is  that  way.  It's  true. 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


I  don't  know  how  one  relates  that  to  building  tall  buildings. 

I  mean,  people  are  continuing  to  stream  into  this  area. 

Sure.  There  are  all  the  job  opportunities.  Sacramento- 
Roseville  now  is  booming  because  of  Hewlett-Packard,  Intel, 
and  the  rest.  They  went  up  there  because  the  land  was 
cheaper,  and  it  looks  like  you  can  get  adequate  work  force, 
too.  On  the  other  hand,  ray  barber  was  telling  me  this 
morning,  he  has  shampoo,  and  they  make  the  shampoo  and  put  it 
in  packages  near  below  San  Diego,  because  they  can  get 
unskilled  laborers  to  come  across  and  work  there. 

Look  at  [Microsoft]  Windows.  They've  come  down  here  now 
to  Silicon  Valley.  Oh,  it's  a  mob  scene  down  there. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  public  transit  could  be  much  better. 
For  example,  from  the  city  down  the  Peninsula  and  to  Silicon 
Valley,  you  have  the  train,  but  the  East  Bay,  you  have  Amtrak. 
It's  not  useful  for  getting  to  Silicon  Valley. 

No.  Well,  eventually  maybe,  when  the  counties  are  agreeable 
you'll  have  BART  going  down  there,  through  that  corridor,  down 
to  the  airport.  Now,  will  San  Mateo  County  and  the  rest  allow 
BART  to  go  down  the  rest  of  the  way?  It  doesn't  have  to  go 
underground ,  either . 

What  has  the  resistance  been  due  to,  other  than  expense?  Or 
is  it  purely  expense? 

I  guess  so;  I  don't  know.  Yes,  because  on  your  side  of  the 
bay  [the  East  Bay]  to  go  down  you  need  an  automobile. 

You  do.  Amtrak  runs,  but  they  run  buses  in  the  morning  that 
stop  all  the  way  through  Hayward  and  Fremont,  take  this  very 
long  detour,  and  in  the  evening  they  run  trains,  which  are 
great,  but  you  can't  do  the  round  trip  conveniently. 

Yes.  Well,  you've  got  a  right-of-way  there  that  could  be 
used.  And  in  Marin  County,  well,  you  have  the  Northwestern 
Pacific,  which  is  not  running.  They  handle  freight,  but  I 
think  they're  closing  up  now.  But  that's  a  corridor  you  could 
use,  and  then,  with  the  boats,  come  over  to  the  city. 

But  I  really  object  to  these  people,  not  only  the  key 
system,  just  sort  of  firing  on.  Then  you  get  this  whole 
question  in  San  Francisco  of  Laguna  Honda  Hospital.  I  don't 
know  how  many  cities  maintain  a  facility  for  the  aged.  But 
when  you  talk  about  a  bond  issue  of  $500  million,  see,  you'll 
not  get  the  two-thirds  vote  on  something  like  that.  What 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 


about  setting  up--which  I  proposed  to  the  mayor--what  about 
setting  up  something  to  look  at  the  whole  question  of  the 
number  of  the  hospitals  which  have  closed  in  San  Francisco,  of 
contracting  that  out--maybe  private,  maybe  public,  I  don't 
know--but  instead  of  firing  off--which  they  did--a  demand  or  a 
desire  to  put  a  $500  million  measure  on  the  ballot,  let's 
think  about  it  a  little  bit. 

Who  is  supporting  that  measure? 

They  had  a  guy  named  O' Donahue,  who  is  of  the  Home  Builders 
Association;  you  had  Jack  Davis,  who  is  a  political  strategist 
fundraiser.  None  of  them  are  very  nice  people.  Then  you  had 
the  Independent ,  which  is  the  newspaper  here,  the  independent 
newspaper.  But  they  don't  give  any  rationale.  "We've  got  to 
help  these  older  people,"  but  what  else  is  the  basis  for  this? 
The  voters  voted  down  the  DeYoung  Museum.  The  California 
Academy  of  Sciences  wouldn't  go  on  the  ballot,  and  they  need  a 
two- thirds  vote  on  all  of  these  things.  They're  not  going  to 
get  it. 

The  population  isn't  prepared  to  pay  to  fund  the  improvements? 

Well,  if  they're  going  to  turn  down  something  for  a  museum 
which  is  about  $80  million,  do  you  think  they'll  put  up  $500 
million  with  a  two-thirds  vote? 

Is  the  mood  different  now,  do  you  think,  than  several  decades 
ago?  People  were  willing  to  finance  civic  improvement? 

I  think  so,  sure.  But  we're  reaching  our  bond  limit,  too, 
here,  there's  a  lot  of  reluctance.  And  then  if  you  have  a 
bond  issue  and  the  property  taxes  are  going  to  be  affected  by 
this,  do  you  pass  it  along  to  the  tenants?  Now,  50  to  60 
percent  of  the  people--maybe  more--who  live  in  the  city  are 
tenants;  they  don't  own.  They  don't  want  to  pay  any  more. 

No,  that  makes  sense. 

It's  just  I  think  they  are  firing  from  the  hip  too  much  here. 

What  time  is  it?  I've  left  my  watch  at  home. 

It's  a  quarter  of  twelve. 

Oh,  okay.  When's  your  date? 

I  don't  know.  I  just  said  I'd  be  there  when  we  were  finished, 
[laughs] 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


XIII  THE  McCLATCHY  FAMILY  NEWSPAPER  BUSINESS 
[Interview  14:  October  20,  1998]  ## 


Jim  McClatchy  mentioned  to  me  how  important  it  was  to  his 
mother  that  you  visited  her. 

Her  first  husband,  of  course,  was  Jim’s  father,  who  died  at  an 
early  age.  He  had  been  gassed  during  World  War  I.  Her  second 
husband  was  a  judge--Philip  Conley--and  at  the  University  of 
California,  he  sat  next  to  my  father:  Coblentz  and  Conley,  as 
undergraduates . 

Oh,  really. 

Yes,  so  they  knew  each  other.  My  father  also  went  to  medical 
school  with  Dr.  Briggs,  and  Phebe  was  a  Briggs,  and  so  he  knew 
him  from  medical  school  as  well--her  brother,  and  the  family. 

But  his  mother  received  one  time  the  Carnegie  medal  for 
heroism;  she  saved  some  person  from  drowning.  She  was  a 
thoughtful,  gracious  lady.  And  ideologically  and  politically 
we  agreed.  Also,  her  sons  were  very  close-mouthed  and  didn't 
tell  her  very  much  about  the  company  and  what  was  going  on  so 
I  used  to  tell  her. 

And  what  was  her  role  in  the  company? 

Nothing. 

Okay. 

Nothing.  When  her  husband  died,  his  sister  Eleanor  took  over 
the  company  and  really  had  not  too  much  to  do  with  the  family, 
except  she  did  bring  in  the  only  two  male  heirs--C.K.  and  Jim. 
Jim  was  the  head  of  the  paper,  I  believe,  in  Modesto.  He  had 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


the  temerity  to  criticize,  in  a  mild  way,  Eleanor,  and  she 
kicked  him  out  of  the  company. 

And  what  gave  her  the  authority  to  take  over  when  her  brother 
died? 

Well,  it  was  a  closely  held  company  and  she  had  the  most  stock 
at  that  time.  In  fact,  when  she  died  she  had  an  enormous 
amount  of  stock,  and  she  put  it  in  what  you  call  a  voting 
trust.  C.K.  was  the  successor  trustee  of  the  voting  trust. 

It  was  about  twelve  million  shares.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter 
and  designated  five  people  as  successor  trustees  to  him  in  the 
event  that  he  passed  away:  his  brother  William  Ellery,  his 
brother  Jim,  Erwin  Potts--who  was  then  the  president  of  the 
company--myself ,  and  William  Matson  Roth,  who  was  a  director 
of  the  company.  We  still  are,  but  we  never  exercise  any  power 
under  that.  Then  we,  in  turn,  have  designated  our  successors. 

Now,  can  you  explain  the  purpose  of  the  voting  trust? 

Sure.  Keep  control  in  the  family.  Only  two  of  the  trustees 
are  members  of  the  family,  but  she  wanted  to  keep  control. 

And  of  course  there  never  has  been  any  reason  for  anyone  to 
exercise  any  control  because  when  the  board  has  acted  on 
acquisitions  and  mergers  it  * s  always  unanimous  anyway. 

She  didn't  have  children,  Eleanor? 


No. 


I  see. 

No.  No,  see,  Phebe  and  her  husband  Carlos  had  three  boys: 
James,  Ellery,  and  C.K.  Ellery* s  never  been  in  the  business, 
the  newspaper  business.  He*s  a  director  but  that*s  it.  At 
one  time,  it  was  quote  "very  difficult."  Jim  and  C.K.  and  I 
would  sit  for  many  a  time  discussing  who  would  be  in  control 
of  the  paper--who  would  be  the  chairman  of  the  board  or  the 
president. 

Well,  it  was  agreed  that  Erwin  Potts,  who  had  been 
brought  in  from  Knight  Ridder,  should  continue  as  president. 
But  between  Jim  and  C.K.,  C.K.  should  be  his  successor.  I  was 
there  mediating  and  trying--and  my  strong  feeling  was  you 
can*t  have  two  people  running  the  company;  you  have  to  have 
one,  otherwise  it*s  so  divisive.  And  to  Jim's  credit,  he 
didn't  fight  it.  He  understood  it.  He  didn't  like  it.  Of 
course  I  wasn't  the  determining  factor,  but  trying  to  be  an 
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impartial  third  party,  I  felt  that  that  should  be  the  correct 
procedure . 

McGarrigle: 

Now  why  was  it  contemplated  to  have  two  when  Erwin  Potts  was 
there? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  was  only  the  business  side.  That  was  it.  And  C.K. 
never  wanted  to  do  that.  He  always  had  Erwin  there  to  do 
that.  He  was  really  the  editor,  but  he  would  have  final  say. 
He  and  Erwin  got  along  just  fine,  so  there  was  never  any 
divisiveness  there . 

McGarrigle: 

So  the  result  was  that  Erwin  stayed. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  there  was  never  any  question. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what’s  Jim’s  role,  then? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he’s  the  eldest  member  of  the  family  on  the  board,  but 
he  has  no  title.  He  did  have  ’’publisher."  Maybe  that's  it, 
I'm  not  sure.  He  was  chairman  of  the  board,  but  then  Erwin 
replaced  him. 

But  I  remember  so  well  when  his  mother  was  in  the 
hospital--Children' s  Hospital  here.  Jim  had  had  a  divorce--! 
represented  him  in  the  divorce--and  he  was  taking  out  Susan, 
who  he  subsequently  married,  and  his  mother  and  I  leaped  on 
him  and  said,  "You  should  marry  her."  Well,  there  was  a 
substantial  difference  in  age  and  such,  and  he  got  so  mad  at 
both  of  us  that  he  left  the  hospital  room.  [laughter]  But 
Phebe  said,  "She's  wonderful.  She  loves  you.  You  love  her. 
Do  it!" 

McGarrigle: 

And  how  long  did  it  take  him? 

Coblentz: 

Not  too  long.  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

His  mother  was  there  for  that,  then?  For  the  wedding? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Who  was  the  original  founder  of  the  paper  in  the  McClatchy 
family--of  the  generation  prior  to-- 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  now  the  kids  are  the  fifth  generation. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 
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Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


So  Jim  is  the  fourth,  and  then  his  father  was  third,  and  his 
brother  and  the  mother--so-- 

Okay . 

This  is  the  fifth  generation  of  McClatchys,  you  see,  although 
none  of  them  work  for  the  paper.  On  the  board,  yes,  but  not 
on  the  paper. 

And  C.K.  has  three  children:  Adair,  Charles,  and  Kevin. 
Adair  lives  here  in  San  Francisco.  Charles- -a  nice,  nice, 
sweet  guy.  He  has  a  nonprofit  and  helps  people  who  are  in 
need  of  places  to  stay  as  well  as  to  break  the  [drug]  habit. 
And  Kevin  is  the  owner  of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates  baseball  team 
and  lives  there. 

Yes,  and  you  worked  with  him  once,  I  gather? 

Oh,  yes,  I  work  with  them  all.  On  the  acquisition,  I  helped 
him  on  that--for  the  Pirates.  Then  because  I'm  trustee  of  a 
number  of  trusts,  we  loaned  him  a  little  money.  It's 
convoluted,  but  it's  there.  And  as  long  as  there's  respect 
and  admiration  and  trust,  it  works  fine. 

The  advisory  relationship,  you  mean? 

Yes.  I  mean,  purposely  I  never  try  to  intrude.  I  may 
suggest,  but  that's  it.  And  they  know  on  my  part  that  I'm  not 
getting  anything  out  of  it.  I've  never  charged  for  being 
trustee  advisor  or  anything.  It's  fun  to  do. 

Jim  has  two  sons.  One  is  Carlos,  the  other  is  William. 
Carlos  is  sort  of  a  lost  soul.  He  lives  well  because  he  lives 
off  of  the  proceeds  of  the  McClatchy's  stock.  He  was  trained 
as  an  architect,  and  he  hasn't  practiced.  I  get  angry  at  him 
in  the  same  way  that  I  got  angry  at  Jerry  Brown.  Well,  Jerry 
to  a  lesser  degree.  The  way  they  treated  their  fathers--it 
bothers  me.  It  bothers  me  that  Carlos,  for  whatever  reasons 
he  has,  is  very  critical  of  his  father.  I  remember  recently 
up  at  Lake  Tahoe  where  they  have  a  wonderful  home  for  over  100 
years,  he  wasn't  nice  to  Susan.  And  I  said  to  him,  "You  know, 
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you  can  be  as  much  of  a  son  of  a  bitch  as  you  want,  but  don't 
treat  people  like  that."  I  just  find  that  really  terrible. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  his  response  to  that? 

Coblentz : 

He  just  sort  of  looked  at  me,  didn't  say  anything.  And  I 
wasn't  protecting  myself  or  anyone  else,  I  just  thought  it  was 
inexcusable.  Because  she's  a  sweet,  wonderful  woman. 

Coblentz : 

Acquiring  Other  Newspapers 

But  the  company  has  been  prosperous  and  expanding--and 
substantially- -not  only  under  C.K.  but  after  C.K.  C.K.  wanted 
to  start  expanding.  I  remember  going  with  him  when  we  went  to 
purchase  the  Anchorage  Daily  News ,  which  was  a  morning  paper 
of  about  four  thousand  circulation.  The  publisher  of  that  was 
Kay  Fanning.  Kay  was  married  at  one  time  to  Larry  Fanning, 
who  used  to  be  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  here.  He  died. 

She  was  married  to  one  of  the  Fields,  Marshall  Fields,  and  she 
moved  to  Alaska. 

The  paper  was  just  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  We 
reached  a  price  and  then  I  left  the  room  because  I  had  to  go 
to  the  bathroom.  I  came  back  and  she  had  burst  into  tears  and 
C.K.  gave  her  an  extra  million  dollars. 

McGarrigle : 

[laughs] 

Coblentz : 

And  I  was  furious.  I  said,  "You  know,  Kay,  you  don't  do  that 
sort  of  thing.  Come  on.”  She  subsequently,  when  she  sold  the 
paper,  became  the  editor  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor . 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  very  prominent. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  sure.  But  the  paper,  with  an  infusion  of  a  great  deal  of 
money,  then  took  on  its  rival,  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times , 
which  was  ten  times  larger--they  were  an  afternoon  paper--and 
beat  them.  Now  they’re  one  of  the  great  success  stories  in 
journalism.  And  they're  the  only  paper  in  town.  The  Times  is 
out  of  business,  and  the  News  has  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
circulation--one  hundred  thousand  on  Sunday,  which  is  large 
for  Alaska.  It's  the  paper  of  Alaska. 

McGarrigle: 

What  were  the  factors  that  allowed  that  paper  to  take  over? 
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Coblentz: 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Well,  in  the  first  place,  they  spent  a  lot  of  money.  New 
presses,  and  new  people  they  brought  in,  jazzing  it  up.  And 
the  Anchorage  Times-- [ sneezes ) 

Bless  you. 

--was  an  afternoon  paper,  and  you  see  what's  happening  to 
afternoon  papers. 

Yes.  What  was  it  about  that  market  that  was  appealing  to  the 
company? 

Well,  I  think  first  C.K.  saw  a  paper  that  was  a  liberal, 
thoughtful  paper.  There  was  an  opportunity,  but  it  was  a 
chance  he  took. 

Then  we  bought  the  Tri-City  Herald .  And  then  we  bought 
the  Tacoma  paper.  You  buy  papers  when--except  for  Anchorage-- 
you  buy  the  papers  when  they're  a  monopoly.  You  don't  have  to 
compete.  Then  before  C.K.  died  he  agreed  to  buy  the  Rockhill, 
South  Carolina  paper,  the  Hilton  Head  paper,  and  the  Bufford 
paper.  We  thought  he  was  paying  too  much,  but  we  figured  we 
should  carry  out  his  wishes.  And  then  three  or  four  years 
after  that,  we  bought--these  are  all  family-owned  papers--we 
bought  from  a  family  in  Raleigh,  the  Daniels  family,  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer  for  about  $300  million.  Thought 
that  was  a  lot  of  money.  Then  last  year  we  bought  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  from  the  Cowles  family  for  a 
billion  four. 

Wow. 

But  they're  all  doing  well.  And  we've  taken  on  a  lot  of  debt, 
but  we're  all  very  optimistic  about  this.  We're  not  high 
fliers  or  anything  else- -keep  the  same  management  and 
streamline  operations,  perhaps. 

What's  the  nature  of  some  of  those  transactions  when  you're  in 
negotiations  with  another  family-owned  paper?  The  other 
papers  were  family-owned,  too.  Would  that-- 

Yes,  see,  with  the  Cowles  family,  there  are  maybe  sixty 
members  of  the  family.  Their  interests  get  so  defused,  and 
there's  no  one  really  in  the  family  running  the  paper,  but 
people  say,  "Well,  let's  get  our  money  and  run." 

The  Daniels  family  in  South  Carolina,  it  was  for  tax 
purposes--inheritance  taxes.  Frank  Daniels  felt,  "If  I  die 
tomorrow,  it's  going  to  be  an  enormous  tax,  and  eat  up 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


everything,  and  ray  children--a  son  and  a  daughter--might  not 
get  as  rauch,"  so  he  did  that.  "And  we  like  the  McClatchys. 
They’re  our  kind  of  folk.  They  are  a  family,  although  they're 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  But  they  have  high  values  and 
principles  and  they  don't  try  to  infuse  their  political  views 
to  the  papers.  They're  moderate  in  their  political  outlook, 
and  we  like  the  cut  of  their  jib." 

Interesting.  Was  C.K.'s  style  in  terras  of  acquisitions 
generally  risky,  like  the  Alaska  paper? 

Well,  you  know,  if  he  didn't  control  the  company  other  people 
would  say,  "You  didn't  pay  very  rauch,  but  why  are  you  pouring 
thirty  or  forty  million  into  this  paper?"  But  now--and  we 
thought  when  we  arranged  to  buy  those  three  papers  in  South 
Carolina,  he  was  paying  too  much.  Probably  so,  but  they  work 
out . 


McClatchy's  been  criticized  for  paying  too  rauch  for  the 
Raleigh  paper,  but  if  you  go  back  to  Raleigh,  you  see  that 
Raleigh  has--in  that  area,  they're  the  paper.  You  have  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  you  have  North  Carolina  State, 
then  you  have  Duke.  You  have  a  regular  Silicon  Valley 
triangle  and  it's  booming! 

In  Minneapolis,  it's  booming,  the  economy.  They're  nice 
folk,  as  you  would  say.  There's  the  Walker  Art  Gallery,  and 
across  from  Walker  Art  Gallery  downtown  is  a  lovely  sculpture 
garden--Henry  Moore,  Epstein,  and  others.  There  are  no 
guards,  there  are  no  security  people,  over  all  around  there 
there  are  no  gates,  there's  no  graffiti,  there's  no  effacement 
of  the  sculpture.  That's  the  community.  Now,  I'm  not  sure 
that  could  exist  in  San  Francisco,  but  it's  there. 

It  is  quite  different. 

Yes,  yes. 


Phebe  McClatchv  Conley 


Tell  me  more  about  Phebe  McClatchy  Conley. 

Yes,  I  remember  the  publisher  of  Fresno  Bee  invited  her  to  her 
house.  The  publisher  was  one  of  the  first  female  publishers. 
Phebe  was  critical  of  her.  I  said,  "Well,  why?" 
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"She  has  no  books  on  her  shelves."  [laughter] 

McGarrigle : 

Oh! 

Coblentz : 

You  know,  "Well,  okay!" 

But  Phebe  and  her  mother  before  her  were  both  graduates 
of  Vassar.  Imagine  the  distance  you  had  to  go  in  those  days 
on  the  train  across  the  country,  to  go  to  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  it  that  attracted  them  to  that  location? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  But  she  was  a  woman  who  was  physically  very 
active.  She  used  to  hike,  loved  the  outdoors,  but 
intellectually  interested  in  so  many  things,  and  a  woman  of 
great  principles.  She  would  say  something  about  somebody  and 
I'd  say,  "Phebe,  you're  too  nice.  He's  a  son  of  a  bitch." 

"You're  right."  [laughter) 

And  we  served  on  the  state  college  trustees.  I  was  on 
there  for  four  years.  We  served  together  on  there,  and  we 
completely  agreed  on  everything. 

McGarrigle : 

Her  son  Jim  mentioned  that  you  were  instrumental  in  getting 
her  that  appointment. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  because  she's  great.  You  know,  and  I'm  sure  you--there 
was  a  woman  on  the  regents  with  me--Ellie  [Elinor]  Heller--and 
people  would  say,  "Well,  you've  talked  to  Ellie  about  these 
votes  and  everything--." 

"No,  we're  just  on  the  same  wavelength,  that's  all."  And 
the  same  with  Phebe. 

McGarrigle : 

Was  that  unusual  for  a  woman  to  be  on  the  state  board  of 
trustees? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  was  the  first  appointments  that  were  ever  made. 

McGarrigle : 

To  the  college  trustees. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  that's  right.  They  started  in  '60. 

McGarrigle : 

Right. 
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Norton  Simon 

Coblentz : 

And  it  was  done.  I  just  finished  reading--I  was  laughing--! 
just  finished  reading  this  book  from  the  University  of 
California  Press  on  Norton  Simon,  and  I  was  laughing  at  some 
of  these  things  on  the  regents.  I  mean,  there  was  a  question 
on  the  regents  of  the  Irvine  campus,  and  Simon  accused  William 
French  Smith  and  Ed  Carter,  who  were  regents--Bill  Smith 
subsequently  became  attorney  general  of  the  United  States--of 
having  conflicts  of  interest  because  they  served  on  the  Irvine 
Company  and  the  Irvine  board.  Well,  I  headed  the  committee 
that  looked  into  it  and  I  didn't  think  there  were  ever  any 
problems,  and  then  I  explained  it  to  Norton  and  he  looked  at 
me  and  he  said,  "You  sold  out."  [laughs]  I  don't  know  what  I 
sold  out  for,  but  that's  what  he  said. 

McGarrigle : 

Meaning  unclear,  I  guess. 

Coblentz: 

Well,  yes.  Either  pressure  was  exerted--!  don't  think  he 
meant  anything  monetary,  but  I  succumbed  to  their 
blandishments  or  their  power  or  whatever  it  was. 

McGarrigle : 

Well,  what  else  does  this  book  shed  light  on? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  talks  about  the  tragedy  in  his  life,  his  son 
committing  suicide  at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  It  talks  about 
his  taking  over  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  and  then  changing  the 
name.  And  a  great  deal  of  the  book  is  written  by  an  art 
critic  on  the  L.A.  Times  about  his  acquisitions. 

When  he  acquired  the  Pasadena  Art  Museum,  he  started  a 
de-acquisition  program  and  he  sold  a  Wayne  Thiebaud  for 
$30,000,  he  sold  a  Richard  Diebenkorn  for  about  the  same 
amount,  and  I  frankly  gagged.  My  God! 

McGarrigle: 

What  was  his  motivation  for-- 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  wanted  to  concentrate  on  certain  areas.  He  was  a 
brilliant  man,  and  a  difficult  man.  I  always  remember  the 
remark  my  wife  once  made  when  I  came  from  the  first  meeting 
when  I  met  him  and  was  talking  about  it  and  she  said,  "Well, 
if  you  took  away  all  his  money,  would  you  still  like  him?"  I 
hesitated  and  said,  "Yes,  I  would." 

McGarrigle: 

That's  a  good  question. 

Coblentz: 

Yes . 
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McGarrigle: 

Bare -bones  question. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  And  I  would.  And  I  did,  but  he  was  very  frustrating  to 
deal  with.  Clark  Kerr  and  I  were  trying  with  Chuck  Young  to 
get  him  to  give  the  museum  collection  to  the  University  of 
California  and  build  one  on  Wilshire  Boulevard  on  property  the 
university  had.  And  he  played  games  with  us--promised ,  then 
didn't. 

I  still  remember  he  was  denouncing  Ed  Carter,  who  was  one 
of  the  pillars  of  society  in  southern  California,  and  he  said, 
,fYou  know,  he's  a  sixth  Jewish,  but  he  won't  admit  it."  And  I 
said,  "Norton,  you're  100  percent  and  you  won't  either."  But 
he  didn't  get  mad  at  me.  [laughing] 

McGarrigle : 

Was  there  some  truth  to  that,  that  he  didn't  identify  with 
being  Jewish? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  he  just,  he  wasn't  active  in  any  of  the  Jewish  charities 
or  anything  like  that.  I  don't  think  he  even  thought  about 
it. 

McGarrigle : 

That  was  unusual  for  someone  in  his  position. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  no.  There  are  some  people  in  his  position  who  would 
deny  it  or  change  their  name  or  whatever  it  is.  Yes,  he  was, 
but  that  was  it.  He  wasn't  ashamed  of  it,  and  he  wasn't 
flaunting  it  either. 

Coblentz : 

McClatchv  Board  of  Directors 

By  the  way,  C.K.  was  not  only  such  a  bright,  able  man,  but  an 
unpretentious  person,  as  well,  who  was  completely  devoid  of 
any  prejudice  whatsoever.  Prejudiced  people  who  were  over 
inflated  themselves  because  of  race,  color,  or  whatever.  He 
was  indeed  a  good  human  being. 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  it  come  to  be  that  you  became  the  first  outside 
director? 

Coblentz : 

C.K.'s  wife  Grace--Grace  was  George  Kennan's  daughter--were 
getting  a  divorce  and  I  represented  C.K.,  and  she  was  claiming 
that  the  stock  that  he  owned  was  community  property.  Now 
under  the  laws  of  California,  anything  you  get  by  gift  or 
bequest,  inheritance,  that's  yours--it's  separate  property. 

She  was  arguing  that  his  community  efforts  went  in  to  convert 
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that  to  community  property,  separate  from  the  work  that  he'd 
done.  I  won  the  case. 

And  after  that,  she  talked  to  me  but  she  wouldn't  talk  to 
my  wife!  [laughs)  And  I  don't  know,  Jean  had  nothing  to  do 
with  it!  Absolutely  nothing. 

She  subsequently  got  reraarried--married  Warnecke  and  then 
divorced  him. 

## 

Coblentz : 

This  generation  or  the  next  generation  McClatchys  are  not 
going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  paper.  Now  they  could 
sell  for  a  handsome  amount  of  money  and  all  have  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  but  they've  never  expressed  an  interest 
in  selling.  There  were  questions  about  the  amount  of 
dividends  and  Bill  Roth  and  I  as  outside  directors  keep 
insisting  that  we  should  raise  the  dividends  because  we're  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  we  want  to  support  the  price 
of  the  stock. 

McGarrigle: 

Is  Joan  Lane  also  a  director? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Don  Ritchey. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I  got  him  on. 

McGarrigle : 

Oh,  did  you? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  knew  Don  from  the  phone  company  board  and  I  thought  he 
was  a  superb  financial  man  and  a  good  human  being. 

McGarrigle: 

How  does  that  work?  Were  there  places  allotted  for  a  certain 
number  of  directors? 

Coblentz : 

It's  generally  felt  that  we  need  a  majority  of  outside 
directors,  non-family,  and  that's  the  way  it's  been. 

McGarrigle : 

And  how  is  the  number  of  directors  determined? 

Coblentz : 

We  just  decided  we  didn't  want  it  too  big  or  too  small,  that's 
all.  There's  no  set  number.  They  put  it  in  the  bylaws,  but 
that  you  can  always  change. 

Then  for  instance,  we  wanted  somebody  with  newspaper 
experience  on  the  board,  so  Larry  Jinks,  who  used  to  be  the 
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McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 

Coblentz : 
McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


publisher  of  the  San  Jose  Mercury  and  also  was  an  executive  of 
Knight-Ridder--he  lives  in  California--was  fine. 

And  Bill  Roth,  who's  going  to  want  to  retire  soon  because 
he's  about  eighty-one,  has  been  a  superb  director  because  he 
knows  family,  but  he  also  has  had  a  lot  of  financial 
experience.  We* re  looking  for  outsiders.  We  have  Fred  Ruiz; 
he's  Hispanic  and  has  his  own  business,  Ruiz  Foods,  which 
employs  about  1,500  people  down  the  valley--f rozen  Mexican 
foods.  But  we  should  get  somebody  of  color.  We  should  get 
somebody  from  outside  of  California  because  a  lot  of  our 
properties  are  there.  And  that  we* 11  do.  Joan  heads  the 
committee  to  look  for  new  directors. 

Bill  Roth  was  also  at  one  time  our  special  representative 
for  trade  negotiations--with  a  title  of  ambassador.  He  spends 
most  of  his  time  in  Ireland  or  Princeton. 

What  does  he  do  in  those  locations? 

He  enjoys  himself. 

[laughs]  Oh,  good  for  him.  He  ran  for  governor  against  Jerry 
Brown. 

Yes.  We  were  all  telling  him  it  was  silly,  but  he  did  it. 

What  was  his-- 

He  thought  he  could  win,  I  guess.  [tape  interruption]  Bill 
and  I  go  back  many  years.  Democratic  politics,  McClatchy 
interests--yes ,  when  he  lived  around  here.  There  are  very  few 
people  that  I  think  compare  to  Bill  Roth  in  honesty  and 
integrity  and  principles.  He  knows  what's  right  and  he  says 
so.  And  he's  a  man,  again,  devoid  of  pretenses  or  prejudices. 

Did  he  have  businesses  over  the  years?  Or  what  was  his-- 

Well,  yes.  I  mean,  he  was  with  Matson,  but  then  he  headed  the 
investment  arm  of  his  family  who  had  interests  in  a  number  of 
things--Honolulu  oil  company,  and  he  served  on  a  number  of 
corporate  boards  around  here,  but  it  was  mostly  family 
investments  and  companies  in  which  they  have  an  interest. 
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More  About  the  Concordia-Areonaut  Club 

McGarrigle : 

Okay.  You  remember  the  Concordia-Argonaut  Club,  I  think. 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  I  belonged  there  because--not  because  I'm  a  card 
player,  because  they  had,  when  I  was  growing  up,  a  great  pool, 
great  athletic  facilities,  and  I  see  we  mentioned  the  name  of 
Hoyt  Wood,  who  was  the  man  who  directed  us  all  there.  I'll 
tell  you  who  will  speak  of  great  fondness  about  it,  too,  is 

Don  Fisher,  the  founder  of  Gap. 

We  couldn't  get  in  because  of  our  religion  to  the  Olympic 
Club,  and  the  Concordia  Club  was  great.  But  it's  at  Van  Ness 
and  Post  and  when  you  work  downtown--!  don't  go  there  for 
lunch,  it  would  have  been  just  too  much- -although  the  food  was 
superb.  Nowadays  there  are  so  many  athletic  facilities  that 
are  available--you  know,  these  exercise  clubs  that  you  can  go 
to.  I  can  drive  after  work  to  the  California  Tennis  Club  and 
they  have  an  exercise  room  and  I  can  exercise  there.  And  they 
have  a  garage,  so  it's  easy  to  go,  park,  exercise,  then  go 
home . 

McGarrigle : 

There's  only  street  parking,  probably,  at  Van  Ness. 

Coblentz : 

Concordia? 

McGarrigle : 

Yes . 

Coblentz : 

Well,  at  Van  Ness  and  Post,  yes,  across  the  street  is  a  hotel 
where  you  can  park--that  Cathedral-something  hotel. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  right. 

Coblentz : 

But  it's  a  pain. 

McGarrigle: 

Right.  Did  your  father  go  also  when  you  were  growing  up?  Was 
he  a  member? 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  but  he  didn't  do  very  much  there.  He  belonged,  sure.  I 
don't  know  if  my  son  belonged  to  it  at  all.  It  was  just 
inconvenient  for  me  to  continue  to  belong.  I  wasn't  getting 
any  use  out  of  it. 

McGarrigle: 

There's  this  history  I've  found--it's  the  history  of  the  first 
130  years  of  the  club  and  there's  a  comment  about  your  uncle 
[Edmond  Coblentz],  that  there  were  Monday  night  gatherings  at 
that  time. 
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Coblentz : 

Yes,  well,  he  also  belonged  to  the  Family  Club--my  uncle  did. 
He  helped  found  that,  and  would  help  write  some  of  the  skits 
along  with  his  good  friend  Larry  Harris. 

McGarrigle: 

Where  was  the  Family  Club? 

Coblentz : 

The  Family  Club  is  still  there.  It's  on  the  corner  of  Powell 
and  Bush. 

McGarrigle: 

And  how  did  that  differ  from  Concordia? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  wasn’t  an  all- Jewish  club.  It  was  just  a  club  of  men 
who  broke  away  from  what  was  then  the  Bohemian  Club  and  formed 
the  Family  Club.  And  the  Family  Club  not  only  has  a  place 
here  in  the  city,  but  they  have  property  called  the  Family 

Farm  down  in  Woodside,  somewhat  akin  to  the  Bohemian  Club  in 
the  city,  and  then  the  Bohemian  Grove  up  at  the  Russian  River. 

McGarrigle: 

What  motivated  that  split,  do  you  know? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  don’t.  I  don’t  know.  As  they  say,  it  was  before  ray 
time.  And  I  wasn’t  interested  in  it  anyway.  For  a  while  I 
did  belong  to  the  Family  Club,  which  is  very  nice,  but  I’m  not 
a  club  man,  and  so  I  was  in  the  Bohemian  Club,  so  I  quit  the 
Family  Club,  and  I  belong  to  the  California  Tennis  Club.  My 
goodness,  and  Costco!  [laughter] 

McGarrigle: 

All  these  membership  cards  in  your  wallet! 

Coblentz : 

Yes! 

Membership  in  the  Bohemian  Club 

McGarrigle: 

We  talked  about  the  Bohemian  Club,  but  I  was  interested  in 
asking  you  more  about  your  camp.  Do  you  get  assigned  to  a 
camp? 

Coblentz : 

No,  it’s  sort  of  like,  I  guess,  being  tapped  for  a  fraternity. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay. 

Coblentz : 

You  have  to  be  asked  to  belong.  Now,  there’s  enough  camps 
that  no  one  is  left  out  in  the  cold.  And  certain  camps  are 
more  expensive  than  others  because  they  have  a  cook--well, 
they  have  lots  of  things.  And  there  are  certain  people  from 
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McGarrigle : 

Coblentz: 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 

McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


let  us  say  a  socioeconomic  background,  who,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  belong  to  certain  camps. 

There  are  about  thirty  people  in  our  camp.  They  range 
from  people  like  myself  to  the  former  president  of  the  United 
States,  George  Bush,  to  Bill  Buckley,  to  Walter  Cronkite,  to 
Don  Fisher,  and  so  forth,  and  others.  A  very  nice  group--no 
pretensions  at  all. 

When  you  are  accepted  for  membership  to  the  club  in  general, 
then  is  your  name  made  available? 

Yes,  and  then  there  is  a  camp  at  the  grove  called  Bromley 
where  until  you  belong  to  a  camp,  you  go  to  Bromley,  which  is 
fine.  And  you  eat  in  the  main  dining  room,  which  is  great. 

Our  camp,  we  have  a  kitchen  and  we  have  a  superb  chef  and 
it*s  very  nice.  [laughs]  Some  of  them  have  little  cabins  for 
each  member.  We  don’t.  We  have  platform  tents  and  you  can 
fit  as  many  as  three  in  one  platform  tent  and  it  can  be  quite 
noisy  late  at  night  with  the  snoring. 

[laughs]  Is  there  a  focus  to  each  camp? 

Oh,  well,  there  are  a  few.  Like  Aviary,  which  are  just  people 
who  sing.  And  then  band  camp  people--a  lot  of  musicians 
belong  to  that.  But  there’s  no  focus. 

Another  historian  asked  me  if  Hoover  was  a  member  of  the 
Hillbillies. 

No,  Hoover  was  a  member  of  Owl's  Nest.  And  it's  mostly 
Republican  crustaceans. 

[laughs] 

It  is. 

How  do  you  think  it  came  to  be  that  you  were  selected  for  this 
particular  camp? 

Oh,  I  don't  know.  I  got  along  with  some  of  the  people  and 
some  of  them  thought  I  was  sort  of  an  iconoclast  and  Democrat 
[laughs]  who  was  willing  to  listen  to  others,  and  liked  that. 

A  wonderful  guy--Bill  Edwards,  who's  a  member  of  our  camp  and 
he's  very  conservative--on  the  Hoover  board.  He  says,  "How 
can  you  do  this?"  I  said,  "Well,  you  know,  you're  wrong." 

And  we  never  get  angry.  I'll  listen  to  him  and  then  just  say 
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it's  a  lot  of  crap  and  he'll  do  the  same,  but  that's  fine. 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  it  sounds  like  a  productive  exchange  of  ideas. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it  is.  It  is,  and  I've  brought  friends  up  there.  I 
remember  I  had  one  guy,  Bill  Coleman.  Bill  is  African 
American.  He  was  clerk  many  years  ago  to  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  on  the  Court.  He's  a  brilliant  guy,  former  secretary 
of  transportation,  and  a  Republican.  But  I  said  to  him  after 
the  first  night,  I  said,  "I  never  thought  I'd  say  this,  but 

I'm  in  favor  of  segregation,"  and  he  looked  at  me.  I  said, 
"You  hit  that  pillow  and  in  five  seconds  you  started  to  snore 
and  you  never  stopped!" 

Same  way  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Kurt  Smolke,  who's  the 
mayor  of  Baltimore  and  a  Rhodes  scholar,  African  American, 
wonderful  guy--oh,  did  he  snore! 

McGarrigle : 

Maybe  that's  why  some  camps  had  individual  cabins. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  let  me  tell  you,  there's  one  guy  in  our  camp  we  keep 
away  from  us--Don  Fisher.  Oh,  he's  terrible.  [laughter] 

Just  terrible.  That's  the  only  prejudice  we  have. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  it's  a  good  way  to  get  to  know  people,  I  think. 

Coblentz : 

But  you  know,  but  otherwise,  it's  just  fine.  We  have  communal 
bathrooms,  and  no  one  questions  any  of  this  stuff. 

The  Exploratorium 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  recall  who  you  were  nominated  by? 

Coblentz : 

Sure.  A  fellow  named  Fuller,  who  was  a  former  president  of 
the  club.  He  liked  me  and  I  liked  him.  We  were  some  of  the 
founders  of  the  Exploratorium. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  you  were  also? 

Coblentz: 

Oh,  yes,  with  Frank  Oppenheimer. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  I  missed  that  completely. 

Coblentz: 

Yes.  And  so  we  got  to  know  each  other  working  with  Frank, 
who'd  drive  us  nuts.  Frank  was  a  very  sweet  man.  You  know, 
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he  was  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer * s  brother.  He  was  accused  of 
being  an  ex-Commie ,  and  I  think  that  he  had  to  leave  whatever 
university  positions  he  had  and  so  forth.  But  when  he  came 
here  and  he  had  this  idea  for  the  Exploratorium--he  was  a  man 
who  really  pushed  and  he  accomplished  it,  but  I  had  to  deal 
with  the  city  to  get  the  space  and  all  that.  And  he  would  say 
to  me,  "Well,  now,  we  have  to  move  a  little  more.” 

"Frank,  I'm  handling  this.  You  stay  out  of  it.  Just, 
we'll  get  it  done,  but  you  can't  move  it  that  quickly!" 

McGarrigle : 

How  did  that  come  to  be?  That's  such  a  beautiful  space.  Did 
you  have  that  space  in  mind  from  the  beginning? 

Coblentz : 

Frank  did.  Sure.  And  then  he  got  Walter  Johnson,  who  founded 
Marchant  Calculators.  He  was  getting  a  divorce,  so  he  didn't 
want  to  give  all  that  money  to  his  wife,  so  he  gave  us  enough 
money  to  fix  it  up.  But  it's  a  great  space,  and  we  now  rent 
it  from  the  city  for  a  dollar  a  year.  We're  trying  to  take 
over  the  theater  there,  too,  because  there's  this  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  League  which  is  a  nothing--and  they  don't  do 
anything.  We  could  keep  the  whole  place  up.  I  retired  from 
the  board. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  that  a  hard  fight  to  get  that  up  and  running  at  the 
beginning? 

Coblentz: 

It  was,  it  was,  but  it  happened.  The  idea  is  such  a  great 
thing.  Well,  your  kids  are  still  young,  but  it's  a  wonderful 
hands-on  museum. 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  I  remember  going  there  myself. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  okay. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  It's  quite  a  destination  for  schools  all  over. 

Coblentz: 

Sure.  And  it's  continued  to  appeal  to  all  educators. 

McGarrigle: 

Who  were  the  people  involved  in  the  city,  and  how  did  that-- 

Coblentz: 

Well,  that  was  Alioto  and  I  knew  Joe,  and  I  could  talk  to  him, 
and  something  like  this  would  make  him  very  enthusiastic,  too. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes.  Prior  to  the  museum  was  that  still  a  park-like  space? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  park-like,  but  yes,  they  used  it  for  tennis  courts,  I 
remember.  And  then  the  roof  was  leaking.  It  was  not  in  good 
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condition.  We  got  the  city  to  fix  the  roof.  That  was  the  big 
thing.  Then  just  get  rid  of  the  tennis  courts. 

McGarrigle: 

Well,  that's  interesting.  I  didn't  know  about  that. 

Coblentz: 

And  Frank  was  able  to  get  grants  from  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  others  who  were  interested  in  this  concept. 

McGarrigle: 

And  what  was  Fuller’s  role  in  that? 

Coblentz : 

He  liked  Frank  and  he  was  really  so  instrumental  in  helping. 
His  wife  knew  Frank.  His  wife  was  formerly  married  to  Bishop 
Pike,  Esther  Pike.  Jim  Pike  was  the  Episcopal  bishop  of 
California.  That’s  how  it  all  began.  You  know,  it  isn’t  what 
you  know,  it’s  who  you  know.  My  wife  always  said--and  it's 
true--if  you  have  something-- 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  to  be  effective. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  It's  not  influence  or  anything  else,  it's  credibility. 

McGarrigle: 

Over  the  years  has  your  wife  been  interested  in  various 
projects  you’ve  been  involved  in? 

Coblentz : 

No,  no.  Now,  I  got  a  call  last  week  from  the  former  governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  Bill  Scranton.  I  knew  him  slightly,  and  he's 
trying  to  get  Gap  to  set  in  a  distribution  headquarters  there. 
And  he  said,  "I  don't  have  any  financial  interest,  but  it's  a 
wonderful  idea,  and  send  me  a  letter."  He  asked  if  I  knew  Don 
Fisher.  "We  will  save  you  three  million  over  any  other 
location,"  and  so  forth.  Former  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  U.N.,  so  I  put  in  a  call  for 

Don.  He  didn't  know  anything  about  it,  and  so  I  have  a  call 
in  for  somebody  else. 

McGarrigle: 

Where  are  their  other  distribution  centers? 

Coblentz : 

I  don't  know.  [laughter]  Just,  "Your  company's  presently 
selecting  the  site  for  your  northeast  distribution  center.  We 
in  northeastern  Pennsylvania  want  you.  Come.  You  will  love 
us."  [laughs]  That's  what  he  said.  "Just  ask  Prudential, 
Metropolitan,  Lord  &  Taylor,"  and  so  on. 

McGarrigle : 

There  must  be  quite  a  lot  of  competition  among  regions  to  get 
business  for  their  taxpayers,  and  for  employment. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  sure.  Oh,  yes!  Because  this  will  employ  over  1,000 
people,  so  they  want  them. 
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Coblentz : 

Outdoor  pool.  And  then  he  had  all  these  wild  animals  roaming 
the  grounds!  And  then  with  a  bed  where  you  have  to  sort  of 
step  up--and  a  canopied  bed.  And  at  dinner,  the  long  dining 
room  table  with  ketchup  bottles  open  for  you  to  use. 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  that  all  about?  [laughs] 

Coblentz : 

That's  the  informality  of  the  place.  Mustard  and  ketchup  were 
there.  [laughs]  But  I  don't  remember  much  else.  I  just  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  opulence  and  the  grandeur  of  the  place. 
And  I  think  they're  trying  to  raise  money  now  to  fix  it  up. 
Deferred  maintenance. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes.  It's  owned  by  the  state  now? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  owned  by  the  state,  although  the  family  has  sort  of  parts 
of  it  they  keep  for  themselves. 

McGarrigle: 

I  found  this  material  on  Dorothy  Wormser  Coblentz. 

Coblentz : 

Yes . 

McGarrigle : 

Did  you  know  her? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  of  course  I  knew  her  because  she  was  married  to  cousin 
Lambert.  I  think  she  was  the  first  female  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California  in  architecture.  And  you  know,  her 
family  had  Susman  and  Wormser--!  read  that--S&W  Fine  Foods. 

And  I  know  that  she  worked  with  Julia  Morgan.  For  a  woman  to 
go  into  that  field  or  engineering  at  that  time  was  something. 
Hey,  my  wife  much  later  when  she  went  into  architecture,  they 
would  say,  "Don't  you  think  you  should  spend  time  with  your 
family  rather  than  to  spend  time  on  architecture?" 

McGarrigle: 

Things  haven't  changed  so  much.  Was  your  wife  discouraged 
from  entering  the  field  at  all? 

Coblentz : 

No.  No.  She  was  determined.  Yes.  The  current  issue  of 
Vanity  Fair  has  I  think  the  200  most  prominent  women  in  the 
United  States  and  wonderful  photographs  about  them.  Women 
have  come  a  long  ways.  There's  still  glass  ceilings  all 
around,  but  there's  been  progress. 

McGarrigle: 

Jim  McClatchy  mentioned  that  he  thought  that  his  mother  would 
have  been  chair  of  the  California  State  College  Board  of 
Trustees.  I  think  she  was  vice  chair. 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 
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McGarrigle : 

And  Gap  has  a  reputation  as  being  a  progressive  employer. 

Coblentz: 

Sure.  They  gave  a  surprise  birthday  party  for  Don  Fisher,  I 
don't  know  if  I  told  you  about  it. 

McGarrigle : 

No. 

Coblentz: 

It  was  wonderful.  And  it  was  a  surprise.  He  left  in  the 
morning,  and  during  the  day  they  put  up  a  tent  because  there 
were  over  250  people  on  their  property.  When  he  got  there  in 
the  evening,  there  was  the  Cal  band  marching  down  Atherton 
Avenue . 

McGarrigle: 

Oh,  how  fabulous! 

Coblentz : 

It  was  great!  And  then  they  had  the  Glen  Miller  Orchestra 
playing,  too,  in  the  tent.  But  the  Cal  band-- [ laughs ]  it  was 
terrific. 

McGarrigle: 

He  must  have  been  pleased. 

Coblentz : 

I  think  you  have  to  sort  of  understand  a  lot  of  people.  Some 
people  in  politics  when  you  discuss  it,  you  don't  do  it 
because  they  get  angry  and  upset. 

McGarrigle: 

If  you  have  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  yes.  I  need  to  go  across  the  hall,  just  for  a  moment, 
[tape  break] 

Dorothy  Wormser  Coblentz 

McGarrigle: 

We  talked  about  your  visit  with  your  uncle--I'm  switching 
gears  and  time  frames  completely--to  San  Simeon. 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

Do  you  recall  impressions  of  meeting  William  Randolph  Hearst? 

Coblentz: 

No.  I  was  so  overwhelmed  by  the  whole  place--you  know,  there 
was  no  one  there  at  the  time,  not  full  of  guests,  and  you  had 
this  enormous  indoor  pool.  Have  you  been  there? 

McGarrigle: 

No,  but  you've  told  me  about  swimming  in  the  indoor  and  then 
the  outdoor-- 
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McGarrigle: 

But  he  felt  that  that  was  a  glass  ceiling. 

Coblentz : 

I  think  that  probably  was.  I  wasn't  on  the  board  then.  I 
certainly  would  have  pushed  for  her.  Hey,  I  had  to  assert 
myself,  to  become  chairman  of  the  regents.  I  mean  I  wasn't 
the  affluent  person  that  most  of  them  were.  Then  Ed  Carter 
said,  "Well,  you  really  should  wait,"  and  I  said,  "No,  Ed. 
I've  got  the  votes."  That  was  it.  So  some  of  these  things 
don't  come  easy.  But  I'm  sure  that  was  true  of  Phebe. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes. 

Coblentz : 

Ellie  Heller  was  the  first  woman  chairperson  of  the  regents. 
They  had  never  had  a  female  chairperson  on  the  board  in  their 
history,  and  I  think  that  there  have  been  one  or  two  others 
since  that  time. 

McGarrigle: 

Not  a  lot,  though. 

Coblentz : 

No,  no.  There  haven't  been  that  many  women  on  the  board. 

McGarrigle : 

What  are  your  recollections  of  Dorothy  Worraser  Coblentz? 

Coblentz : 

Just  a  kind,  nice  person.  I  have  no  idea  about  her 
architectural  talents.  I  just  saw  her  in  the  family  setting. 

I  went  to  a  service  on  Sunday  for  a  fine  woman  named 
Caroline  Drewes  who  used  to  be  with  the  Examine r  and  she  was 
just  a  classy  lady--D-R-E-W-E-S ,  and  at  the  service  they 
handed  out  folders  of  what  she'd  done  with  pictures  of  her 
various  activities.  It  was  very  nice. 

McGarrigle : 

Had  you  known  her  quite  a  bit? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  I  knew  her.  I  knew  her  husband. 
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XIV  MORE  ABOUT  SAN  FRANCISCO 

[Interview  15:  November  5,  1998]  H 

Selecting  an  Architect  for  the  New  Jewish  Community  Center 

McGarrigle : 

When  we  left  off  last  time,  we  were  talking  about  your 
committee  looking  into  an  architect  for  our  new  Jewish 
Community  Center. 

Coblentz : 

We  visited  buildings  that  the  architects  had  done,  whether 
they  were  YMCAs  or  centers  or  whatever,  and  then  we  met  last 
Tuesday  from  eight  o'clock  to  four  o'clock  and  interviewed  for 
the  team.  One  dropped  out.  Then  we  came  to  a  conclusion.  I 
have  on  my  desk  phone  calls  from  some  of  the  teams--two  of 
them--asking  why.  That's  very  difficult  to  explain.  They're 
all  very  talented.  They  all  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  time 
on  this,  and  the  difference  is  not  very  great. 

McGarrigle: 

What  did  it  come  down  to  in  the  end? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  the  design  factor,  whether  they  adhered  to  budget,  their 
understanding  of  the  center.  More  and  more  now  you  need 
fitness  equipment  and  fitness  areas  and  swimming  pools.  The 
centers  have  changed  a  great  deal.  Whether  they  understood 
that  and  had  the  experience. 

McGarrigle: 

Changed  from  being  more  purely  social  meeting  places? 

Coblentz : 

That's  right,  yes. 

McGarrigle: 

And  you'll  have  child  care,  maybe? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  absolutely.  And  they  even  have--I  didn't  realize  this-- 
dressing  rooms  for  children--for  males,  for  females.  And  the 
males  can  take  the  children  in  to  help  them  change.  It's  all 
new  to  me! 
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McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 


Oh,  it’s  progressive,  isn’t  it? 

Yes.  And  then  swimming  pools--I*m  sure  you’ve  seen  it--no 
diving.  The  pool  is  pretty  much  level  with  the  side.  Then 
you  have  to  have  facilities  there  for  the  aged  and  the 
impaired  so  they  can  get  in  and  out.  But  they’re  all  up  to 
date  on  this  one.  But  if  you  haven’t  had  experience  in  it, 
you  could  make  a  lot  of  mistakes. 

Has  the  team  you  selected  done  similar  projects  in  the  past? 
Yes. 

Who  were  some  of  your  fellow  committee  members? 

Well,  there  was  David  Friedman,  whose  father  and  mother, 

Howard  and  Phyllis  Friedman,  have  been  great  benefactors  not 
only  of  the  center  but  of  the  University  of  California.  And 
then  members  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center.  I’m  not  a  member  of  the  board.  I  was  the  outsider. 

They’ll  rebuild  the  same  — 

No,  they’ll  probably  tear  the  building  down  and  expand  it, 
keeping  within  the  height  limit,  which  is  forty  feet  for  that 
particular  area.  But  a  lot  of  it  is  antiquated--lots  of 
stairs.  You  need  new  facilities,  enlarged  facilities. 

[looking  at  outline]  Now,  maybe  we  covered  this.  My 
grandfather  came  over  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  settled  first 
in  a  little  town  called  Fiddletown  in  northern  California  and 
then  migrated  to  Santa  Maria,  California,  where  he  and  his 
wife  lived--they  had  three  boys--where  he  owned  a  general 
store  called  Coblentz  and  Schwabacher.  It  was  a  typical  old 
general  store  in  the  sense  that  dry  goods  were  on  one  side, 
and  groceries  or  whatever  it  was  were  on  the  other.  But  then 
he  had  to  go  out  of  business  because  modern  stores  came  in. 
That  was  when  he  was  in  his  eighties.  Raised  his  sons. 

Did  he  come  with  his  brothers? 

I  think  so,  but  he  was  the  one  who  migrated  to  southern 
California,  to  Santa  Maria. 

Because  your  name  comes  up  a  lot  in  the  Gold  Rush  area. 

Yes,  but  they  scattered  after  they  came  from  Alsace-Lorraine. 


Coblentz : 
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McGarrigle : 

Did  they  talk--do  you  remember  stories  about  where  they  came 
from? 

Coblentz : 

No,  I  don't.  None  of  that. 

McGarrigle : 

Jumping  around  a  lot  on  the  outline-- 

Coblentz : 

Go  ahead. 

Looking  Back  on  San  Francisco  Politics 

McGarrigle : 

Picking  up  things  from  the  past.  You  had  said  in  passing  at 
one  point  that  you  were  talking  to  Tom  Dashell. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I'm  not  a  good  friend  of  his.  One  of  his  closest  friends 
is  a  young  man  here  named  Bob  Friend,  and  Bob  and  he  and  their 
wives  go  away  on  camping  trips,  along  with  a  wonderful  man 
from  here,  Bernard  Osher.  He  and  his  wife  go  away  together. 
They  got  to  know  each  other,  and  I  think  that  Tom  Dashell  does 
listen  to  them,  but  neither  Bernard  nor  Bob  are  politically 
active  or  anything  else.  They  just  like  him  as  a  human  being. 
They've  introduced  him  around  here,  and  he  has  raised  money 
here,  because  I'm  sure  he  doesn't  get  much  money  out  of  the 
Dakotas.  And  I  know  that  he  was  reelected. 

All  of  these  relationships  like  that--Willie  Brown.  I 
knew  Willie  when  he  started.  I  was  a  good  friend  of  Phil  and 
John  Burton.  Helped  Phil--one  of  the  few  votes  that  he  ever 
had  in  the  Democratic  County  Central  Committee.  [laughing] 

He  couldn't  get  their  endorsement  at  one  time  and  I  supported 
him.  And  then  he,  Willie,  knew  my  good  friend,  subsequently 
partner,  subsequently  judge,  Cecil  Poole.  We  used  to  laugh. 
With  Cecil,  it  didn't  make  any  difference  who  you  are  or  what 
color  you  are,  he  treated  us  all  with  disdain. 

McGarrigle: 

[laughs]  Is  that  true? 

Coblentz : 

Sure! 

McGarrigle : 

What  was  that  all  about? 

Coblentz : 

He  was  tough!  But  Willie  and  I  worked  on  a  number  of  matters 
together,  legal  matters,  one  of  them  being  the  old  City  of 
Paris,  which  subsequently  became  Neiman-Marcus .  When  our  firm 
represented  a  group  in  bidding  for  the  great  Yerba  Buena 
project,  we  lost,  and  Willie's  group  won.  Then  after  that  he 
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phoned  me  and  said,  "I'd  like  you  to  do  the  legal  work.”  That 
was  it.  I  think  there  was  mutual  admiration  and  respect.  I 
like  to  think  that.  I've  always--the  newspapers,  with  whom 

I'm  fairly  close,  have  talked  to  me  about  him,  and  in  all  my 
dealings  with  him,  he's  been  absolutely  above-board--honest , 
candid--and  I've  never  seen  any--I  may  disagree  with  him 
philosophically,  but  nothing  ever  underhanded.  "Are  you  sure 
of  that?”  "Yes,  as  far  as  I  know,  that's  right.” 

McGarrigle : 

What  kinds  of  philosophical  differences  might  you  have? 

Coblentz : 

I  disagreed  with  him  on  the  need  for  the  train  on  the  bridge-- 
recent  ones.  I  have  some  questions  on  how  they've  handled 
some  of  the  matters  involving  the  Redevelopment  Agency,  but 
okay.  And  I  have  not  much  feeling  of  goodwill  toward  the 

Human  Rights  Commission  because  I  think- -not  because  the 
objective  is  incorrect,  but  I  think  the  way  they  handle 
matters  is  terrible. 

McGarrigle: 

I  haven't  followed  that. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  I  think  there  are  funny  things  going  on  there.  I've 
always  suspected  it. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Human  Rights  Commission  is  part  of  what? 

Coblentz: 

It's  part  of  the  city  government--which  is  possibly  illegal, 
affirmative  action  quotas.  But  that's  not  the  question. 
They've  never  been  even-handed.  I  have  some  suspicions  which 
I'm  looking  into. 

McGarrigle: 

They  report  to  Willie  Brown-- 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  If  you  and  I  are  the  successful  bidders  on  a  project,  we 
still  must  have--should  have--certain  representation  by 
minorities  on  our  team.  Those  have  to  be  valid,  not  a  front. 

[tape  interruption] 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  Frank  Quinn,  Ed  Howden,  Carleton  Goodlett,  Jeff 
[Jefferson]  Beaver--who  were  very  active  when  the  Council  for 
Civic  Unity  was  in  the  forefront.  I  never  got  along  with 
Carleton  because  Carleton,  judging  from  his  newspaper  and  the 
things  he  said--was  anti-Semitic,  and  I  didn't  want  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  him. 

McGarrigle: 

What  newspaper  was  that? 
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Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle : 
Coblentz : 


McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz: 


He  had  the  San  Francisco  Sun  Reporter.  A  lot  of  the  things  in 
it  were  really  unnecessary.  But  other  than  that,  he  didn’t 
trust  people  who  he  thought  were  part  of  the  economic  elite. 

I  wasn’t  that,  but  he  thought  I  was.  You  know,  ” What's  your 
objective  if  you’re  pushing  for  all  these  things?”  Really, 
the  same  objective  as  Frank  Quinn  and  Ed  Howden,  who  were 
white- -better  housing,  better  jobs,  better  treatment  for 
minorities . 

What  were  some  of  the  methods  used? 

I  guess  it  was  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  which  was  automobile  row  at 
the  time.  They  would  sit  in  on  the  agencies  because  they 
weren't  hiring  minorities.  You  have  to  realize  that  they 
didn't  have  the  voting  power  at  the  time,  either.  They 
weren't  that  active  in  the  business  community.  They  didn't 
have  power,  and  they  didn't  have  the  votes  at  that  time.  They 
hadn't  mobilized. 

What  years  would  that  be,  about? 

In  the  fifties  and  the  sixties.  And  they  didn't  have  the 
support  that  much  of  the  media. 

It  has  changed  a  lot. 

It  has  completely  changed,  sure.  When  you  look  at  the 
composition  of  the  [San  Francisco]  Board  of  Supervisors  today 
and  what  it  was ,  it's  completely  changed  around.  They  had 
district  elections  later  on  that  brought  in  minorities.  We're 
now  going  back  to  district  elections  in  the  year  2000.  I'm 
not  sure  that's  the  thing,  but  it's  been  passed. 

It  was  then  that  Ella  Hutch  started  and  then  others-- 
Terry  Francois--were  able  to  get  on  the  board  of  supervisors, 
let  their  voices  be  heard. 

This  group  of  people,  the  Council  for  Civic  Unity,  must  have 
been  effective  in  some  of  these  areas. 

They  were.  They  fortunately  had  good  people  chairing  it,  who 
are  articulate,  presentable  and  dedicated. 

Was  that  legal  change  they  were  looking  for  or  more  strictly 
practical  change  in  terms  of  housing  and-- 

Practical  change,  sure.  I  mean,  when  you  look  back--the 
Fillmore  district.  The  Fillmore  district,  all  along  Fillmore, 
was  primarily  Asian  at  one  time.  The  war,  then  the  blacks 
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Coblentz : 
McGarrigle: 
Coblentz : 

McGarrigle: 

Coblentz : 


Coblentz : 


came  in.  And  now  it's  considerably  gentrified  along  part  of 
it,  at  least  down  to  Sutter  Street.  Then  along  McAllister  and 
Golden  Gate,  it  was  the  Jewish  district.  That’s  nothing  like 
that  now--that's  all  been  changed.  That's  primarily  African 
American. 

Where  my  son  teaches  school  in  Daly  City  is  now  Asian, 
Philippine,  and  Hispanic.  But  the  Asians  moved  out.  They've 
gone  to  better  places.  Before  that,  there  were  a  lot  of 
Jewish  emigres  and  they  moved  out,  too. 

Are  there  Pacific  Islanders  there,  too? 

I  think  so. 

I  think  there  are  a  lot  of  Pacific  Islanders. 

Yes.  But  it's  decent  living.  Certainly  not  as  expensive  as 
other  areas. 

Can  you  describe  your  early  associations  with  Willie  Brown  on 
legal  and  political  issues? 

As  I  say,  I  remember  the  City  of  Paris  and  all  of  that, 
Neiman-Marcus .  But  when  Willie  started,  he  was  doing  a  lot  of 
criminal  work.  I'm  not  a  criminal  lawyer.  As  he  rose  up  the 
political  ladder,  he  did  less  of  that  and  more  of  planning. 

But  I  know  that,  as  I  say,  we  had  mutual  respect  for  each 
other.  If  I  had  a  matter,  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  call  on  him; 
and  he,  the  same  way. 

[tape  interruption] 

Roger  Kent  was  wonderful.  He  was  a  dedicated  Democrat  who  put 
no  nonsense,  stood  his  ground.  Bill  Malone  had  a  friendship 
with  Harry  Truman,  and  he  controlled  the  town  as  far  as 
Democratic  politics.  And  he  looked  upon  Phil  Burton  as  sort 
of  a  whippersnapper  who  was  very  liberal.  And  I  sided  with 
Phil,  because  I  liked  what  Phil  stood  for.  And  I  had  nothing 
to  gain  from  siding  with  Bill  Malone  or  being  against  him.  I 
didn't  aspire  for  any  position.  But  Bill  had  allies  like  an 
attorney  named  Elmer  Delaney,  who  disliked  Phil.  He  was  out 
to  cut  him  up.  And  I  didn't  agree  with  Elmer  Delaney.  So 
whatever  influence  I  could  have  with  the  media,  I'd  try  to 
talk  to  them  about  that. 

Incidentally,  this  morning,  if  you  read  the  editorial 
section,  another  fellow  and  myself  wrote  an  article. 
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McGarrigle : 

Oh,  I  will  read  it. 

Coblentz : 

Okay. 

McGarrigle: 

The  Chronicle ? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle: 

What's  it  about? 

Coblentz : 

It's  about  the  International  Court  of  Justice,  not  about  San 
Francisco  politics. 

[tape  interruption] 

McGarrigle : 

The  Bank  of  America 

Switching  gears  again,  to  ask  you  about  Bank  of  America. 

Coblentz : 

I'm  representing  Bank  of  America  on  some  large  matters.  But 
Bank  of  America  has  always  epitomized  California  business, 
going  back  to  the  Gianninis.  I  know  that  on  the  McClatchy 
board  of  which  I  serve,  Mr.  Giannini  was  the  banker  for  the 
McClatchys,  going  back  then.  I  think  this  merger  was  quite  a 
shock  to  Californians  and  to  San  Franciscans  because  the  bank 
has  always  been  active  in  the  community  and  very  generous  in 
the  community.  I  may  not  have  agreed--and  I'm  trying  to 
remember  the  disagreements  I  had  with  the  management  of  the 
bank  on  political  matters,  but  generally  they've  been  a  good 
citizen.  We'll  have  to  see,  after  this  latest  disaster  with 
Dave  Coulter,  if  they're  still  looked  to  as  our  beacon  of 
business.  Because  when  you  look  at  all  areas  of  California's 
economy,  what  they've  done  to  finance  it,  to  help-- 

McGarrigle: 

Was  there  a  noticeable  change  when  Tom  Clausen  left  to  go  to 
the  World  Bank  and  then  when  he  came  back? 

Coblentz : 

It's  hard  to  say.  It  was,  and  you  don't  know  whether  to 
attribute  that  to  work  that  ensued  during  Tom's  tenure  there, 
or  whether  that  was  new  with  Sam  Armacost.  I  remember  when  I 
think  it  was  Peter  Solomon  of  Solomon  Brothers--Sandy  Weil-- 
the  head  of  Travelers,  who  was  then  head  of  American  Express. 

McGarrigle : 

Is  that  Weil? 
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Yes,  Sandy  Weil,  Warren  Heilman  and  Peter  Solomon  got 
together,  and  I  was  with  them,  trying  to  figure  out,  "Let's 
bid  to  try  to  take  over  the  Bank  of  America."  I  laughed,  and 
I  said,  "I  don't  think  you're  going  to  get  very  far."  "Why?" 

I  said,  "Because  Sara  Arraacost  and  the  rest  aren't  going  to  let 
this  group  of  Jews  take  over  the  bank.  They're  going  to 
reject  it."  And  they  did.  The  stock  went  wav  down,  and  then 
Tom  came  back,  and  I  had  Tom  talk  to  my  class  at  Berkeley,  and 
they  had  lost  about  $400  million.  And  it  was  turned  around. 

He  had  to  cut,  change  things. 

One  of  the  students  said,  "That's  probably  one  of  the 
greatest  turnarounds  in  history."  Tom  looked  at  him  and  said, 
"No,  it  was  when  the  Green  Bay  Packers  hired  Vince  Lombardi-- 
that  was  a  great  turnaround."  But  he  had  to  take  very 
Draconian  measures  to  turn  the  bank  around--which  he  did. 

Was  that  pure  anti-Semitism  that  you  thought  that  the  current 
management  wasn't  going  to  allow  a  takeover? 

Yes,  I  just  didn't  think  they  liked  that  this  bank  would  be 
controlled  by  the  Jewish  community- -which  it  really  wouldn't 
be.  People  of  that  religion,  but  they  don't  represent  the 
community  because  if  you  look  at  subsequently  when  Tom 
retired,  his  successor  was  Richard  Rosenberg.  But  most  of 
these  institutions  look  for  diversity,  but  they  also  look  at 
the  bottom  line,  for  gracious  sake.  You  can  be  certain  that 
if  Heilman,  Weil,  and  Solomon  took  it  over,  they  would  bring 
in  talent  and  probably  change  the  board  of  directors  and  not 
fill  that  board  with  their  own  "kind"  ("kind"  in  quotes),  but 
with  people  with  sufficient  talent  who  could  fix  the  bank. 

Is  it  an  issue  today,  do  you  think,  whether  a  person  at  a 
high-level  executive  position  is  Jewish  or  not  in  terms  of 
hiring? 

I  don't  think  so,  I  don't  think  so.  People  are  looking  for 
diversity  in  the  workplace,  even  in  top  positions,  whether 
they  be  people  of  color,  or  religion  or  gender.  There  are  not 
as  many,  let's  say,  women  in  those  high  positions,  but  they're 
getting  there. 


[tape  interruption] 
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San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Developers 

Coblentz : 

[looking  at  the  outline]  And  Angelo  Sangiacomo  was  a  man  who 
really  triggered  rent  control  in  San  Francisco  because  he  was 
trying  to  gouge  his  tenants.  The  city  rose  up,  so  he  didn't 
help  things  very  much. 

McGarrigle : 

He  must  have  had  a  substantial  amount  of  property  to  have  that 
impact. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  sure,  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

All  apartment  buildings? 

Coblentz : 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

Not  commercial. 

Coblentz : 

No,  residential.  He 1 s  a  builder.  I  don't  think  he's  a 
builder  with  any  vision  whatsoever.  Puts  up  these  somewhat 
f ragile--of  course,  they  pass  the  building  code--buildings-- 
but  with  little  or  no  taste,  and  he  doesn't  care.  He  spends  a 
lot  of  his  time  in  Italy,  I  think,  too. 

McGarrigle: 

How  did  they  make  it  past  the  planning  commission? 

Coblentz: 

Well,  you  don't  really  have  to  in  a  lot  of  residential  units 
at  all. 

McGarrigle: 

Okay,  that  makes  sense. 

Coblentz : 

You  know,  downtown.  But  then  you  distinguish  him  from 
somebody  like  Gerson  Bakar,  who  developed  and  hired  talent  and 
worked  with  a  great  client,  Levi's,  to  develop  Levi's  Plaza, 
which  is  a  wonderful  thing. 

McGarrigle: 

It  has  been  a  success  for  the  city. 

Coblentz : 

Sure,  because  he  left  open  space  [sneezes].  Larry  Halperin 
did  that  great  park  in  front,  undulating  terrain,  which  is 
fine.  Then  if  you  take  [sneezes]-- 

McGarrigle: 

Bless  you. 

Coblentz : 

Excuse  me.  Louie  Lurie,  who  really  didn't  develop  any 
buildings,  just  bought  real  estate  and  kept  it.  He  got 
financing  from  the  Bank  of  America  and  Northwestern  Life 
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Insurance  Company.  He  had  a  good  nose  for  buildings  at  the 
right  time,  and  kept  them. 

And  then  you  have  today  Walter  Shorenstein,  who’s  a  man 
of  enormous  talent,  not  the  nicest  person  in  the  world,  but  he 
reminds  me  very  much  of  when  Sam  Rayburn,  Speaker  of  the 

House,  was  asked  about  [President  Dwight  D.]  Eisenhower,  and 
he  said,  "General,  yes.  President,  no."  Asked  about  Walter 
Shorenstein:  developer,  yes;  human  being,  no.  But  he  owns  an 
enormous  amount  of  real  estate  in  San  Francisco.  He  keeps  it 
up.  He  hires  decent  architects.  I  think  is  respected  for 
that . 

McGarrigle : 

He’s  not  too  interested  in  the  community,  I  take  it. 

Coblentz : 

Nah,  except  for  his  own  convenience.  Years  ago,  he  got  mad  at 
Dianne  Feinstein  when  as  mayor  she  wouldn’t  bow  to  his  desires 
on  certain  buildings  and  instruct  her  commissions  to  follow 
his  requests. 

## 

Coblentz : 

Certainly,  the  late  Ben  Swig  and  Mel  and  Dick  as  well,  were 
really  interested  and  wanted  to  do  things  in  the  community. 

Ben  had  a  long  list  of  charities  and  causes  to  which  he 
contributed. 

McGarrigle: 

USF  [University  of  San  Francisco],  we  talked  about  a  little 
bit. 

Coblentz : 

Well,  [University  of]  Santa  Clara,  USF,  the  Jewish  community 
in  all  its  broad  aspects,  the  Salvation  Army--you  name  it, 
there  was  Ben. 

McGarrigle : 

I  have  this  piece  from  last  time  on  Phyllis  Wattis. 

Coblentz : 

Wasn’t  that  an  interesting  piece? 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  very  interesting. 

Coblentz : 

It's  like  Mrs.  As tor  in  New  York,  who  is  giving  away  her 
fortune.  Her  children,  I  guess,  are  well  taken  care  of, 
sufficiently,  for  themselves.  Why  set  up  a  foundation  after 
you've  gone?  Why  don't  you  enjoy  it  while  you're  around?  And 
she  has. 

McGarrigle : 

Yes,  left  a  good  impression. 
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Coblentz: 

Yes,  and  the  same  with  the  woman  named  Mrs.  Diamond  in  New 
York,  the  same  way.  Her  husband  left  the  foundation  a  great 
deal  of  money.  She's  doing  it  now,  during  her  lifetime.  One 
daughter,  she's  taken  care  of. 

McGarrigle : 

I  think  it 1 s  a  good  approach. 

Coblentz: 

Yes. 

McGarrigle : 

I  seem  to  be  jumping  around  a  lot  today. 

Coblentz: 

That's  fine. 

McGarrigle : 

William  Fletcher  was  finally  confirmed? 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  Poor  guy.  He  was  just  held  there  for  three  years.  He's 
a  moderate,  but  they  didn't  want  to  do  it.  He  was  a  roommate 
of  the  President.  I'm  sure  they  held  that  against  him,  too. 
What  charges  were  made  about  him  just  were  not  true. 

[ tape  interruption] 

Coblentz: 

Changes  in  the  Rules  Regulating  Service  on  Commissions 

Quentin  Kopp  has  a  mean  streak.  He  took  on  Buck  Delventhal 
one  time  because  he  wasn't  there,  and  I  think  Buck  was  out 
because  his  son  was  ill  or  something  like  it,  personal 
problem.  I  don't  like  Quentin  Kopp.  It's  nothing  to  do  with 
his  philosophy  or  anything.  And  he's  a  bright  man.  But  so  a 
lot  of  people  have  been,  bright.  But  he's  a  mean  man,  and  he 
has  no  loyalties,  to  anyone.  If  you  cross  him,  you're  on  his 
list . 

Years  ago,  Jack  Shelley  was  considering  candidates  for 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  one  of  them  was  Quentin  Kopp,  and 

I  suggested  that  he  should  consider  Sam  Ladar,  who  was  a 
prominent  lawyer,  active  in  the  community,  rather  than 

Quentin.  I  don't  think  Quentin  has  ever  forgiven  me  for  that. 
I  don't  care. 

McGarrigle: 

Was  Quentin  Kopp  the  one  who  was  largely  behind  this  effort  to 
restrict  who  came  before  the  boards? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  yes.  He  said  that  if  you  served  on  a  commission,  then 
you  shouldn't  appear  before  any  commissions.  My  feeling  was  I 
had  served  on  the  airport's  commission  for  sixteen  years.  I 
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didn't  need  that,  and  so  I  quit.  That's  all.  Rather  than  go 
through  all  this  arguing  and  everything.  It  didn't  mean  that 
much. 

McGarrigle: 

It  was  Buck's  feeling  when  I  talked  to  him  about  it  recently 
that  that  was  a  shame  because  it  changed  the  kinds  of  people 
who  would  volunteer  to  be  on  commissions.  I  don't  know  if  it 
was  volunteer,  but  who  were  available  to  be  on  commissions, 
and  that  the  nature  of  those  positions  has  changed. 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  I  think  so. 

McGarrigle: 

That  it  is  more  a  route  to  political  office  than  necessarily  a 
way  to  participate. 

Coblentz: 

Yes,  yes.  At  one  time,  for  instance,  on  the  planning 
commission--you  had  some  wonderful  people  on  that,  just 
wonderful.  Toby  Rosenblatt,  Mortimer  Fleishhacker--who  really 
were  willing  to  give.  But  then,  when  they  started  raising 
questions  about  that,  then  about  your  finances  and  financial 
interests,  a  lot  of  them  just  said,  "I'm  not  going  to  do  it." 

I  enjoyed  the  time  I  was  there,  but  I  didn't  covet  that 
appointment.  I  figured  I'd  done  enough. 

McGarrigle : 

I  found  an  invitation  to  the  opening  of  Coblentz  Court  at  the 
airport.1  Where  is  that  at  the  airport? 

Coblentz : 

Well,  it's  been  torn  up!  [laughter]  When  you  would  go  in  the 
international  terminal,  to  the  end,  there  is  a  sculpture  court 
in  there,  and  it  was  named  after  me.  But  there's  going  to  be 
a  new  international  terminal,  so  I  don't  know  what  they're 
going  to  do  with  it. 

McGarrigle: 

If  they'll  reinstall  it. 

Coblentz : 

Yes.  I'll  inquire  one  of  these  days.  There's  a  bar  out 
there,  and  that  bar  has  this  large  number  of  rock  and  roll 
posters.  Those  are  mine.  They're  going  to  have  to  tear  the 
bar  up,  so  I'll  get  all  the  posters  back. 

McGarrigle: 

They  were  on  some  kind  of  long-term  loan? 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  yes. 

1  Dedicated  11/27/87. 
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McGarrigle: 

I  saw  that  SPUR  [San  Francisco  Planning  and  Urban  Association] 
awarded  you  their  Silver  Spur  award. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  it  was  very  nice.  I  even  gave  a  speech. 

McGarrigle: 

Yes,  I  liked  it.  I  saw  a  little  clipping  about  it. 

Coblentz : 

Yes,  it  was  very  nice.  A  lot  of  the  organizations  say  they 
want  to  honor  you  when  all  they  really  want  to  do  is--sure, 
they  want  to  honor  you,  but  they  also  want  to  raise  money,  and 
they  want  you  to  get  your  friends  and  all  that.  And  I  refuse. 

McGarrigle : 

You  invite  your  friends,  and  then  your  friends  pay  however 
much? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  yes,  sure. 

McGarrigle: 

I  could  see  how  that  would  happen. 

Coblentz : 

There* s  the  Learned  Hand  award  from  the  American  Jewish 
Committee.  I  can*t  remember  what  they  are.  But  no. 

McGarrigle : 

They  ask  you  first  in  advance  how  you  feel  about  taking  that 
on  before  they  award  it? 

Coblentz : 

Oh,  no.  You  know  what  it  means! 

McGarrigle: 

[laughing]  They  don’t  surprise  you.  They  don’t  give  it  to 
you  as  a  surprise. 

Coblentz : 

No,  they  phone  you  and  ask  you  if  you’re  willing  to  accept  it. 

McGarrigle: 

I  see.  Thank  you  so  much  for  such  a  fine  interview. 

Coblentz : 

My  pleasure. 

Transcriber: 

Lisa  M.  Vasquez 

Final  Typist:  Grace  Robinson 
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State  Archives.) 

Neylan,  John  Francis.  Politics,  Law,  and  the  University  of  California.  1962,  319  pp. 

Nyswander,  Dorothy  B.  Professor  and  Activist  for  Public  Health  Education  in  the  Americas 
and  Asia.  1 994,  3 1 8  pp. 

O'Brien,  Morrough  P.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  Pioneer  in  Coastal  Engineering, 
and  Consultant  to  General  Electric.  1 989,  3 1 3  pp. 

Olmo,  Harold  P.  Plant  Genetics  and  New  Grape  Varieties.  1976,  183  pp.  (UC  Davis 
professor.) 

Ough,  Cornelius.  Recollections  of  an  Enologist,  University  of  California,  Davis,  1950-1990. 
1990,  66  pp. 

Peltason,  Jack  W.  Political  Scientist  and  Leader  in  Higher  Education,  1947-1995:  Sixteenth 
President  of  the  University  of  California,  Chancellor  at  UC  Irvine  and  the  University  of 
Illinois.  2001,  734  pp. 

Peltason,  Suzanne  Toll.  Partner  and  Participant:  University  of  California  Chancellor 's  and 
President’s  Wife.  1984-1995.  2002,  101  pp. 

Pepper,  Stephen  C.  Art  and  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  California,  1919-1962. 

1963,471  pp. 

Pigford,  Thomas  H.,  Building  the  Fields  of  Nuclear  Engineering  and  Nuclear  Waste 
Management,  1950-1999.  2001,340  pp. 
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Stewart,  George  R.  A  Little  of  Myself.  (Author  and  UC  Professor  of  English.)  1 972,  3 1 9  pp. 

Stripp,  Fred  S.  Jr.  University  Debate  Coach,  Berkeley  Civic  Leader,  and  Pastor.  1 990,  75  pp. 

Strong,  Edward  W.  Philosopher,  Professor,  and  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1961-1965. 

1992,  530  pp. 

Struve,  Gleb.  (In  process.)  Professor  of  Slavic  Languages  and  Literature. 

Taylor,  Paul  Schuster. 

Volume  I:  Education,  Field  Research,  and  Family.  1973,  342  pp. 

Volume  II  and  Volume  III:  California  Water  and  Agricultural  Labor.  1975,  519  pp. 

Thygeson,  Phillips.  External  Eye  Disease  and  the  Proctor  Foundation.  1988,  321  pp. 

(UC  San  Francisco  professor.)  (Available  through  the  Foundation  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Ophthalmology.) 

Tien,  Chang-Lin.  (In  process.)  Berkeley  Chancellor,  1990-1997. 

Towle,  Katherine  A.  Administration  and  Leadership.  1970,  369  pp. 

Townes,  Charles  H.  A  Life  in  Physics:  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  and  WWII,  Columbia 
University  and  the  Laser,  MIT  and  Government  Service;  California  and  Research  in 
Astrophysics.  1994,691pp. 

Underhill,  Robert  M.  University  of  California:  Lands,  Finances,  and  Investments.  1968,  446  pp. 

Vaux,  Henry  J.  Forestry  in  the  Public  Interest:  Education,  Economics.  State  Policy,  1933-1983. 
1987,  337  pp. 

Wada,  Yori.  Working  for  Youth  and  Social  Justice:  The  YMCA,  the  University  of  California,  and 
the  Stulsaft  Foundation.  1991,  203  pp. 

Waring,  Henry  C.  Henry  C.  Waring  on  University  Extension.  1960,130  pp. 

Wellman,  Harry.  Teaching,  Research  and  Administration,  University  of  California,  1925-1968. 
1976,  259  pp. 

Wessels,  Glenn  A.  Education  of  an  Artist.  1967,326  pp. 

Westphal,  Katherine.  Artist  and  Professor.  1988,190  pp.  (UC  Davis  professor.) 
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Whinnery,  John.  Researcher  and  Educator  in  Electromagnetics,  Microwaves,  and 
Optoelectronics,  1935-1995;  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering,  UC  Berkeley 
1950-1963.  1996.273  pp. 

Wiegel,  Robert  L.  Coastal  Engineering;  Research,  Consulting,  and  Teaching,  1946-1997 
1997.  327  pp. 

1 1 1 13ms,  Arleigh.  Dean  of  Students  Arleigh  Williams:  The  Free  Speech  Movement  and  the  Six 
Years' War,  1964-1970.  1990,329  pp. 

Williams,  Arleigh  and  Betty  H.  Neely.  Disabled  Students'  Residence  Program.  1987,  41  pp. 

Wilson,  Garff  B.  The  Invisible  Man,  or,  Public  Ceremonies  Chairman  at  Berkeley  for 
Thirty-Five  Years.  1981, 442  pp. 

Winkler,  Albert  J.  Viticultural  Research  at  UC  Davis,  1921-1971.  1973,  144  pp. 

Woods,  Baldwin  M.  University  of  California  Extension.  1957,102  pp. 

Wurster,  William  Wilson.  College  of  Environmental  Design,  University  of  California,  Campus 
Planning,  and  Architectural  Practice.  1964,  339  pp. 


MULTI-INTERVIEWEE  PROJECTS 

Blake  Estate  Oral  History  Project.  1 988,  582  pp. 

Architects  landscape  architects,  gardeners,  presidents  of  UC  document  the  history  of  the 
UC  presidential  residence.  Includes  interviews  with  Mai  Arbegast,  Igor  Blake,  Ron  and 
Myra  Brocchini,  Toichi  Domoto,  Eliot  Evans,  Tony  Hail,  Linda  Haymaker,  Charles  Hitch, 
Flo  Holmes,  Clark  and  Kay  Kerr,  Gerry  Scott,  George  and  Helena  Thacher,  Walter 
Vodden,  and  Norma  Wilier. 

Centennial  History  Project,  1954-1960.  329  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  George  P.  Adams,  Anson  Stiles  Blake,  Walter  C.  Blasdale,  Joel 
H.  Hildebrand,  Samuel  J.  Holmes,  Alfred  L.  Kroeber,  Ivan  M.  Linforth,  George  D. 
Louderback,  Agnes  Fay  Morgan,  and  William  Popper.  (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Thomas  D.  Church,  Landscape  Architect.  Two  volumes,  1978,  803  pp. 

Volume  I:  Includes  interviews  with  Theodore  Bemardi,  Lucy  Butler,  June  Meehan 
Campbell,  Louis  De  Monte,  Walter  Doty,  Donn  Emmons,  Floyd  Gerow,  Harriet 
Henderson,  Joseph  Howland,  Ruth  Jaffe,  Burton  Litton,  Germano  Milano,  Miriam  Pierce, 
George  Rockrise,  Robert  Royston,  Geraldine  Knight  Scott,  Roger  Sturtevant,  Francis 
Violich,  and  Harold  Watkin. 

Volume  II:  Includes  interviews  with  Maggie  Baylis,  Elizabeth  Roberts  Church,  Robert 
Glasner,  Grace  Hall,  Lawrence  Halprin,  Proctor  Mellquist,  Eventt  Miller,  Harry  Sanders, 
Lou  Schenone,  Jack  Stafford,  Goodwin  Steinberg,  and  Jack  Wagstaff. 
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Interviews  with  Dentists.  (Dental  History  Project,  University  of  California,  San  Francisco.) 
1969,  1114  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  Dickson  Bell,  Reuben  L.  Blake,  Willard  C.  Fleming,  George  A. 
Hughes,  Leland  D.  Jones,  George  F.  McGee,  C.  E.  Rutledge,  William  B.  Ryder,  Jr., 
Herbert  J.  Samuels,  Joseph  Sciutto,  William  S.  Smith,  Harvey  Stallard,  George  E. 
Steninger,  and  Abraham  W.  Ward.  (Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Julia  Morgan  Architectural  History  Project.  Two  volumes,  1976,  621  pp. 

Volume  I:  The  Work  of  Walter  Steilberg  and  Julia  Morgan,  and  the  Department  of 
Architecture,  UCB,  1904-1954.  Includes  interviews  with  Walter  T.  Steilberg,  Robert 
Ratcliff,  Evelyn  Paine  Ratcliff,  Norman  L.  Jensen,  John  E.  Wagstaff,  George  C.  Hodges, 
Edward  B.  Hussey,  and  Warren  Charles  Perry. 

Volume  II:  Julia  Morgan,  Her  Office,  and  a  House.  Includes  interviews  with  Mary  Grace 
Barron,  Kirk  O.  Rowlands,  Norma  Wilier,  Quintilla  Williams,  Catherine  Freeman  Nimitz, 
Polly  Lawrence  McNaught,  Hettie  Belle  Marcus,  Bjame  Dahl,  Bjame  Dahl,  Jr.,  Morgan 
North,  Dorothy  Wormser  Coblentz,  and  Flora  d'llle  North. 

The  Prytaneans:  An  Oral  History  of  the  Prytanean  Society  and  its 
Members.  (Order  from  Prytanean  Society.) 

Volume  I:  1 90 1  - 1 920,  1 970,  307  pp. 

Volume  II:  1921-1930,  1977,  313  pp. 

Volume  ffl:  1931-1935,  1990,  343  pp. 

Six  Weeks  in  Spring,  1985:  Managing  Student  Protest  at  UC  Berkeley.  887  pp. 

Transcripts  of  sixteen  interviews  conducted  during  July-August  1985  documenting  events 
on  the  UC  Berkeley  campus  in  April-May  1985  and  administration  response  to  student 
activities  protesting  university  policy  on  investments  in  South  Africa.  Interviews  with:  Ira 
Michael  Heyman,  chancellor;  Watson  Laetsch,  vice  chancellor;  Roderic  Park,  vice 
chancellor;  Ronald  Wright,  vice  chancellor;  Richard  Hafner,  public  affairs  officer;  John 
Cummins  and  Michael  R.  Smith,  chancellor's  staff;  Patrick  Hayashi  and  B.  Thomas 
Travers,  undergraduate  affairs;  Mary  Jacobs,  Hal  Reynolds,  and  Michelle  Woods,  student 
affairs;  Derry  Bowles,  William  Foley,  Joseph  Johnson,  and  Ellen  Stetson,  campus  police. 
(Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul  Oral  History  Project.  Two  volumes,  1986,  904  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  thirty-five  persons  who  knew  him  well:  Horace  M.  Albright, 
Stuart  LeRoy  Anderson,  Katherine  Connick  Bradley,  Franklin  M.  "Dyke"  Brown,  Emest 
H.  Bumess,  Natalie  Cohen,  Paul  A.  Dodd,  May  Domin,  Richard  E.  Erickson,  Walter  S. 
Frederick,  David  P.  Gardner,  Marion  Sproul  Goodin,  Vemon  L.  Goodin,  Louis  H. 
Heilbron,  Robert  S.  Johnson,  Clark  Kerr,  Adrian  A.  Kragen,  Mary  Blumer  Lawrence, 
Stanley  E.  McCaffrey,  Dean  McHenry,  Donald  H.  McLaughlin,  Kendric  Morrish,  Marion 
Morrish,  William  Penn  Mott,  Jr.,  Herman  Phleger,  John  B.  deC.  M.  Saunders,  Carl  W. 
Sharsmith,  John  A.  Sproul,  Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  Jr.,  Wallace  Sterling,  Wakefield 
Taylor,  Robert  M.  Underhill,  Eleanor  L.  Van  Horn,  Garff  B.  Wilson,  and  Pete  L. 
Yzaguirre. 
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The  University  of  California  Office  of  the  President  and  Its  Constituencies,  1983-1995.  Three 
volumes,  2002,  1 166  pp. 

Volume  1:  The  Office  of  the  President.  Includes  interviews  with  Stephen  Arditti,  William 
B.  Baker,  Ronald  W.  Brady,  William  R.  Frazer,  and  Cornelius  L.  Hopper,  M.D.. 

Volume  II:  On  the  Campuses:  Chancellors,  Faculty,  Students.  Includes  interviews  with 
Theodore  L.  Hullar,  Clark  Kerr,  Julius  R.  Krevans,  Pedro  Noguera,  Glenn  T.  Seaborg, 
Neil  J.  Smelser,  Martin  Trow,  and  Charles  E.  Young. 

Volume  III:  Regents  and  State  Government  Officials.  Includes  interviews  with  Roy  T. 
Brophy,  Robert  J.  Campbell,  George  C.  Deukmejian,  Richard  G.  Heggie,  Walter  E. 
Hoadley,  Meredith  J.  Khachigian,  Howard  H.  Leach,  Steve  A.  Merksamer,  Dean  A. 
Watkins,  and  Harold  M.  Williams. 

The  Women's  Faculty  Club  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 

1919-1982.  1983,312  pp. 

Includes  interviews  with  Josephine  Smith,  Margaret  Murdock,  Agnes  Robb,  May  Domin, 
Josephine  Miles,  Gudveig  Gordon-Britland,  Elizabeth  Scott,  Marian  Diamond,  Mary  Ann 
Johnson,  Eleanor  Van  Horn,  and  Katherine  Van  Valer  Williams. 


UC  BERKELEY  BLACK  ALUMNI  ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT 

Broussard,  Allen.  A  California  Supreme  Court  Justice  Looks  at  Law  and  Society,  1969-1996. 
1997,  266  pp. 

Ferguson,  Lloyd  Noel.  Increasing  Opportunities  in  Chemistry,  1936-1986.  1992,  74  pp. 

Gordon,  Walter  A.  Athlete,  Officer  in  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration,  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Two  volumes,  1980,621  pp. 

Jackson,  Ida.  Overcoming  Barriers  in  Education.  1990,80  pp. 

Patterson,  Charles.  Working  for  Civic  Unity  in  Government,  Business,  and  Philanthropy. 
1994,  220  pp. 

Pittman,  Tarea  Hall.  NAACP  Official  and  Civil  Rights  Worker.  1974,  159  pp. 

Poston,  Marvin.  Making  Opportunities  in  Vision  Care.  1 989,  90  pp. 

Rice,  Emmett  J.  Education  of  an  Economist:  From  Fulbright  Scholar  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  1951-1979.  1991,92  pp. 

Rumford,  William  Byron.  Legislator  for  Fair  Employment.  Fair  Housing,  and  Public  Health. 
1973,  152  pp. 

Williams,  Archie.  The  Joy  of  Flying:  Olympic  Gold,  Air  Force  Colonel,  and  Teacher. 
1993,85  pp. 
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Wilson,  Lionel.  Attorney,  Judge,  Oakland  Mayor.  1992,  104  pp. 


UC  BERKELEY  CLASS  OF  1931  ENDOWMENT  SERIES,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SOURCE  OF  COMMUNITY  LEADERS  (OUTSTANDING  ALUMNI) 

Bennett,  Mary  Woods  (class  of  1931).  A  Career  in  Higher  Education:  Mills  College  1935-1974. 
1987,  278  pp. 

Bridges,  Robert  L.  (class  of  1930).  Sixty  Years  of  Legal  Advice  to  International  Construction 
Firms;  Thelen,  Marrin,  Johnson  and  Bridges,  1933-1997,  1998,  134  pp. 

Browne,  Alan  K.  (class  of  1931).  "Mr.  Municipal  Bond":  Bond  Investment  Management,  Bank 
of  America,  1929-1971.  1990,  325  pp. 

Coliver,  Edith  (class  of  1943).  (In  process.)  Foreign  aid  specialist. 

Cubie,  Grete  W.  (Fruge)  (class  of  1935).  A  Career  in  Public  Libraries  and  at  VC  Berkeley’s 
School  of  Librarianship.  2000,  198  pp. 

Dettner,  Anne  Degruchy  Low-Beer  (class  of  1926).  A  Woman's  Place  in  Science  and  Public 
Affairs,  1932-1973.  1996,  260  pp. 

Devlin,  Marion  (class  of  1931).  Women's  News  Editor:  Vallejo  Times-Herald,  1931-1978. 

1991,  157  pp. 

Foster,  George  M.  (class  of  1935).  An  Anthropologist's  Life  in  the  Twentieth  Century:  Theory 
and  Practice  at  UC  Berkeley,  the  Smithsonian,  in  Mexico,  and  with  the  World  Health 
Organization.  2000,  413  pp. 

Foster,  Mary  LeCron  (Ph.D.,  1965).  Finding  the  Themes:  Family,  Anthropology,  Language 
Origins,  Peace  and  Conflict.  2001,  337  pp. 

Hassard,  H.  Howard  (class  of  1931).  The  California  Medical  Association,  Medical  Insurance, 
and  the  Law,  1935-1992.  1993,  228  pp. 

Hedgpeth,  Joel  (class  of  1933).  Marine  Biologist  and  Environmentalist:  Pycnogonids,  Progress, 
and  Preserving  Bays,  Salmon,  and  Other  Living  Things.  1 996,  3 1 9  pp. 

Heilbron,  Louis  (class  of  1928).  Most  of  a  Century:  Law  and  Public  Service,  1930s  to  1990s. 
1995,397  pp. 

Hoadley,  Walter  (class  of  1938).  Business  Economist,  Federal  Reserve  System  Director,  and 
University  of  California  Regent,  1938-2000.  2000,  250  pp. 
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Kay,  Harold  (class  of  193 1).  A  Berkeley >  Boy's  Service  to  the  Medical  Community  of  Alameda 
County,  1935-1994.  1994,  104  pp. 

Kittredge,  Janice  (class  of  1947).  Volunteer  and  Employment  Careers:  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  Save  San  Francisco  Bay  Association,  1964-1998.  2000,  198  pp. 

Koshland,  Daniel  E.,  Jr.  (class  of  1941)  In  process. 

Kragen,  Adrian  A.  (class  of  1931).  A  Law  Professor's  Career:  Teaching.  Private  Practice,  and 
Legislative  Representative,  1934  to  1989.  1991, 333  pp. 

Peterson,  Rudolph  (class  of  1925).  A  Career  in  International  Banking  with  the  Bank  of  America, 
1936-1970,  and  the  United  Nations  Development  Program,  1971-1975.  1994, 408  pp. 

Reynolds,  Flora  Elizabeth  (M.A.,  1935).  "A  Dukedom  Large  Enough":  Forty  Years  in  Northern 
California's  Public  and  Academic  Libraries,  1936-1976.  2000,  180  pp. 

Schwabacher,  James  H.,  Jr.  (class  of  1 94 1 ).  Renaissance  Man  of  Bay  Area  Music:  Tenor, 
Teacher,  Administrator,  Impresario.  2001,  197  pp. 

Stripp,  Fred  S.  Jr.  (class  of  1932).  University  Debate  Coach,  Berkeley  Civic  Leader,  and  Pastor. 
1990,  75  pp. 

Torre,  Gary  (class  of  1941).  Labor  and  Tax  Attorney,  1949-1982;  Sierra  Club  Foundation 
Trustee.  1968-1981,  1994-1998.  1999,  301  pp. 

Trefethen,  Eugene  (class  of  1930).  Kaiser  Industries,  Trefethen  Vineyards,  the  University  of 
California,  and  Mills  College,  1926-1997.  1997,  189  pp. 


UC  BERKELEY  ALUMNI  DISCUSS  THE  UNIVERSITY 

Griffiths,  Famham  P.(class  of  1906).  The  University  of  California  and  the  California  Bar . 
1954,  46  pp. 

Ogg,  Robert  Danforth  (class  of  1941).  Business  and  Pleasure:  Electronics.  Anchors,  and  the 
University  of  California.  1989,  157  pp. 

Olney,  Mary  McLean  (class  of  1895).  Oakland.  Berkeley,  and  the  University  of  California, 
1880-1895.  1963,173  pp. 

Selvin,  Herman  F.  (class  of  1924).  The  University  of  California  and  California  Law  and 
Lawyers,  1920-1978.  1979,  217  pp. 

Shurtleff,  Roy  L.  (class  of  1912).  The  University's  Class  of  1912,  Investment  Banking,  and  the 
Shurtleff  Family  History.  1 982,  69  pp. 
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Stewart,  Jessie  Harris  (class  of  1914).  Memories  of  Girlhood  and  the  University.  1978,  70  pp. 

Witter,  Jean  C.  (class  of  1916).  The  University,  the  Community,  and  the  Lifeblood  of  Business. 
1968,  109  pp. 


DONATED  ORAL  HISTORY  COLLECTION 

Almy,  Millie.  Reflections  of  Early  Childhood  Education:  1934-1994.  1997,  89  pp. 

Cal  Band  Oral  History  Project.  An  ongoing  series  of  interviews  with  Cal  Band  members  and 
supporters  of  Cal  spirit  groups.  (University  Archives,  Bancroft  Library  use  only.) 

Crooks,  Afton  E.  On  Balance,  One  Woman 's  Life  and  View  of  University  of  California 

Management,  1954-1990:  An  Oral  History  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Afton  E.  Crooks.  1 994, 

211  pp. 

Weaver,  Harold  F.  Harold  F.  Weaver,  California  Astronomer.  1993,165  pp. 
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INDEX --William  K.  Coblentz 


affirmative  action,  95-96,  106 
Agnos,  Art,  .197,  200 
Alioto,  Joseph,  142-144,  146, 
197,  309 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU) ,  261,  265 

American  Committee  on  the  United 
Europe,  20-22,  35-39 
Arnold,  Thurmond,  13 
art,  147-149,  155-156,  161,  253- 
253,  301 
AT&T,  51 

attorney-client  privilege,  224- 
225 

Atkinson,  Richard,  76,  184,  202 


Bakar,  Gerson,  170,  229,  322 
Bakke  litigation,  101-105,  120- 
123 

Bank  of  America,  320-321 
Bass,  Jon,  245 

Bernstein,  Mo,  150,  151,  153 

Bessig,  Ernest,  261 

Bird,  Rose,  55-56 

Blum,  Richard,  45,  78,  175,  178 

Boas,  Roger,  26,  274-275 

Bohemian  Club,  282-286,  306-308 

Bowker,  Allen,  129,  130 

Boxer,  Barbara,  137 

Brady,  Matthew,  215 

Breyer,  Charles,  128,  159,  238, 


246, 

252,  258, 

262, 

274 

Broussard,  Allen, 

128, 

238-239, 

259, 

268 

Brown, 

Edmund  G . , 

Sr., 

(Pat),  15, 

22, 

33,  43-44 , 

49, 

54-56,  84, 

91, 

95,  98,  112 

:,  115,  136,  214 

239,  245,  261,  279;  Chessman 
Case,  61-62;  education,  63-66, 
see  also  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education;  gubernatorial 
administration,  54-67;  judicial 
appointments ,  54-56 


Brown,  Edmund  G.,  Jr.,  (Jerry), 
55-56,  95,  143,  288-289,  296, 
304;  and  the  University  of 
California,  113-116,  136 
Brown,  Willie  L.,  Jr.,  55,  139, 
196-201,  204-205,  229,  282, 

316,  319 

Brugraan,  Bruce,  288-290.  See 

also  San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian 
Burns,  Hugh,  58 

Burton,  Phil,  32-34,  62-63,  261, 
316,  319 


Caen,  Herb,  15,  34-35,  202 
California  State  Board  of 

Trustees,  63-66,  80,  82-86, 
300,  312 

California  Tennis  Club,  305,  306 
Cameron,  Elsa,  147 
campaign  finance  reform,  286 
Campbell,  Glenn,  100 
Carter,  Edward,  83,  98,  101,  108, 
113,  129,  136,  137,  270,  301, 
302,  313 

Champion,  Hale,  23,  62 
Chandler,  Dorothy  (Buff),  98, 

108,  111,  137,  270 
California  Charitable  Trust  Act, 
44-46 

Charles,  Caroline,  134-135 
Cheit,  Earl  (Budd) ,  76,  103,  263 
Chester,  Bill,  151 
Children  Now,  141,  267-268 
Christopher,  Warren,  22,  23,  59, 
62 

Clark,  James,  262 
Clausen,  A.  W.  (Tom),  320,  321 
Cleaver,  Eldridge,  116-117,  127, 
166 

Coblentz  family,  1-11 
California  State  Supreme  Court, 
55-56 

Coblentz,  Dorothy  Wormser,  312- 
313 
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Coblentz,  Edmond,  1,  3,  49,  69, 
277-279,  303-306 
Coblentz,  Jean,  18-20,  34,  42, 

149,  190,  273,  301,  303,  310, 
312 

Coblentz,  Lambert,  1,  31 
Coblentz,  McCabe,  244-252 
Coblentz,  William 

attending  University  of 
California,  Berkeley,  5,  27-28; 
beginning  law  practice,  16-17; 
changes  in  the  practice  of  law, 
249-252;  childhood,  1-11; 
Coblentz,  Patch,  Duffy  &  Bass, 
244-252;  Executive  Director  of 
American  Committee  on  United 
Europe,  20-21,  35-39;  family, 

1;  home  neighborhood,  254-255; 
human  rights  work,  240-244; 
Jacob,  Sills  &  Coblentz,  22,47, 
234;  Officer's  Candidate 
School,  17,  28-31;  serving  as 
UC  Regent,  98-126,  129-131, 

133,  135-138;  serving  on  profit 
and  nonprofit  boards,  261-271; 
special  counsel  to  Governor  Pat 
Brown,  22-23;  teaching  at 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law, 
42-43;  teaching  economics  at 
Yale,  31-32;  writing  book 
reviews  and  law  review 
articles,  24-26;  Yale  Law 
School,  31 
Colvin,  Renny,  105 
Commission  on  Higher  Education, 

63,  79-80,  83 

Concordia-Argonaut  Club,  305-306. 
See  also  social  clubs,  Jewish 
community 

Conley,  Phebe  McClatchy,  80,  281, 
293-295,  299-300,  312-313 
Connerly,  Ward,  138 
Coulter,  David,  140 
Cox,  Archibald,  102,  104-105,  121 
Crocker  family,  213 


Dalai  Lama,  78 

Davis,  Angela,  116-117,  166 

Davis,  Gault,  7 


Davis,  Gray,  188,  267 
Delventhal,  Buck,  324-325 
Dodds,  Thomas,  86 
domestic  partner  legislation,  96- 
97,  155 

Donohue,  Dorothy,  54 
Drewes,  Caroline,  313 
Duffy,  Gloria,  243,  266 
Duffy,  Pamela,  245 
Dumke,  Glenn,  65,  85,  92 
Dunphy,  J.  Englebert,  119 
Dutton,  Fred,  22,  62,  86,  92,  99, 
100,  128-129,  133 


education,  63-66,  82,  84-86,  179- 
181;  and  California  public 
elementary  schools,  201-202; 
and  charter  schools,  179-180; 
Commission  on  Higher  Education, 
79-80,  83.  See  also  Master 
Plan  for  Higher  Education, 
California  State  College  Board 
of  Trustees. 

Ehrlich,  Jake,  45,  213-214,  217 
Ellinghouse,  William,  51 


Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission,  57,  61 
Family  Club,  10,  306 
Fanning,  Kay,  297 
Feinstein,  Dianne,  26,  45,  78, 
137,  146,  188,  197,  204,  245, 
323 

Fisher,  Donald,  10,  170,  189, 

209,  229,  305,  307,  308,  310, 
311 

Fitzpatrick,  Timothy  I.,  215 
Fleishhacker ,  Mortimer,  135,  276, 
325 

Ford  Foundation  Fund  for  the 
Republic,  39-41 
foundations.  See  individual 
foundation  names 
Frank,  Jerome,  13 
Free  Speech  Movement,  27,  56,  72, 
92,  109 

Fuller,  _ ,  308,  310 
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Gallagher,  Buell,  64,  84 
Gardner,  David,  123,  125-126 
Getty  family,  34,  35,  139,  173, 
189,  213,  220,  246,  252 
Goldberg,  B.  Abbott,  58 
Goldman,  Rhoda,  170,  218,  219-222 
Goldman,  Richard,  10,  170,  183, 
221 

Goldstein,  Sidney,  262 
Goodlett,  Carleton,  317-318 
Graham,  Bill,  156,  157,  160-161, 
191-195,  256-258 
Grateful  Dead,  156,  159,  194 
Greenberg,  Jack,  102,  121,  265 


Grinnell  College, 

183- 

185 

Grodin,  Joseph,  55 

Haas  family,  170, 

213, 

220, 

276 

Haas,  Peter,  202, 

219 

Haas,  Richard,  10 

Haas,  Walter,  81, 

172, 

219, 

229, 

276,  280 

Halperin,  Lawrence 

,  322 

Hamilton,  Walton, 

13 

Harmon,  Jane,  179- 

180, 

188, 

190- 

191,  267 

Hastings  College  of  the  Law,  42- 
43 

Hearst  family,  99,  100,  162-168, 
277,  311 

Hearst,  Catherine,  98,  100,  107, 
137,  162-168,  270 

Hearst,  Patricia,  48,  100,  117, 
162-168 

Hearst,  Randolph,  162-168,  277, 

278 

Heilbron  family,  82 

Heilbron,  Louis,  64,  73,  80-82, 

135 

Heller,  Edward,  137 

Heller,  Ehrman,  White  &  McAuliffe, 
16-17,  24,  215 

Heller,  Elinor,  98,  99,  100,  101, 
107,  118,  135,  136,  137,  269, 
300,  313 

Henderson,  Thelton,  93 

Hennessey,  Jack,  114 

Hewlett,  William,  40,  140,  169, 
171,  220 


Heyns,  Roger,  40,  125,  126 
Hiraraell ,  Mary  Ellen,  174,  175 
Hitch,  Charles,  113 
Hoover  Institute,  177,  17,  307 
human  rights  fact  finding 
missions,  240-244 
Hutchins,  Robert  Maynard,  21,  39 
40 


Irvine  Foundation,  79-80 


Jacobs,  Alan,  204 
Jacobs,  John,  32 
Jacobs,  Tevis,  161-162 
Jefferson  Airplane,  156,  157-161, 
194,  256 

Jewish  community.  See  San 
Francisco  Jewish  Community 
Jinks,  Larry,  50,  303 
Johnson,  Lyndon  B.,  71,  88-89, 

90,  127,  131-132 
Jordan,  Frank,  197,  200 


Katzenbach,  Nicholas,  31,  32 
Kay,  Herma  Hill,  76,  86,  103,  106 
Kennedy,  John  F.,  70,  87,  88,  90 
Kennedy,  Robert,  90-91,  127 
Kerr,  Clark,  27-28,  64,  73-74, 

95,  109,  111-113,  302 
King,  C.  Judson  (Jud),  76 
Knight,  Goodwin,  49,  68 
Knowland,  William,  49,  67-68 
Kolberg,  Jerome,  169,  272,  274, 
284,  286 

Kopp,  Quentin,  196,  209,  324 
Koret  Foundation,  44-47,  102, 

140,  141,  170,  175-176,  177- 
179,  182,  184,  185,  221 
Koshland,  Daniel  Jr.,  171 
Koshland,  Daniel,  Sr.,  81,  171- 
172,  219,  276 
KQED,  134-135,  185 
Krevans,  Julius  (Julie),  118 


Lane,  Joan,  50,  303,  304 
Lang,  Todd,  12 
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LaRocca,  Robert,  149 
legal  profession,  234 
Lockyer,  William,  138 
loyalty  oath,  124-125 
Luckman,  Charles,  65,  80 
Lurie,  Louis,  214,  244,  322 
Lurie,  Robert,  214,  216 
Lynn,  Wallace,  150,  153 


Macris,  Dean,  204 
Magnin,  Cyril,  143,  206 
Martin,  John,  153-154 
Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education, 
54,  57-66,  73-74,  80-81.  See 
also  education 
Mazzola,  Joe,  150,  151 
Mazzola,  Larry,  150 
McCabe,  Lucy  Kelley,  128,  234 
McCabe,  William  Fitzhugh,  128, 
205,  234,  238,  239 
McClatchy  family,  293-297,  302- 
304 

McClatchy  Newspapers,  49-52,  68, 
99,  137,  186,  188,  226,  252, 
272,  290,  293-299,  320;  board 
of  directors,  23,  49-53,  302- 
304 

McClatchy,  C.K.,  23,  49,  70,  293- 

296,  302 

McClatchy,  Eleanor,  49,  137,  293 
McClatchy,  Ellery,  294 
McClatchy,  James,  70,  243,  293- 

297,  300,  312 

McClatchy,  Kevin,  200-201,  296 
McDonnell,  William,  145,  152,  153 
McLaughlin,  Donald,  100,  118,  269 
Metz,  Mary,  76 
Miller,  Arjay,  40,  104 
Miller,  George,  Sr.,  58 
Mishkin,  Paul,  102,  121 
Moby  Grape,  156,  159 
Morris,  Mervyn,  268-269 
Mosk,  Stanley,  55 
Murphy,  Franklin,  109 
music  industry,  157-161,  191-195, 
256-258 


NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  102, 

265 

Nathan,  Ed,  254-255,  261 
newspaper  business,  34-35,  49-53, 
68-70,  137,  226,  278-279,  288- 
290,  297-299 

Neylan,  John  Francis,  124,  137 


Oppenheimer,  Frank,  308-310 
Orrick,  William,  164,  282 
Osher  Foundation,  174  (Bernard) 
Osher,  Bernard,  45,  175,  178 


Pacific  Bell,  50,  51 
Packard,  David,  169,  171,  221; 

Foundation,  183 
Patch,  Richard,  245 
Pauley,  Edwin  (Ed),  72,  98,  100, 
108,  113,  129,  136-137,  270 
Peckham,  Robert,  33 
Pelosi,  Nancy,  243 
philanthropy,  170-187,  212-213, 
219-222 

Poole,  Cecil,  22,  23,  33,  48,  62, 
67,  117,  128,  163,  238-239, 
240,  265,  282,  316 
Post,  A.  Alan,  40 
Potts,  Erwin,  294-295 
Public  Policy  Institute  of 

California,  40-41,  104,  140, 
169,  178-179,  185 


Reagan,  Ronald,  56,  77,  95,  133, 
238;  and  the  University  of 
California,  56,  108,  113,  114 
real  estate,  203-212,  227-233, 
290 

Reidhauer,  Donald,  102,  104,  120 
Renfrew,  Charles,  89,  93,  263, 
265,  275,  276,  282 
Reynoso,  Cruz,  55 
Richardson,  Ralph,  64 
Ritchey,  Donald,  50,  303 
rock  bands,  157 

Rosenblatt,  Toby,  203,  208,  231, 
325 
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Roth,  William  Matson,  50,  92,  99, 
100,  128-129,  289,  294,  303, 
304 

Ruiz,  Fred,  304 

Russell,  Madeleine  Haas,  170 


San  Francisco  Bay  Guardian ,  288- 
290 

San  Francisco  Foundation,  172- 
173,  217-219;  Buck  Trust,  217- 
219 

San  Francisco 

Airport  Commission,  142-155; 
art  in  the  airport,  147-149, 
253-254;  Bank  of  America,  320- 
321;  building  initiatives,  202- 
203,  232;  Council  for  Civil 
Unity,  317-318;  domestic 
partner  legislation,  96-99; 
Exploratorium,  308-310;  Jewish 
community,  170-173,  176-177, 
261,  276-277,  280-282,  305-306, 
314-315;  Mayor  Willie  Brown, 
and  current  issues,  196-202; 
newspapers,  34-35,  49,  68-69; 
philanthropy,  170-187,  212-213; 
planning  commission,  203-204; 
real  estate  development,  203- 
212,227-233,  322-323;  regional 
transportation  issues,  290-291; 
retail  stores,  204-208;  social 
clubs,  280-286 
Sangiacomo,  Angelo,  322 
Sassoon,  Vidal,  51,  268 
Saunders,  John,  118-119 
Sauter,  Van  Gordon,  52 
Saxon,  David,  123,  125,  126 
Shelley,  Jack,  91,  143,  324 
Sherriffs,  Alex,  108 
Shmueli,  Judith,  258-260 


Shorenstein, 

Walter,  204,  280, 

323 

Simon,  Norton 

,  47,  83, 

98,  99, 

100,  108, 

112,  128, 

129,  270 

301-302 

Simpson,  Roy, 

63,  73 

Slick,  Grace, 

157-159, 

258 

Sloss,  Louis, 

11 

Smith,  Lloyd, 

119 

Smith,  William  French,  100,  133, 
301 

Snodgrass,  David,  42 
social  clubs.  See  Bohemian  Club, 
Concordia-Argonaut  Club,  Family 
Club,  California  Tennis  Club. 
Sooy,  Frank,  118 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri,  36 
Stein  family,  161-162 
Steyer,  James,  267-268 
Sutro,  Jack,  150 
Swig,  Benjamin  Harrison,  143, 
214-215,  279-280 
Swig,  Melvin,  45,  175,  178,  323 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army  (SLA), 
162-168 


Tobriner,  Mathew,  5,  55,  56 
Treguboff,  Sanford,  261 
Truman,  Harry,  71-72,  137 
Tubby,  Roger,  87 
Tunney,  John,  89 


University  of  California 

affirmative  action,  95-96,  106; 
Bakke  litigation,  101-105,  120- 
123;  Continuing  Education  of 
the  Bar,  75-77,  103,  263-264; 
domestic  partner  legislation, 
96-97;  faculty,  1940s,  27-28; 
Haas  Business  School,  271-273; 
Hastings  College  of  the  Law, 
42-43;  Incentive  Awards 
Program,  173-176;  loyalty  oath, 
124-125;  Press,  262-263; 
protest,  92;  Regents,  95-126, 
129-131,  133,  135-138,  313, 
269-270,  276-277,  301-302,  313 
University  of  California,  San 

Francisco,  Medical  Centers,  74, 
118-120,  177;  Mt.  Zion 
Hospital,  176,  269-270 
Unruh,  Jesse,  107 


Vogel,  David,  271-272 
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Wada,  Yoritada  (Yori) ,  114,  130- 
131 

Ware,  James,  93 

Warren,  Earl,  21,  39-40,  49,  136, 
150,  151,  153,  276 
water  plan,  57 
Watkins,  Dean,  100 
Watson,  Ray,  40 

Weinberger,  Caspar,  16,  24-25,  269 
West,  Jolyon,  110 
Williams,  G.  Mennen,  86-87 
Williams,  Harold,  40,  80 
Wilson,  Pete,  95-96,  131,  133, 

264 

Witkin,  Bernard,  14-15,  66,  90, 

180 

Wolden,  Russell,  214-215 


Yuen,  Jason,  149 


Zellerbach  family,  9,  213,  216 


Leah  M.  McGarrigle 


B.A.,  University  of  California,  Santa  Cruz;  history. 

J.D.,  Hastings  College  of  the  Law. 

Member,  State  Bar  of  California. 
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